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DUNDAS  DIGK  &  CO.'S 

PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE  PATENTED  AUGUST,  1865. 


_  Superior  to  all  others  manufactured  (^f  G'uten.  Membranp,  or  (xe'a- 
tine,  and  are  all  guaranteed  to  be  filled  with  genuine  medicines  of  the 
best  quality,  and  are  perfectly  soft  in  all  seasons,  easily  swal'owed, 
even  by  children,  dissolving  rearlily  iu  the  stomach,  and  are  in  them- 
selves highly  nutritious. 

The_  on'y  convenient,  safe,  and  agreeable  mode  of  taking  n^iuseous 
medicines  without  ta'-te  or  smell,  and  recommend  themselves  for  their 
efficiency,  purity,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  for  any  length 
of  time  or  in  any  c  ima'e  they  preserve  the  qualities  of  even  the  most 
de'icate  medicines. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba ;  Balsam  of  Copaiha,  with  Oil  of 
Cubebs  [Sixtli  part  Oil  of  Cubebs;]  Matico,  Cubebs  and 
Copaiba  [Sixth  part  Oil  of  Cubebs ;]  Cod  Liver  Oil ,  Cod  Liv- 
er Oil  with  lQ|^de  of  Iron  [half  gr.  lorlide  of  Iron;]  Castor 
Oil  [one-sixth  gra%  Podophyllin  •,]  Oil  of  Turpentine;  Nor- 
wegian Tar;  Oil  of  Male  Fern  [on-^-sixth  part  Kamala;]  Oil 
of  Sandal-wood  [one-tenth  part  Oil  Cassia.] 

Compound  Matico  Injection,  Bottled  in  Case.  Pure  Kamala  Powders,  in  one  oz.  Bottles  k  Case. 

The  pa'ent  improved  Capsules  are  handsomely  put  up  in  neat  boxes, 
containing  thirty  each,  with  the  exception  of  Oil  of  Miile  Fein,  in 
which  there  ate  only  twelve. 

In  Europe  the  Oil  of  Sandal-woo^tas  been  used  for  many  years 
under  various  names,  both  in  the  form  of  Capsules  and  otherwise,  with 
very  great  success,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  a  much 
greater  power  in  i-estoring  to  a  heaUhy  state  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra  than  either  Cubebs  or  Copaiba.  It  never  i  roduces  sick- 
ness, and  is  so  certain  end  speedy  in  its  action  as  to  fully  entitle  it  to 
be  called  the  sjjecific  in  comparison  with  the  othei-  remedies.  The  ob- 
jections to  its  use  are:  the  persistant  and  disagreeable  sensition  it 
leaves  in  the  throat,  the  irritating  action  it  has  on  the  stomach,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  pure  oil,  much  of  it  being  adulterated  on 
account  of  its  high  price,  and  much  of  it  of  inferior  quality  as  a  mrde- 
cine.  The  first  difficulty  is  entirely  overcome  when  eiven  in  the  form 
of  Capsules,  the  sec  ^nd  nearly  so  when  it  is  mixed,  as  by  lis,  with  a  tenth 
part  of  the  common  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  and  with  regard  to  the  thid  ob- 
jection we  may  state  that,  having  had  nine  years'  exTierience  in  buying 
and  selling  the  oil  as  a  medicine,  we  can  guarantee  that  the  pure  oil  of 
good  quality  only  i-i  used  by  us.  The  usual  dose  of  this  oil.  Balsam, 
Ba'sam  and  Oil  of  Cubebs,  and  also  of  Matico,  in  two  Capsules,  taken 
four  times  daily. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  a  card  of  plain  general  directions  is  enclosed  in 
each  Ijox,  also  the  name,  in  English,  of  the  medicine  they  contain 
This  has  been  done  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  take  the 
Capsules  without  profes.sional  advice,  and  the  directions  and  names  are 
so  placed  that  they  can  be  easily  removed  by  the  druggist  when  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician. 

General  Agency  for  the  United  States,  ilO  Read  St.,  N.  Y 


ERRATA  IIT  DR.  SATOHWELL'S  ESSAY. 


On  page  61,  line  5,  country  shouW  read  county.  On  same  page  a 
period  should  occur  after  the  word  common,  in  line  8,  and  the  word 
while  should  begin  a  new  seuteuje.  On  same  page,  line  18,  the  word 
Trachsales  should  read  Tracheales. 

On  page  63,  line  14  from  bottom,  a  period  should  occur  after  the 
word  condition,  and  the  word  while,  which  follows,  should  begin  a  new 
sentence.  After  the  word  soils,  oq  sime  page,  line  10  from  bottom,  a 
comma  should  follow,  and  the  followiag  word  it  should  not  begin  with 
a  capital. 

On  pjge  65,  line  1,  the  word  revolution  should  read  resolution. 
On  .same  page,  line  15  from  bottom,  the  word  generate  should  read 
ge7ieral. 

On  page  67,  line  17  from  bottom,  the  name  Brunei  should  read 
Bennett.  On  same  page,  line  19  from  bottom,  the  word  is  should 
read  as. 

On  page  68,  line  26,  from  io^a,  the  word  course  should  read 
cause.  On  same  page,  line  12,  from  vbotcom,  a  period  should  follow 
the  ^ord  community  and  the  following  word  'more  should  begin  a 
new  sentence. 

On  page  70,  line  9,  the  word  gel  should  read  yet. 

On  page  79,  line  9  from  top,  the  word  offered  should  read  op- 
posed.  On  same  page,  line  6  from  bottom,  the  word  offered  should  read 
opposed. 

On  page  84,  lin§|^l,  from  top,  the  words  even  played  should  read 
employed. 

On  page  85,  line  11,  from  bottom,  a  period  should  occur  after  the 
word  better,  and  the  following  word  numerous  should  begin  a  new 
sentence. 

On  page  88,  last  line,  the  -word  prevented  should  read perve7-led. 

On  page  90,  line  21,  from  top,  the  word  expedient  should  read 
expectant. 

On  page  95,  line  25,  from  top,  a  comma  should  take  the  place  of  a 
period  after  the  name  Manson. ' 

Other  typographical  errors  occur  in  different  portions  of  the  Essay, 
which  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  recognize  to  be  such,  as  he  proceeds, 
and  make  accordingly  the  proper  allowance. 
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SEVENTEENTH    y\NNUAE    JVIEETINQ. 


Wilmington,  N.  C,  May  25tli,  1870. 


Tlie  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  con- 
vened 'in  the  Conrt.  House,  of  New  Hanover  County,  to 
hold  its  seventeenth  annual  session,  on  Wednesday  mor- 
ning, May  25th,  1870. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr.  Chas. 
Jas.  O'Hagan.  The  roll  was  then  called  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  following  members  answered  to  their  names : 

President  Dr.  Chas.  Jas.  O'Hagan,  Drs.  Will.  Geo.  Thom- 
as, S.  S.  Satchwell,  E.  Burke  Haywood,  Henry  W.  Faison, 
W.  W.  Hairiss,  W.  G.  Curtis,  E.  A.  Anderson,  C.  T.  Mur- 
phy, Hugh  Kelly,  E.  H.  Winborne,  G.  A.  Foote,  W.  E. 
Sharpe,  E.  L.  Payne,  F.  M.  Eountree,  J.  Francis  King, 
J.  W.  Jones,  Thos.  F.  Wood,  Walter  Debnam,  D.  N.  Patterson. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  President  of  the  New  Hanover  Coun- 
ty Medical  Association,  welcomed  the  ^Society  as  follows ' 


Mr.  President  and   Gentlemen  of  the 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina : 

The  flight  of  anotlier  year,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
again  assembles  us  to  the  needed  works  of  scientific  advance- 
ment and  professional  improvement. 

A  pleasing  task  devolves  upon  me  at  this  happy  return  of 
our  social  and  professional  reunion.  The  agreeable  duty  is 
imposed  upon  me  of  extending  to  you,  as  I  now  do,  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  city  of  Wilmington.  It  is  not,  I  assure  you, 
the  formal  welcome  of  the  tongue  alone.  It  comes  warm  and 
fresh  from  those  feelings  of  cordial  greeting  and  of  high 
appreciation  of  your  presence  here,  which  causes  those  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  to  bid  me  to  offer  to  you  the 
hospitalities  of  their  homes  and  the  best  aftections  of  their 
hearts.  We  feel  honored  by  your  presence  and  are  gratified 
at  this  meeting.  In  entertaining  you  as  our  guests  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  citizens  of  Vv^ilmington  and  New  Hano- 
ver confidently  expect  to  be  improved  and  elevated  by  their 
acquaintani3e  and  intercourse  with  the  accomplished  and 
devoted  members  of  this  learned  Association. 

Your  labors  in  behalf  of  medical  science  and  of  suffering 
humanity  are  nowhere  more  highly  valued  than  in  this 
section  of  the  State. 

Our  Society  has  withstood  the  prejudices  and  corrosions 
of  time,  the  conflict  of  war,  and  the  throes  of  revolution. 
After  an  absence  of  eighteen  years  it  again  convenes  in  a 
city  where  its  usefulness  is  appreciated  and  its  triumphs 
acknowledged. 

It  is  not  for  us,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  commend  at 
our  own  homes  the  enterprise  and  material  progress  of  this 
section,  or  the  worth  and  services  of  our  leading  men.  But 
it  is  certainly  in  good  taste,  even  here  and  now,  to  state  that 
the  Cape  Fear  country  has  a  heart  big  enough  to  embrace, 
not  alone  ours  and  the  other  learned  professions,  but  the 
industrial  pursuits,  material  interests  and  ge::ieral  welfare  of 
each  and  every  portion  of  our  noble  old  commonwealth. 

The  unselfish  motives  of  your  pilgrimage  here,  when  to 
leave  home  and  patients  is  always  so  difficult  to  the  true 
physician,  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  high  character  of 
our  profession  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Our  brethren  are 
gathered  here  from  all  portions  of  the  State,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  self-indulgence,  personal  aggrandizement,  pecuniary 
gain  or  party  ends — which  in  these  days  of  selfishness  and 
scientific  inappreciation,  are  incentives  to  a  large  majority 
of  uoisv  demonstrations   and   public   meetings.     But   these 


objects  are  of  that  pure  and  elevated  character,  oi  that  high 
devotion  to  science  and  humanity,  which  distinguishes  our 
profession  and  causes  an  extension  of  its  blessings  without 
distinction,  to  all  men,  to  all  sects  and  parties,  to  all  sections, 
countries  and  climes.  We  hail  you  as  representative  men  of 
this  noble  and  ennobling  profession,  v^^hich,  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand,  diffuses  its  blessings  wherever  humanity  has  made 
its  foot-prints,  or  pain,  suffering  and  disease  have  found  a 
lodgment. 

Coming  here,  then,  inspired  with  these  noble  objects,  v»-ell 
may  your  mis^gion  and  presence  pave  your  cordial  welcome 
to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  all  who  can  sympathize  with 
scientific  improvement  and  human  suffering,  or  whose  bosoms, 
swell  with  the  generous  emotions  of  social  enjoyment  and 
State  pride. 

The  President  announced  the  committee  on  Credentials  to 
bo  as  as  follows  :  Drs.  Will.  Geo.  Thomas,  K.  H.  TVinborno 
and  E.  L.  Payne. 

There  being  no  quorum  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Exami- 
ners, the  question  arose  as  to  the  eligibility  of  applicants, 
who  had  not  been  passed  upon,  and  now  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  them  to  comply  with  the  established  usage. 
After  mature  deliberation  and  some  conflict  of  opinion,  the 
following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Thomas,  prevailed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  piembers  of  the  Board  of  Medical 
ExamiDcrs,  together  with  the  Committee  on  Credentials,»be 
authorized  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of.  applicants. 

The  joint  Committee,  after  due  examination,  made  the 
following  report : 

To  the  3Iedical  Socieiij  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  : 

We  find  the  following  gentlemen  duly  qualified  for  mem- 
bership in  this  Society,  viz : 

Drs.  David  Sloan,  Josh.  C.  Walker,  Wm.  J.  Love,  Chas. 
Duffy,  Jr.,  Geo.  N.  Ennett,  Jas.  S.  Eobinson  and  W.  W.  Lane, 
Kespectfully  submitted, 

WILL.  GEO.  THOMAS,  Chairman. 

The  report  was  concurred  in. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  committees  : 
On  Nomination:  Drs.  Geo.  A.  Foote,  Duncan  N.  Patter- 
son, Will.  Geo.  Thomas  and  F.  M.  Piouutree. 


6 

Finance  Committee:  Drs.  Walter  Debnam,  R.  L.  Payne 
and  "W.  G.  Curtis. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Club,  inviting  the  Society,  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner, to  the  privileges  of  their  rooms.  Also,  an  invitation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Wilmington  Library  Association, 
opening  the  doors  of  this  institution  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Society. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Murphy,  suitable  thanks  were  direc- 
ted to  be  offered  by  the  Secretary  to  each  of  t*ese  bodies. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 


AFTEBNOON   SESSION. 

The  Society  convened  at  Zl  o'clock. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Batchwell  read  a  paper  upon  the  "  Topography 
and  Diseases  of  New  Hanover  County,"  reviewing  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  diseases  of  the  County,  and  a  reply  to  an 
essay  on  "The  Modern  Treatment  of  Acute  Internal  Inflam- 
mation," by  Dr.  W.  A..  B.  Norcom. 

Referred  to  committee  on  Publication.     (See  Appendix.) 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Thos.  C.  Pugh  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

The  committee  on  Credentials  made  a  supplementary  re- 
port, as  follows  : 

To  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina : 

We  recommend  Drs.  Willis  Alston,  L.  L.  Alexander,  Wal- 
ter Brodie,  A.  S,  Jones,  Geo.;r.  Lucas,  Jos.  L.  Knight,  Clias. 
L.  Killebrev/,  H.  Otis  Hyatt,  W.  J.  H.  Bellamy  to  permanent 
membership. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILL.  GEO.  THOMAS,  Chairman. 

The  report  was  concurred  in. 

The   Chairman    appointed   the   following   committee   on 
Obituaries : 


Drs.  Edwin  A.  Anderson,  R.  H.  Winborne,  Duncan  N. 
Patterson  and  G.  A.  Foote. 

The  Society  tlien  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Theatre,  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock,  to  hear  the  Annual  Oration  to  be  de- 
livered by  Dr.  C.  T,  Murphy. 


Thursday  Moening,  May  26th,  1870. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  President  O'Hagan,  at 
9  o'clock. 
Dr.-  E.  B.  Haywood  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  eminently 
due  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Murphy  for  his  entertaining  Oration,  delivered 
last  night,  and  that  it  be  directed  to  be  printed. 

Concurred  in. 

Dr.  Payne  read  a  paper  on  "  Medical  Errors  and  Delu- 
sions," being  an  humorous  satire  upon  extremes  in  medical 
practice. 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  Publication,  by  consent. 

Dr.  E.  Burke  Haywood  read  an  able  paper  upon  *'  Ligation 
of  the  External  Illiac  Artery." 

Referred  to  committee  on  Publication. 

Also,  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  "Inoculation  of 
Secondary  Syphilis." 

Referred  as  above. 

Dr.  Thomas  read  a  paper  on  "  Diarrhoea  in  Children." 

Referred  as  above. 

Dr.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  Experts  and 
their  Fees,  read  a  report  on  the  subject,  exhausting  the 
entire  field. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  bring  to  their  attention  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
allowing  fees  commensurate  with  the  duty  performed. 

The  following  is  the  committee:  Drs.  Chas.  E.  Johnson, 
E.  B.  Haywood  and  W.  H.  McKee. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Publication^ 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Satchwell,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
purchase  a  suitable  Society  Seal. 

Agreed  to. 

Dr.  Thos.  F.  Wood's  motion  on  "  Sale  of  Poisons,"  was 
presented  and  made  the  special  order  for  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Sharpe  made  an  oral  rejjort  of  a  case  of  *'  Poly- 
pus Destroyed  by  Ergot,"  which  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention. 

Dr.  O'Hagan  read  a  very  unique  paper  on  the  "  Effects  of- 
Impeded  Circulation." 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  Publication. 

The  committee  on  Obituaries  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing notices  : 


Died,  suddenly,  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  August,  1869,  De.  James  F.  McEee,  Sr.,  in 
the  75tli  year  of  his  age. 

In  this  brief  notice  we  have  to  record  the  unexpected  death 
of  our  oldest  and  most  prominent  physician.  Dr.  McRee 
was  in  every  sense  a  veteran  in  the  service.  For  more  than 
fifty  (50)  years  he  wore  the  harness  of  the  physician,  and  as 
such  treated  four,  generations — dying  loved  and  honored  by 
them  all.  He  outlived  the  venerable  DeRossett,  the  Nestor 
of  the  profession,  who  carried  us  back  to  the  days  of  Corn- 
wallis  and  the  revolution  of  '76,  a  contemporary  of  the  la- 
mented Dickson,  a  pupil  of  Doctor  Nathaniel  Hill,  tlie 
finished  scholar  and  high  toned  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
He  lived  to  see  them  all  sleep  the  last  sleep  of  the  just,  and 
has  now  gone  to  join  the  endless  number  of  those  whose 
dying  moments  his  gentle  hand  and  kind  heart  lead  through 
the  dark  valley  of  death.  Doctor  McRee  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  attainments — a  finished  classical  scholar,  he 
read  Latin  and  French  with  as  much  ease  as  English — an 
accomplished  chemist,  a  bold,  daring  and  skilful  surgeon, 
unrivalled  in  his  diagnosis  and  prognosis — he  became  the 
most  popular  and  successful  practitioner  on  the  "  Cape 
Fear."  But  in  the  department  of  botany,  the  Doctor  ex- 
celled that  branch  of  our  profession  too  much  neglected. 
Loving  and  cultivating  flowers  with  the  gentle  and  refined 
taste  of  a  woman,  his  residence  in  our  city  was  one  gay 
2Mrterre  of  rare  native  and  foreign  plants.  In  his  younger  and 
palmier  days,  elegant  and  refined  taste  marked  his  beautiful 
garden,  with  its  endless  variety  of  roses,  jessamines,  lilies  and 


magnolias,  while  a  largo  and  spacious  liot  house  was  crowded 
with  rare  and  gorgeous  tropical  plants.  "With  the  indigenous 
"  Materia  Medica,"  the  Doctor  was  perfectly  familiar,  and 
was  autJiority  on  all  disputed  points  of  Botany,  and  was 
referred  to  on  every  hand  to  determi^ne  the  name,  class  and 
properties  of  any  unknown  plant  in  the  Cape  Fear  region, 
many  of  which  he  used  successfully  in  his  practice.  Always 
courteous  and  considerate  in  his  deportment  to  his  fellow 
physicians,  he  won  their  esteem  and  affection.  A  strong 
supporter  of  the  Medical  Society,  he  filled  the  hon- 
ored place  of  President  for  some  time,  and  even  when  the 
infirmities  of  years,  put  an  end  to  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession,  his  venerable  form  encouraged  by  his  presence, 
the  debates  and  discussions  of  the  younger  members. 

No  time-server  or  trickster  was  he, 

No  truckler  to  the  dominant  power  that  be. 

In  the  great  contest  through  which  our  State  has  Just 
passed,  his  heart  was  with  his  own  people.  He  lived  and 
died  true  to  the  South,  the  land  of  his  birth.  To  the 
day  of  his  death,  ho  took  an  active  interest  in  the  pro- 
fession he  so  long  served.  Fond  of  medical  literature, 
he  read  with  eagerness  all  the  new  journals,  and  loved  to 
discuss  medical  topics  with  his  friends.  A  perfect  mind  in  a 
failing  body,  his  giant  intellect  was  unclouded  to  the  last. 
Suddenly,  without  warning,  without  pain,  he  passed  from 
life  to  death.  But,  not  unprepared,  his  house  v/as  in  perfect 
order,  ^e  who  had  looked  unblenchingly  upon  death  for 
years,  feared  it  not  now,  for  he  died  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous. A  noble  christian  gentleman,  a  kind  hearted  benevo- 
lent man,  a  tender,  skilful  physician,  the  tears  |and  wails  of 
mothers  and  orphans  follow  him  to  his  lonely  grave,  where 
sleeps  peacefully  the  bodies  of  his  loved  ones,  who  preceded 
him  but  a  few  years  ago. 

"  Mark  the  honest  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  his  end 
is  peace.' ' 

Dr.  E.  H.  Shield,  of  Winton,  N.  C,  died  in  Murfreesboro', 
in  January  last,  aged  45  j^ears. 

His  death  was  sudden  and  without  warning.  He  had  rid- 
den thirty-six  miles  during  the  day  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties,  and  died  sitting  up  in  his  chair  by  the 
.side  of  his  patient  and  professional  brother  Dr.  J.  W.  Hutch- 
ings,  who  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  the  short  space  of 
three  weeks.  Dr.  S.  was  a  native  of  Hampton,  Va.,  received 
Ins  academic  education  at  that  venerable  old  institution,  the 
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College  of  William  and  Mary.  He  graduated  in  medicine  fit 
the  Eichmondx  Medical  College,  in  the  Spring  of  184G,  and 
soon  after  located  in  the  village  of  Winton.  For  fifteen 
years  he  practiced  his  profession  at  that  place  with  great 
success.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  tendered 
his  services  to  the  State,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  2nd 
North  Carolina  Cavalry.  He  continued  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  as  surgeon  and  inspector  of  hospitals  until 
the  surrender  of  the  armies,  when  he  returned  to  "Winton  and 
engaged  actively  in  private  practice,  dying  almost  in  the  act 
of  making  his  last  prescription.  He  was  endowed  with  more 
than  ordinar}^  talent,  and  his  |:«.'ofessional  attainments  were 
substantial  and  extensive.  W^orthily  did  he  wear  his  pro- 
fessional harness  twenty-four  years  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  have  heard  of 
his  death  with  unfeigned  regret. 

Besolved,  That  in  his  death  the  profession  of  medicine  has 
lost  an  ardent  devotee,  this  Society  a  worthy  member,  the 
State  a  most  valuable  citizen,  and  the  community  among  whom 
he  lived  an  excellent  and  most  faithful  physician. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  bo  published 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  and  a  copy  be  forwarded 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Died,  in  the  town  of  Murfreesboro',  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  De.  John  W.  Hutchings,  aged  49  years. 

He  was  born  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  within  three  miles 
of  the  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last.  At  an  early  ago 
he  was  bereft  of  both  parents,  and  his  education  entrusted 
to  other  hands.  After  finishing  his  preparatory  studies  at 
the  accademies  at  Mt.  Tirzali,  in  Person  Count}^,  and  Buck- 
horn  in  Hertford,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Prince- 
ton College,  and  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1841.  Keturn- 
ing  home  and  determining  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine 
his  profession,  he  apjylied  himself  to  its  study  for  more  than 
a  year,  in  the  office  of  his  half-brother,  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Skinner,  of  Warrenton.  In  the  fall  of  1842,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  gitiduated  in  the  spring  of 
1844.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months,  taking  private  tickets  and  attending  the  hos- 
pitals. Soon  after  graduating,  he  located  in  the  town  of 
Murfreesboro'.  His  talents,  his  solid  attainments  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing  soon  won  for  him  the  confidence,  not  only 
of  the  public,  but  of  all  his  professional  brethren.  His 
practice  soon  became  extensive  and  laborious.  His  pro- 
fessional deportment  was  worthy  of  the  best  of  the  jDrofes- 
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siou.  He  never  depreciated  others,  nor  indulged  self-laiida- 
tion.  For  success  he  reHed  entirely  upon  his  knowledge  of 
disease  and  his  ability  to  combat,  leaving  it  to  others  to 
laud  his  efforts.  To  those  of  the  profession,  less  gifted  than 
himself,  and  especially  to  the  younger  members,  he  vv^as 
always  gf^nerous  and  courteous.  As  an  evidence  of  his  great 
popularity  with  the  profession,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  ho  was  the  constant  consulting  physician  of  all  the 
surrounding  physicians  of  that  section.  As  a  general  prac- 
titioner, he  had  no  superior  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  tendered  his  services  to  the 
State,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  the  Surgeon  of  the  4th 
Eegiment  of  Volunteers,  How  well  and  how  faithfully  he 
performed  the  duties  thereof,  is  best  known  to  the  surviving 
men  and  officers  of  that  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  private  practice  with  his  health  much 
impaired,  but  devoted  himself  to  it  with  much  diligence, 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Few  men  have  been " 
more  loved  by  those  among  whom  they  lived  than  was  he. 
No  community  ever  more  sincerely  lamented  the  death  of  a 
physician,  than  did  that  of  MurlVeesboro'  lament  his. 
Worthily,  most  worthily  did  he  uphold  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  profession  for  twenty-six  years  :  therefore, 

llesolved.  That  in  the  death  of  our  brother,  this  Society  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  the  profession, 
one  of  its  noblest  rei^resentatives,  the  State  a  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  honorable  citizen,  and  the  -community  by  whom  ho 
was  so  much  beloved,  while  living  and  so  deeply  lamented  in 
death,  a  most  skilful  and  faithful  physician. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  will  long 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  fine  intellect,  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments, his  nobility  of  soul,  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  duty, 
and  his  courtesy  and  generosity  to  his  brethren. 

Jiesolved,  That  they  have  heard  of  his  death  with  pro- 
found sorrow,  and  they  express  their  most  sincere  con- 
dolence with  that  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  published 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  and  a  copy  furnished 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Dii.  Owen  Hadley,  died  at  his  residence,  in  Eichmond 
Count}',  about  the  25th  June,  18G9. 

Dr.  Hadley  has  been  a  member  of  this  Society  since  the 
.12th  of  May,  1852,  and  was  one  of  its  firm  supporters  and 
regular  attendants.  While  busily  engaged  in  a  laborious 
practice,  he  was  stricliien  down  by  paralysis,  on  the  25th  of 
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January,  1868.     Dr.  Hadley  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  - 
N.  C,  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  not  reared  in  the  lap  of 
iuxury,  but  taught  in  that  hard  but  unerring  school  of  ne- 
cessity, he  rose  by  dint  of  close  application  and  energy,  to  a 
high  position  in  his  profession. 

While  we  mourn  his  loss  and  regret  that  one  so  useful  is 
no  more  with  us,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
he  has  gone  to  his  Christian  reward.  The  Christian,  the 
scholar,  the  eminent  public  benefactor,  we  honor  his  memory 
and^love  to  perpetuate  it. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  ANDERSON,   1 

E.  H.  WINBORNE,  i  Committee. 

D.  N.  PATTERSON,  [ 

G.  A.  FOOTE,  J 

To  the  3Iedical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  : 

The  committee  on  Finance  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  : 

On  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  we  find  the 

indebtedness  of  the  Society  to  be $36G  31 

Money  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 169  75 

The  committee  recommend  an  assessment  of  $3  00  per 
capita  on  members  for  the  ensuing  year. 

We  are  pleased  to  fctate  that  v/e  find  the  books  of  the 
Treasurer  correct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  DEBNAM, )  .,        ... 
R.  L.  PAYNE,  I  Committee. 

Adopted. 

The  committee  on  Nominations  then   submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  accepted  by  acclamation. 
To  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina: 

The  committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

FOE  PRESIDENT  : 

De.  HUGH  KELLY,  Statesville. 

VICE  PEESIDENTS: 

Dr.  D.  N.  Patteeson,  Mangum, 
"  R.  C.  Peakson,  Morganton, 
*'  J.  B.  Seavy,  Nov/  Hanover, 
"  G  L.  KiBBY,  Goldsboro'. 


TKEAf5UriEK  : 

Br.  J.  "W.  JoxEs,  Tarboro'. 

SECEETAKY : 

Dr.  Thos.  F.  Wood,  Wilmington. 

OKATOR : 

Dr.  R.  L.  Payne,  Lexington. 

DELEGATES   TO   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

Dr.  Will.  Geo.  Thomas,  Wilmington, 
"  W.  K.  Sharp,  Fulton, 
"   E.  F.  Ashe,  Wadesboro', 
"   E.  A.  Anderson,  Wilmington, 
"    G.  A.  Foote,  Warrenton, 
"   E.  B.  Haywood,  Raleigli, 
"   J.  W.  Jones,  Tarboro', 
"   W.  H.  McKee,  Kaleigli, 
"   C.  J.  O'Hagan,  Greenville, 
"  J.  W.  Hughes,  Newbern. 

EXECUTI^^E   COMMITTEE  : 

Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  New  Hanover,  , 

"   W.  H.  McKee,  Raleigb, 
"  J.  J.  Summerell,  Salisbury, 
"   W.  R.  King,  Louisburg. 
Respoeti'ullv  submitted, 

G.  A.  FOOTE,  Chairman. 

ThG  above  named  gentlemen  were  announced  as  duly 
elected. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Foote  then  presented  to  tlie  Society  an  oral 
statement  of  an  obscure  case  of  disease  which  he  had  not 
satisfactorily  diagnosticated.  He  related  it  in  accurate  details, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  Society  for  their  consideration. 

Dr.  Willis  Allston  arose  and  propounded  some  questions 
of  a  personal  character,  in  regard  to  the  case  under  consid- 
eration, which  were  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  President, 
but  went  on  relating  the  case  as  seen  by  him.  The  question 
was  as  thoroughly  discussed  as  the  conflicting  descripton 
warranted,  eliciting  many  intcrrogatioiis  and  surmises. 
F'inal  action  was  suspended. 
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Dr.  E.  Burke  Haywood  reported  a  case  of  "Secondary 
Syphilis,"  transmitted  to  a  female. 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Satchwell  delivered  a  touching  eulogy  upon  the  life  of 
Owen  Hadley,  M.  D.,  deceased. 

Dr.  Haywood  announced  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on 
the  "Medico-Legal  Eelations  of  Insanity"  is  now  rcad^-, 
and  endorsed  it  warml}-. 


SECOND   DAY. — AFTEENGGN   SESSION. 

The  motion  oi  Dr.  Wood,  being  the  special  order,  was 
•called  and  presented  : 

Whereas,  The  safety  and  welfare  of  the  public  is  in  con- 
stant jeopardy,  by  the  sale  of  poisons  by  unquaiiiied,  igno- 
rant and  careless  persons  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  the  province  of 
this  Society  to  place  barriers  to  incompetency  and  crime  in 
our  ow^n  profession,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  pharmacist ; 
and  wdiereas,  there  is  no  public  law  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection df  the  people  in  the  premises  : 

Be  it  herehif  Resolved,  That  we  will  discountenance  and 
withdraw  our  patronage  from  any  vender  of  drugs  who  is 
not  able  to  show,  on  demand,  that  he  has  complied  with  the 
suggestion  hereinafter  mentioned,  as  regards  the  sale  of 
poisons. 

Resolved  2nd,  That  any  of  the  drugs  hereinafter  named 
are  considered  poisons,  and  should  be  registered  in  a  book, 
ito  bo  decsribed  hereafter,  except  when  such  drugs  are  pre- 
.scribed  by  a  regular  physician,  and  the  prescription  in  no 
•case  to  be  duplicated  by  the  apothecary. 

Aconite  and  its  preparations. 
Ai'senic     "     "  " 

Belladonna  and  its  preparations 
Cantbarides  "      "   tincture. 


Chloroform. 
Corrosive  Sublimate. 
Croton  Oil. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium. 
Digitalis  and  its  preparation. 
Ergot         "     "  " 

Henbane  "     "  " 

JEjdro  cyanic  Acid. 


Kux  Vomica  and  it-^  preijarations. 

Opinm  and  itsprejiarations,  except 

Paregoric,  also  excepting  the  other 

preparations    sold    to    wellknowu 

Oxalic  Acid.  [Opium -Eaters. 

Poison  Hemlock  or  Conium. 

Savin  e. 

Strychnia  and  all  poisonous  vege- 
table alkaloids  and  their  salts. 

Tartar  Emetic. 

Volatile  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonda, 
Savine  and  Tansy. 
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Hcfiohc.d  ?>d,  Tliat  the  following  sliall  be  the  form  of  the 
reo-istration : 


I   Name  and    [Name  &  place 
Date.  Iplace  of  biisi-jof  business  of 
neas  of  vender    purchaser. 


Witness  and 
his  residence. 


Article 

and 

quantity, 


This  Society  furthermore  respectfully  requests  that  the 
Legislature  take  such  steps  as  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject demands,  and  that  the  committee  named  to  memorialize 
that  body  on  "  Experts  and  their  Fees,"  bring  the  matter  to 
their  favorable  consideration. 

These  resolutions  elicited  discussion  from  Drs.  Thomas, 
Foote,  Murphy  and  Satchwell,  and  were  unanimously  adop- 
ted, and  directed  to  be  published  in  the  leading  papers  iu 
the  State,  and  such  as  would  give  insertion. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Happoldt. 
He  invited  the  Society,  through  Dr.  Satchwell,  to  hold  their 
next  annual  session  in  Morgantou,  which  v/as  laid  over. 

A  medical  report,  from  Dr.  Happoldt,  was  also  presented, 
which,  \\]>o\\  motion  of  Dr.  Y/ood,  of  Wilmington,  was  declin- 
ed on  account  of  its  irregularity  and  unusual  character. 

Dr.  Murphy  thought  this  disposition  of  the  paper  too 
hasty,  and  contended  that  the  Society  had  no  right  to  decline 
a  paper  until  it  was  read,  and  especially  as  the  gentleman 
was  requested  to'make  the  report. 

The  motion  for  reconsideration  prevailed,  and  the  paper 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Publication. 

A  paper  was  presented  to  the  Society,  tlirough  the  New 
Hanover  County  Medical  Society,  from  Dr.  James  B.  Purcell, 
on  Paralysis,  but  for  lack  of  time,  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  cases  of  Drs.  A.  D.  Moore  and  N.  L.  Stith,  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  was  referred  back  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  on  account  of  the  non-compliance  on 
the  part  of  the  President  in  terms  laid  down  at  the  meeting 
of  18G0,  at  Salisbury. 
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iOr.  fe'atcli-well,  fcs  President  of  tlie  New  Hanover  CountjT 
Medical'  Association,  invited  the  Society  to  participate  in  an- 
excursion  to  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  Friday, 
whikih  was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Sharpe,  accepted. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Medical' 
Examiners,  have  examined  and  find  qualified,  agreeably  to- 
Act  of  tho  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  : 

To  the  Medical  Sociefi/  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  : 

The  following  applicants  have  passed  their  examination' 
satisfactorily : 
Eobt.  L.  Cowan,  Kowan  County, 
Daniel  McL.  Graham,  New  Hanover  County, 
W.  Thomas  Ennett, 
Richard  F.  Lewis,  Robeson  County, 
Chas.  J.  Kerr,  New  Planover  County. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  BURKE  HAYWOOD, ) 

S.  S.  SATCHY/ELL,         V  Committee. 

R.  H.  WINBORNE,  ) 

Dr.  J.  W.  Jones  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr.  E. 
Burke  Haywood  for  a  valuable  donation  to  the  Society^ 
wliicli  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  W.  J. 
Love,  on  "  Fatal  hemmorrhage  resulting  from  bursting  of  a. 
varicose  vein  during  the  act  of  parturition."     (See  Appendix.) 

Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock. 


EVENING   SESSION. — SECOND   DAY.. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.. 
O'Hagan,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  place  and  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting  being' 
called,  after  some  discussion.  Dr.  E.  Burke  Haywood's  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  inviting  the  Society  to  meet  in  Raleigh. 

The  time  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  2d  Tuesdar 
in  May,  1871, 
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The  Cliairman  announced  as  tlie  Publishing  Committee  : 
Drs.  Thomas,  Anderson,  King  and  Wood. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Debuam,  the  installation  of  officers  was 
proceeded  with. 

Drs.  Thomas  and  Satchwell  conducted  the  President  elect 
to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Kelly,  the  President  elect,  addressed  the  Society  in  a 
few  appropriate  remarks. 

Dr.  O'Hagan,  in  retiring  from  the  chair,  delivered  his 
Valedictory,  a  copy  of  which  was  requested  for  publication  in 
the  transactions,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  offered  for 
the  impartial  administration  of  his  office. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  offered,  upon  motion  of 
Dr.  Sharpe,  for  the  courtesy  extended  by  the  Rail  Roads. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Raleigh,  on 
2d  Tuesday  in  May,  1871. 

CHAS.  JAS.  O'HAGAN,  M.  D., 

President. 
Thomas  F.  Wood,  M.  D., 

Secretary, 
0 


[APPENDIX   A.] 


HEROIC  CHARACTEH  OF  THE  TRUE  PHYSICIAN, 


THE  AI^NUAL  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  hefore  tJie  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  at  its  seventeenth  annucd  meeting,  held  at  Wilming^ 
ton,  N.  a,  May  loth,  1870: 

C.    TATE    MURPHY,    M.    D., 

OP 

SAMPSON  COUNTY. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  r 

A  liearty  greeting  to  my  professional  brethren  who  are 
assembled  on  this  occasion. 

A  cordial  welcome  to  those  intelligent  ladies  and  gentle- 
men outside  of  the  profession  who  honor  our  society  with 
their  presence  at  this  hour. 

The  time  honored  custom  of  a  public  address  from  some 
member  of  this  association,  at  each  of  its  annual  gatherings, 
imposes  that  duty  upon  me  now.  And  let  me  assure  you 
tliat  no  vain  desire  of  applause,  or  notoriety,  but  an  honesfc 
hope  alone  of  uttering  a  word,  however  feeble,  that  may 
serve  to  advance  the  noble  profession  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery., and  tend  in  some  degree  to  the  public  good,  caused  my 
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ficceptance  of  tlie  honor  so  kiudly  tendered  of  appearing 
before  this  select  and   appreciative  audience. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  no  time  to  make  excuses,  but  I  can 
assure  3-011  in  all  sincerity,  that  had  I  foreseen  the  claims 
upon  all  my  time  of  the  absorlnng  duties,  public  and  private, 
of  the  last  few  months,  I  should  have  asked  absolution  from 
the  task  which  the  generous  partiality,  perhaps,  rather  than 
the  better  judgment  of  the  Societ}-  has  allotted  to  me  of  now 
addressing  you. 

In  the  desultory  remarks  wQiich,  for  want  of  time,  I  am 
necessarily  compelled  to  make,  I  have  concluded  that  a  brief 
retrospective  view  of  our  Society  will  not  alone  be  of  com- 
mon interest  to  all,  but  will  aiibrd  materials  more  than 
abundant  for  illustrating,  in  no  small  degree,  the  main  sub- 
ject of  my  address — "The  Heroic  Character  of  the  True 
Ph^'sician." 

On  the  7tli  day  of  February,  1849,  an  address,  signed  by 
leading  physicians  of  the  State,  was  issued,  requesting  that 
a  medical  convention  should  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh, 
on  the  16th  of  April  ensuing,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
State  Medical  Society.  It  was  based  upon  the  existing  ne- 
cessity of  improving  the  status  of  the  profession  that  hith- 
erto had  no  organization,  and  that  demanded  the  life-sustain- 
ing influence  and  impelling  power  of  associated  effort. 

The  movement  was  successful — prominent  and  enterprising 
physicians  responded  to  the  call,  A  Medical  Convention  as- 
sembled. It  was  transformed  into  a  State  Medical  Society. 
The  otlfices  were  filled  by  men  vvorthy  and  true  to  the  profes- 
sion. In  this  way  an  organization  v.'as  etlected,  which  has 
been  liigkly  beneficial  in  advancing  medical  science  and  in 
promoting  the  public  good. 

We  mean  no  disparagement  to  others,  when  we  say  that 
those  who  led  this  movement,  and  have  sustained  it  to  its 
present  efficient  aud  accumulating  strength,  were  and  are 
men  well  adapted  to  this  great  and  growing  work.  They 
have  been  actuated  by  the  highest  motives.  of_  useful- 
ness to  the  profession  and  to  the  interest  of  humanity.  No 
political  aspii-at'ions,  nor  selfish  sectional  feelingdiave  marked 
their  adherence  to  these  great  objects.  They  were  and 
are  men  of  science,  integrity,  high  purposes,  State  pride, 
and  professional  devotion.  No  uiiworthy  motives,  no  per- 
sonal aggrandizement— that  which  so  often  in  these  de- 
generate days  brings  reproach  upon  human  movements 
and  scientific  associdtions — entered  into  their  calculations. 
Had  this  been  so  this  Society  would  long  ere  this  have 
dwindled  into  insignif?.canco,  or  perislicd  amid  the  common 
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ruin  of  tlio  times.  It  would  not  have  so  nobly  survived 
the  current  of  passing  events,  tlie  storms  of  passion  and 
the  throes  of  revolution,  through  which  our  society,  as  well 
as  our  country,  have  been  compelled  to  pass,  since  our  last 
meeting  in  this  city. 

The  high  and  ennobling  objects,  I  need  scarcely  say,  have 
all  along  been,  and  are  now,  to  promote  Medical  Science,  to 
improve  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  State,  and  to  protect 
the  health  and  prolong  the  lives  of  our  people. 

It  has  not  moved  forward  in  laboring  for  these  noble  ends 
without  difficulties  and  sore  trials.  It  has  had  to  contend 
with  opposition  within,  we  feel  ashamed  to  say,  as  well  as 
without  the  profession.  A  strange  and  unfounded  prejudice 
for  a  long  time  existed  against  the  State  and  County  Soci  e- 
tics,  alleging  that  our  main  object  was  to  increase  the  fees  of 
practitioners,  and  that  we  were  preying  upon,  instead  of 
benefiting,  the  people.  While  our  Society  was  using  every 
effort  to  discover  and  increase  the  means  of  assuaging  the 
sorrows  and  relieving  the  sufferings  of  a  common  afflicted 
humanity,  they  had  at  the  same  time  to  combat  this  unwor- 
thy and  persistent  misrepresentation.  These  stabs,  within 
the  last  decade,  have  come  most  frequently  from  those  so-called 
physicians  who,  feeling  their  incompetency,  were  afraid  to 
come  before  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  as  re- 
quired by  law;  and  uniting  with  themselves  a  certain  other 
class  found  in  ours,  as  in  all  professions  of  those  who  are  at 
least  opposed  to  all  enlightened  progress,  and  would  reduce 
to  their  own  unworthy  level  all  who  struggle  for  the  good  of 
science,  humanity  and  religion. 

But  fortunately  for  Medical  Science,  as  well  as  for  tho 
health  and  lives  of  our  people,  this  honored  association  has 
outlived  all  these  futile  efforts  of  unworthy  men,  and  at  this 
enlightened  period  of  our  progress,  requires  from  us  no  refuta- 
tion of  those  calumnies,  and  now  with  a  membership  of 
hundreds  scattered  from  the  seaboard  to  the  mountains,  do 
wo  present,  in  the  name  of  afflicted  humanity,  high  claims 
upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
throughout  our  noble  old  Commonwealth.  Its  achievements 
and  blessings  have  had  much  to  do  in  inciting  our  people  to 
be  distrustful  of  that  physician  who  does  not  study  and  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-progressive  character  of  this  profession. 
It  lias  educated  the  discriminating  portion  of  the  community, 
to  demand  of  that  physician,  who  gains  their  confidence,  that 
he  shall  keep  his  mind  constantly  nurtured  with  those  new 
medical  facts  and  improvements,  which  this  and  kindred 
medical  associations  have  done  so  much  to  collate  and  dis- 
seminate through(»ut  oni'  Itordoi'S. 
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The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  iu  the 
city  of  Ealeigh,  in  the  year  1850,  immediately  succeeding  the 
call  of  184S),  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

There  was  a  respectable,  though  not  numerous,  attendance. 
But  there  was  present  at  that  early  meeting,  what  is  often 
better  than  numbers,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  of  unflinching 
devotion  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  our  good  old  State. 

The  meeting  in  the  year  following,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh, 
was  still  more  auspicious.  By  this  time  the  public  current 
began  to  set  more  strongly  in  our  favor.  -After  the  transac- 
tion of  important  business,  an  adjournment  was  had,  to  meet 
in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  in  1852.  This  was  a  highly  en- 
couraging meeting,  both  as  to  numbers  and  the  spirit  mani- 
fested. It  demonstrated,  as  have  subsequent  meetings, 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  thus  early  adopted  by  the  society,  of 
holding  its  annual  meetings  at  no  fixed  place,  but  at  different 
points  in  the  State,  from  year  to  year. 

At  this  third  meeting  the  lamented  and  accomplished  Dr. 
Jas.  H.  Dickson,  was  in  the  absence  of  President,  Dr.  Jas.  E. 
Williamson,  called  upon  to  preside.  Though  this  meeting 
was  large,  harmonious  and  interesting,  yet  the  calling  of  the 
roll  saddened  the  heart  with  the  retiection,  that  death  had 
already  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  gallant  few  who  had  so 
recently  embarked  in   this   noble  enterprise. 

It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Thos.  N.  Cameron,  of  Fayette- 
ville,  an  original  member  and  the  first  orator  chosen  to  deliver 
the  annual  address  had,  since  the  last  meeting,  passed  from 
earth.  In  his  death  the  medical  profession  lost  one  of  its 
bright  ornaments,  and  the  State  a  distinguished  son.  If 
death  had  been  alone  confined  to  our  own  medical  roll,  the 
impression  upon  the  community  would  not  have  been  so  sad 
and  striking. 

But  a  tale  we  have  to  unfold — a  tale  of  sorrow  and  sadness 
indeed  though  it  be. 

It  is  connected  with  the  mournful  reflection,  that  since  the 
annual  meeting  at  this  place,  in  1852,  this  city  has  been  called 
upon  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  the  most  heart-rending 
and  appalling  character.  An  epidemic  stalked  through  its 
every  street  and  avenue — sparing  neither  age,  sex  nor  call- 
ing. Truly  did  it  constitute  a  "  pestilence  that  walked  iu 
darkness  and  a  destruction  that  wasted  at  noon-day," 

The  public  anxiety  was  already  high,  and  the  public 
interest  already  absorbed  by  the  thrilling  notes  of  war  that 
was  then  progressing  in  our  unhappy  land.  The  coinitry 
was  in  mourning  for  the  loved  and  lost,  after  each  hard 
fought  and  bravely  contested  battle.     The  sadness  and  grief 
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that  pierced  the  hearts  and  draped  in  mourning  thehomes  of 
so  many,  at  the  fall  of  thousands  of  as  brave  men  as  ever  fought 
and  fell  in  the  cause  of  independence,  was  increased  by  those 
tidal  waves  of  sorrow,  woo  and  destruction,  that  swept  re- 
morselessly over  this  afflicted  city  in  the  progress  of  this 
fatal  epidemic. 

Death,  with  insatiable  appetite,  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  fearful  and  fatal  effects  of  war,  but  sought,  in  gloating- 
triumphs,  additional  victims  from  this  epidem:'.c  of  yellow 
fever.  It  faltered  not  in  its  inexorable  work  of  destruction, 
until  the  materials  upon  which  it  operated  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted. Its  ravages  invaded  alike  the  humble  cottage  of  the 
lowly  and  the  stately  mansion  of  the  opulout.  With  a  spirit 
unmoved  by  the  scenes  of  desolation  and  destruction  which 
marked  its  progress,  it  rushed  furiously  and  fearfully  onward, 
until  its  mission  of  death  was  fully  accomplished. 

A  voice  of  wailing  resounded  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  city,  as  the  melancholy  remembrance  of  some 
who  now  hear  me  can  well  attest.  Even  the  funeral  bell  had 
•ceased  to  toll  for  the  dead,  and  the  rattle  of  the  sombre  hearse 
was  heard  continually  upon  the  streets.  The  demon  of  des- 
truction was  still  abroad  ;  the  arrows  of  death  were  flying 
thick  and  fast  in  all  directions ;  the  high  and  the  low  were 
falling  every  where.     All  was  consternation  and  despair. 

Immortal  honor  to  those  noble  men  who  stood  valiently  at 
their  posts  in  this  hour  of  trial  and  of  danger  !  Amid  all  this 
■confusion  and  dismay,  the  medical  heroes  in  that  trying 
hour  faltered  not  in  their  high  duty ;  their  brave  hearts 
quailed  not  l)eforo  the  impending  storm  ;  for  their  undaun- 
ted spirits   this  mighty  deluge  had  no  terrors. 

Chained  to  their  posts  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  and 
honor,  the  physicians  in  this  heartrending  hour  shrank  from 
110  clutv,  avoided  no  responsibility,  tied  from  no  danger,  but 
battled  manfully  and  noljly  to  the  end. 

Oh  !  devoted  heroes  and  martyrs  of  this  noble  profession, 
the  immortal  record  made  by  you  in  this  dreadfull  Wilming- 
ton epidemic,  is  but  the  uniform  character  you  have  borne 
when  in  times  of  like  public  trial  and  perils,  the  passions  of 
the  community  have  been  stirred  by  fearful  visitations  of 
'disease.  Always  during  these  sad  and  trying  occasions, 
when  his  fellow-men  are  panic  stricken  by  the  relentless 
scourges  of  ]iestilence  and  death,  does  the  true  physician 
jnagnanimously  show  himself  to  be  the  servant  of  servants, 
<ever  faithful  among  the  faithless.  The  world  may  not,  and 
•often  does  not,  appreciate  thy  services  for  afflicted  humanity ! 

With  these  -geuci'al  allusions  to  the  heroic  character  of  the 
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true  plij-sieian,  ever  ready  to  bo  offered  upon  the  altar  of 
Immanity,  lot  iis  in  passing  cast  upon  the  hallowed  graves  of 
some  of  the  departed  worthies  of  this  association  a  few- 
sprigs  of  mournful  cypress  ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  had  I 
time,  or  were  it  germane  to  my  subject,  I  would,  in  passing, 
drop  a  tear  over  the  graves  of  these,  and  a  tribute,  also  to 
those  outside  of  our  profession  who  then  stood  heart  to 
heart  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  wdth  the  physicians  in  resis- 
ting the  ravd-es  of  this  terrible  epidemic  to  which  I  have 
alluded.     But  I  must  pass  on. 

Prominent  among  those  on  our  roll  who  have  fallen,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  stands  the  name  of  that  good  man^ 
christian  gentleman,  and  humane  physician,  Dr.  James  E. 
"Williamson,  of  Caswell,  the  President  during  the  years  of 
1852  and  '53,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  earnest  support- 
ers of  our  cherished  association.  Never  can  I  forget  tlioso 
urgent  appeals  and  gentle  words  of  encouragement  to  tlio 
younger  members  of  our  profession,  when,  upon  retiring  from 
the  highest  position  of  the  society,  he  bade  us  farewell,  alas  1 
forever. 

Then  it  was  that  the  spon-taneous  voice  of  the  Society  called 
to  the  presidency  a  gentleman  deeply  enshrined  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  and  whoso 
name  will  stand  bright  and  enduring  in  the  annals  of  tho 
medical  profession,  so  long  as  medical  skill  shall  be  honored, 
the  highest  human  accomplishments  admired,  and  elevated, 
religious  character  reverenced  and  loved?  I  need  scarcely 
mention  the  name  of  Dickson. 

Not  alone  was  he  a  constant  supporter  of  the  Society  and 
a  faithful  attendant  upon  its  meetings  ;  but  well  do  many  of 
ns  remember,  how  it  was  that  by  his  thorough  erudition,  his 
rare  acquirements  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  in  general 
culture,  he  was  the  centre  of  attraction  during  these  pro- 
fessional reunions.  His  great  learning,  gentle  and  dignified 
manners,  ardent  patriotism  and  high  sense  of  duty,  all 
distinguished  him  among  his  fellowmen  ;  and  constituted  him 
a  bright  and  shining  light  in  the  profession  he  loved  so  well. 

Let  us  now  view  him  in  his  last  battle  with  death,  the 
insatiate  archer  as  he  stalks  forth  with  giant  strides  to  crush 
and  devastate  this  fair  city.  He,  too,  alas!  falls  a  victim  to 
the  desolating  epidemic  himself — dies,  a  martyer  to  his  pro- 
fessional devotion.  Him  who,  of  all  others  could  have  taken 
hasty  flight,  remains  firm  at  his  post,  the  Stone-icall  of  his 
j)rofession.  undaunted,  unmoved,  determined  to  do  his  duty, 
even  if  death  were  tho  penalty. 

And  then,  again,  view  with  me,  and  admire  as  you  must, 
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not  alone  liis  retiring  modesty  In  public,  bnt  tliose  noble 
attributes  of  his  private  life,  as  illustrate^^u  the  sacred  retire- 
ments of  home,  when  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  he 
pleads,  that  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  would  nerve  the  arms  of 
his  professional  brethren^  and  give  them  courage  to  stand  up 
in  successful  resistance  to  this  mighty  deluge,  that  was  sweep- 
ing with  such  resistless  destruction  over  this  doomed  and 
afflicted  city. 

It  was  in  these  hallowed  moments  of  private  devotion,  in 
the  audience  chamber  of  the  Most  Hicjh,  when  unseen  by  the 
world,  he  wrestles  in  prayer,  that  the  lives  of  his  associates 
in  this  trying  hour  might  be  spared,  even  if  his  own  should 
be  lain  upon  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice*  Where,  it  may  be 
repeated,  can  you  find  more  sublime  devotion  ?  Could  a 
Cranmer,  a  Latimer,  or  a  Ridley,  have  done  more  ?  When 
such  a  laborer  in  the  broad  fields  of  science  and  humanity 
goes  to  his  final  rest,  he  leaves  something  more  behind  him 
than  a  mere  tomb.  There  is  a  fragrant  perfume  lingering 
about  his  memory ;  there  is  a  trail  of  light  illuminating  the 
pathway  he  has  departed.  A  true  and  philanthropic  man 
never  dies  childless.  No  son  nor  daughter  may  attend  him 
to  his  resting  place,  "  but  his  works  do  follow  him ;"  these 
make  up  his  invisible  procession  ;  these  are  his  long  pos- 
terity, and  live  forever  in  the  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  crown 
of  his  enduring  glory. 

"  Him  we  all  mourn,  his  friends  still  heave  the  sigh  ; 
And  still  the  tear  stands  trembling  in  the  eye, — 
Eis  was  each  mild,  each  amiable  art, 
The  gentlest  manners  and  the  feeling  lieart — 
Fair,  simple  truth,  benevolence  to  all, 
A  generous  warmth  that  glowed  at  friendship's  call." 

Of  whom  besides  shall  we  speak,  or  rather  where  shall  we 
cease  calling  the  missing  names  on  our  roll,  who  have 
"  crossed  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees."  Where  are  those  alone  who  joined  at  the  Wilming- 
ton meeting  eighteen  years  ago  ?  Taylor  of  Newborn, 
Dewey  of  Goldsboro',  Hadley  of  Richmond,  Holmes  of 
Chatham,  Elias  K.  Faison  of  Duplin,  Robert  H.  Tate  of 
New  Hanover,  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  christian  physician, 
passed  gently  away  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh.  Then 
comes  Elias  F.  Shaw  of  Sampson,  borne  down  in  battle, 
pierced  through  with  the  fatal  leaden  missile,  while  nobly 
leading  a  cavalry  charge  at  Petersburg,  near  the  close  of 
that  fearful  and  bloody  strife,  yet  so  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
us  all.  Unlike  those  medical  heroes  who  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  dread  pestilence,  he  bravely  fell  in  defence  of 
what  he  considered  a  just  and  righteous  conflict. 
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But  time  fails  ni^  to  enumerate  at  more  length,  the  names 
of  those  active  members  of  onr  Society,  who,  by  their  arduous 
labors  and  self-sacrificing  devotions  to  duty,  in  their  encoun- 
ters with  diseases  and  epidemics,  died  with  the  harness  on, 
leaving  but  little  of  this  world's  wealth,  it  may  be,  but  names 
and  fame  more  enduring  than  fleeting  riches,  or  than 
monuments  of  brass  or  marble. 

Of  our  deceased  honorary  members,  residents  of  our  own 
State,  we  might  mention  the  names  of  medical  gentlemen  who 
would  have  shed  lustre  upon  their  profession  in  any  State  or 
in  any  county,  but  time  will  allow  me  only  to  recall  the  names 
of  that  noble  trio,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  were  house- 
hold words  in  the  profession  throughout  the  State. 

The  venerable  Benjamin  E,obinson  of  Fayetteville,  one  of 
the  kindest  and  best  of  physicians,  with  a  heart  as  noble 
and  generous  as  ever  pulsated  in  human  bosom,  clinging 
actively  to  his  profession  to  the  da}'  of  his  death,  revered  in 
life  and  lamented  in  death  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Armand  J,  DeBosset,  Sr.,  of  this  city,  who,  for  one  or 
more  generations,  practiced  with  success  his  profession,  for 
which  he  cherished  an  undying  love  to  the  close  of  a  long 
and  laborious  life. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  stands  forth  the  name  of  James 
F.  McBee,  Sr.,  who  at  his  death  was  considered  the  Nestor 
of  his  profession  in  our  State,  as  you  well  know  his  arduous 
and  useful  life  was  spent  in  this  city,  for  whose  interest  he 
labored;  and  those  who  best  remember  his  feelings,  well 
know  that  its  growth  and  prosperity  were  near  and  dear  to 
him  to  the  last.  His  varied  attainments  in  natural  science, 
great  medical  learning  and  experience,  skill  in  diagnosis, 
and  discrimination  in  treatment,  remarkable  fondness  for 
study  and  research,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  the  fields  of 
general  scientific  enquiry  ;  all  these  conjoined  with  his  high 
j)ersonal  character  and  worth,  constituted  him  a  bright  ex- 
emplar to  his  younger  brethren,  as  he  assuredly  was  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  medical  profession. 

In  the  allusions  thus  feebly  made,  fellow  associates,  to  a 
few  pages  of  the  Society's  history  and  objects,  and  of  the 
character  of  its  departed  heroes,  I  have,  in  some  degree, 
however  imperfectly,  sought  to  present  the  "  Heroic  Charac- 
ter of  the  True  Physician."  Let  us  then  continue  in  more 
general  terms  to  hold  him  up  to  public  confidence  and 
admiration. 

His  character  is  seen  in  the  response,  which  he  is   ever  . 
ready  to  make  to  the  calls  of  patriotism  as  well  as  humanity. 
I  allude  not  to  that  sort  of  patriotic,  devotion  which  in  times 
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of  iDolitical  fervor  and  partizan  strife,  ultra  partisans  are  so 
apt  to  profess.  But  I  refer  to  that  higher,  nobler,  and  more 
abiding  devotion  to  duty  and  country,  which  in  times  of  great 
public  peril  and  suffering,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  noblest 
attributes  and  greatest  sacrifices  of  patriots  and  heroes,  who 
love  their  country  more  than  party  or  self.  "  This  charac- 
teristic of  the  True  Physician  is  seen  in  all  ages,  when  f anda- 
montal  principles  of  liljerty  or  of  constitutional  rights  have 
been  invaded,  and  the  standard  of  war  has  been  raised  upon  hi& 
native  soil.  It  has  been  exemplified  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  ti-ue  physician  of  the  South,  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  war  and  poverty,  through  which  this  afflicted 
land  has  passed. 

I  speak  not  in  a  political  sense,  but  in  their  higher  charac- 
ter, as  patriots  and  philanthropists.  No  sooner  v/as  the 
tocsin  of  war  sounded  ia  our  midst,  than  our  true  medical 
men  came  forward  to  the  rescue,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with 
our  brave  poldiers  in  camp  and  field,  and  there  remained 
throughout  that  terrible  conflict.  They  made  sacrifices  and  en- 
countered dangers,  which,  though  receiving  not  so  much  re- 
nown, entitled  them  to  as  much  praise  and  credit  as  was  so 
justly  accorded  to  the  bravest  and  best  on  the  field  ;  and  but 
for  the  services  of  these  true  men  of  the  profession,  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  now  live  to  tell  the  tales  of  those 
thrillmg  times,  v/ould  have  gone  down  to  untimely  graves. 

In  times  of  great  public  trials  like  this,  the  Medical  pro- 
fession is  not  only  an  important,  but  an  indispensable  arm  of 
public  defence.  There  were  true  men,  too,  in  our  ranks  who, 
during  those  eventful  times,  that  tried  the  souls  of  all  men, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  home  not  merely  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  those  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  rear,  but  to  relieve  the  diseases  and  suflerings  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  had  gone  forth  to  imperil 
their  lives  upon  the  fields  of  carnage. 

When  the  history  shall  have  been  written  of  the  true  men 
of  our  profession,  in  connection  wi'jli  those  trying  days,  it 
will  shine  bright  and  enduring,  iinsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
that  of  the  Medical  Heroism  of  any  other  age,  nation,  or 
clime.  And  since  that  stormy  period,  who  has  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  our  poverty-stricken  and 
suffering  fellow-men  of  the  South?  Who  has  been  the  read- 
iest to  lift  up  their  hands,  and  bid  them  onward  in  their  strug- 
gling efforts  at  recuperation  ? 

Who  have  been  foremost,  and  in  fact  the  only  men,  as  a 
class,  to  extend  with  characteristic  benevolence,  the  credit 
system  to  those  unable  to  pay  ?     WJio  have  even  impover- 
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islied  themselves,  and  been  scarcely  able  to  procure  for  tlieir 
families,  ordinary  subsistence  and  clothing  in  their  humane 
efforts  to  relieve  that  destitution,  which  more  than  ever 
abounds  in  this  poor  war-ridden  land  ?  He  feels  in  the  full- 
est sense,  the  inspiring  motives  of  a  profession,  which,  in  its 
broad  and  beneficent  field  of  operations,  recognizes  no  dis- 
tinctions of  condition,  party,  sect,  climate,  race  or  nation. 
Wherever  you  find  humanity,  there  you  will  find  stretched 
out  for  succor  the  ready  hand  of  the  True  Phj'sician.  Go  to 
the  cellar  or  garret  of  any  city,  where  pain  is  felt  and  poverty 
exists,  or  follow  the  tortuous  paths  of  country  life  that  lead  to 
the  hovels  of  the  suffering  poor,  and  in  either  case,  or, 
wherever  else  you  may  find  human  sorrow  or  human  suffer- 
ing, and 'there  you  will  find  the  blessed  foot-prints  of  the 
True  Physician,  who,  unseen  by  the  world,  has  been  scatter- 
ing with  an  unsparing  hand  the  soothing  influences  and 
blessings  of  his  truly  humane  and  noble  calling ;  and  yet 
after  all  this,  and  much  more  than  all  this,  he  is  often  called 
cold  and  selfish,  and  accused  of  being  actuated  by  no  higher 
motive  than  that  of  worshiping  the  God  of  Mammon.  Ours, 
it  is  justly  claimed,  is  the  most  banevolent  of  all  professions 
and  performs  more  hard  lal^or,  both  physical  and  mental,  for 
less  remuneration  than  all  other  professions  combined. — 
And  in  these  times,  especially,  is  the  truth  patent  to  tho 
community,  that  not  from  the  want  of  economy  or  good 
management,  but  from  the  self-sacrifies  demanded  of  us  by 
the  prevailing  poverty  and  distress,  more  of  our  best  medical 
men  are  living  harder  and  dying  poorer  than  an  equal  num- 
ber of  any  other  profession  ;  and  wdiile  this  and  more  is  justly 
claimed  as  true  of  our  noble  profession,  we  admit  frankly, 
that  there  are  a  few  men,  ignoble  men,  in  ours,  as  in  other 
professions,  so  groveling  and  so  soidid  in  their  motives  as 
to  be  influenced  by  no  higher  purposes  than  theses  of  selfish 
advancement  or  pecuniary  gain.  There  may  be  a  fcAv  in 
ours,  as  there  are  many  in  other  professions,  who,  Esau  like, 
would  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Theso 
impostors,  that  through  the  daily  press  advertise  their 
abominable  patent  nostrums,  are  praying  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  communit}^  and  the  credulity  of  the  pulalic,  so  easily  gulled 
by  Immbugery  of  this  kind,  and  are  as  disgusting  and 
abhorrent  to  the  True  Physician,  as  they  are  runious  to  tho 
health  and  destructive  to  the  lives  of  the  people. 

I  repeat  it,  that  this  whole  tribe  of  medical  pretenders,  wheth- 
er within  or  without  the  regular  pale  of  legitimate  medical 
science,  are  cordially  abhorred  by  all  true  medical  men,  and 
?3i3urned,  as  they  should  be,  from  their  ancient  and  honora- 
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and  credulity  of  tlie  public,  and  like  those  members,  unscru- 
j)ulous  and  mean,  in  the  legal  profession,  who  have  so 
unjustly  fattened  upon  that  excessive  litigation,  brought 
about  by  the  troublous  times  in  which  we  live.  I  may  here 
remark,  that  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  high  toned 
bearing  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  in  our  State,  not  to  admit  that  they  too,  cordially  despise 
the  low  tricks  and  meanness  of  those  legal  vampires,  as  do 
ne  the  demagogue^  in  our  own  profession.  Well  may  the 
elevated  of  both  combine  in  these  days  of  corruption,  in 
common  efforts  to  discountenance  all  such  mischievous  and 
unworthy  professional  characters. 

The  imperfect  portraiture  I  have  thus  given  of  the  True 
Physician  would  fail  to  do  him  justice  without  the  additional 
lustre  of  personal  integrity. 

.  In  our  own  as  in  all  other  callings,  great  attainments  and 
skill  are  often  used  to  the  perversion  of  the  everlasting 
principles  of  right  and  justice,  as  Avell  as  to  the  unscrupulous 
advancement  of  self.  That  man  is  not  a  True  Physician 
who  does  not  at  all  times  mantain  a  high  personal 
honor  and  integrity.  He  not  only  has  the  firmness  to 
say  yes,  when  duty  demands,  but  the  decision  to  say 
no  when  duty  and  truth  alike  require  it.  He  is  not  only 
incapable  of  resorting  to  unworthy  or  seductive  means  to 
steal  the  patients  of  other  physicians,  but  scorns  to  seek 
to  impose  his  services  or  prescriptions  on  those  whom,  in  his 
concience,  he  knows  do  not  need  a  physician.  He  not  only 
prefers  not  to  visit  his  patients  longer  than  necesisity  requires, 
but  declines  to  augment  his  bill  against  patients  that  require, 
no  longer  his  attention.  This  personal  integrity  is  illustrated 
in  his  unflinching  devotion  to  the  truths  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, v/hen  on  the  witness  stand  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
Here  is  the  True  Physician  put  upon  his  metal.  When 
smaller  men  yield  to  the  devices  of  counsel  and  ignominiously 
fall  by  the  waj^side,  the  True  Physican  maintains  his  integrity 
and  rises  in  the  estimation  of  the  very  counsel  who  has 
failed  to  ensnare  him  into  the  forbidden  path,  sometimes 
trod  by  the  weak  and  unprincipled  members  of  our  profession. 

It  is  on  such  occasions,  when  innocence  is  pursued  by 
vindictive  persecution  or  malice ;  or  when  on  the  other  hand 
protection  to  society  is  demanded  alike,  by  the  claims  of 
justice  and  the  majesty  of  the  law,  that  the  physician  is 
sought  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  convicting  the  unjustly  ac- 
cused or  of  acquitting  the  guilty  villain  or  murderer.  It  is 
when  those  important  interests  of  society  are  involved,  thai 
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tte  liigli  cliaracfccr  for  inteiiigence  anci  inlegTicj  oi  tiic  'iTa©' 
Physician  shines  foith  in  its  brightest  effulgence.  ^  Then  does 
he  firmly  stand  by  the  truths  of  his  profession,  without  fear, 
faYor  or  affection,  whether  their  legitimate  results  shall  acquit 
the  lowly  or  condemn  the  mighty  to  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
Nor  is  he  ever  seen  at  street  corners  and  other  public  places 
blowing  his  own  trumpet,  either  by  cowardly  innuendoes 
against  some  brother  practitioner,  or  preaching  to  the  public, 
astonishing  and  marvelous  cures  he  claims  to  have  performed, 
seeking  to  catch  by  such  bait  the  weak  and  credulous,  who 
yield  an  easy  prey  to  the  enticements  of  medical  dema- 
gogues, he  often  finding  a  too  willing,  and  mercenary  ally  in 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers ;  ])ufiing  ordinary  surgical 
operations  into  great  and  masterly  triumphs  of  surgical 
skill; 

The  True  Physician,  soaring  above  all  such  low  tricks 
and  devices,  relies  alone  upon  his  own  professional  know- 
ledge, personal  integrity,  and  the  means  God  has  placed  iii 
his  keeping,  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  Add  to  this 
character  of  the  "  True  Heroic  Physician,"  the  crowning 
virtue  of  religion,  and  you  see  him  as  you  see  all  other 
truly  rehgious  men,  in  the  highest,  noblest,  garb  of  genuine 
greatness.  Yes,  it  is  religion  that  sustains  him  in  his  labo- 
rious conflicts  with  disease  and  death.  It  is  this  which  ena- 
bles him  to  bear  with  the  deceitfulness  and  treachery  of 
men.  It  is  this  which  gives  fortitude  in  _  disappointments, 
and  the  highest  heroism  to  his  other  virtues.  It  is  this 
which  lifts  him  above  the  envious  ways  bf  men  and  the 
sordid  attractions  of  life ;  and  Avhen  he  seeks  relief  from 
cares  and  labors,  he  can,  in  the  consolatidn  of  a  liviuing  faith 
in- his  blessed  Eedeemer,  turn  the  supporting  hope  from  the 
trials  of  this  lower  existence  to  the  coming  realities  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  that  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine  tends  to  infideUty.  The  very  reverse  is 
true,  as  the  lives  and  death  of  the  noblest  and  best  in  our 
profession  all  along  attest,  in  the  illumined  pages  of  medical 
history.  In  this  connection  we  need  but  mentioh  the  names 
of  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Boerhaove,  Hey,  Good,  Hope,  Bate- 
man,  Godman,  Gordon,  Brougton,  Capadose,  and  our  own 
Dickson,  these,  and  many  others  of  our  most  distinguished 
medical  savans,  who  were,  and  are  alike  noted  for  their  piety 
and  professional  attainments.  Those  who  make  this  false 
charge  against  our  profession,  are  not  able  to  appreciate 
that  high  sense  of  duty  of  the  True  Physician,  that  impels 
!iim  into  the  charnel  house  of  the  dead,  there  to  delve  into 
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tlie  abstruse  sciences  of  anatomy  and  pliysiologj,  that  lio 
may  extract  therefrom  that  knowledge  no  where  else  to  be 
obtained,  and  so  indispensably  necessary  in  relieving  tho 
pains,  diseases  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures,and  because 
the  ordinary  emotions  and  sensibilities  of  the  physician  are 
not  so  visibly  manifested  in  tho  scenes  of  the  dead  and  dying, 
is  no  evidence  that  these  sacred  feelings  do  not  exist  and 
powerfully  affect  the  medical  man. 

The  true  scholar  loves  wisdom  ;  and  what  is  wisdom  but 
virtue — only  the  fool  is  wicked.  Phj^sicians  are  called  upon 
to  co-operate  with  their  race  in  attaining  to  a  higher  perfec- 
tion. They  are  the  missionaries,  evangelists  and  messengers 
sent  from  God  to  alleviate,  counteract  and  condole  with  some 
of, the  ills  and;evils  that  are  inseparable  from  the  state  of  man. 
They  have  been  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  noble  use. 
Great  trutlis  are  greatly  won,  not  found  by  chance.  God  de- 
clares to  every  one,  "  Thy  powers  of  mind  are  made  for  use 
and  highest  use."  Thus  man's  intellect  must  be  exercised, 
not  merely  for  pleasure  or  fancy,  but  for  the  pui'poses  of 
elevating  and  adorning  his  whole  nature,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  himself,  his  fellow-beings  and  to  his  Maker.  It  may 
sometimes  be,  that  among  physicians,  as  other  men,  there 
is  too  much  educating  of  the  head,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
heart.  This  we  will  not  advise,  but  educate  both  the  head  and 
the  heart,  and  there  will  then  b^  no  discord  between  them, 
but  both  will  blend,  and  harmoniously  send  sweet  music  and 
anthems  up  to  God. 

I  need  not  in  this  place,  and  before  this  audience,  dwell 
upon  the  absolute  completeness  of  self-sacrifice  demanded 
of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  by  the  community,  in  whose 
service  he  spends  his  entire  capacity  of  action,  bodily  and 
mental.  I  need  not  describe  the  toils  he  must  encounter,  the 
iedious  and  burdensome  labors  he  must  pass  through,  many 
weary  days  and  anxious  night  watches.  It  is  the  lot  of  this 
hero  to  act  the  sleepless  soitincl  at  the  bed  side  of  the  sick  ; 
to  wait  there  through  the  noontide  heats,  the  darkening 
twilights  and  all^the  gloomy  hours,  until  the  gvej  dawn,  that 
he  may  avert  the  approach  of  whatever  injurious  influences 
may  oppose  ;  offer  every  gentle  solace,  catch  the  first  ray  of 
a  new  hope  and  seize  upon  the  earliest  favorable  movement  in 
which  to  interpose  kindly  aid  in  his  behalf.  While  others 
fly  before  the  coming  plague,  it  is  his  lot  to  remain  near  the 
pestilential  couch,  to  inhale  its  foul  breath,  to  dwell  in  close 
contact  with  the  deathly  products  of  disease.  Na}^  to  pro- 
tect tho  living,  he  defies  the  very  vapors  of  the  dead.  I 
<£Ould  stir  your  hearts,  as  with  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  by  a 
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descrif.tion  of  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  Medical  Hero  every- 
where. 

Like  the  Promothens  of  the  Greek  drama,  it  has  been  his 
pride  and  joy  to  struggle  against  fate  herself,  and  traverse 
with  unbending  determination  the  evil  current  of  destiny,  ho 
is  made  to  stand  "  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach"  to  repel  the 
contagion  that  affects  whole  nations,  to  arrest  the  course  of 
the  pestilence  ;  to  put  limits  to  the  sway  of  the  remorseless 
king  of  terrors,  in  the  more  familiar  exercise  of  his  daily 
functions.  He  is  called  upon  to  sustain  the  fainting  strength 
and  the  desponding  spirit ;  he  is  invoked  to  "  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased,"  to  relieve  the  tortured  fancy  from  the  horrors 
of  a  gloomy  delirium ;  to  regulate  and  control  the  wildness 
of  the  stormy  will ;  to  temper  the  violence  of  morbid  passion; 
and  to  reseat  the  tottering  intellect  upon  a  steady  throne. 
These  offices  demand  a  more  thorough  abnegation  of  self 
than  all  the  other  avocations  of  life  combined.  But  time 
woiild  fail  me  to  enumerate  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  toils, 
the  labors,  the  struggles,  'the  tortures,  and  often,  worse  than 
all,  the  base  ingratitude,  for  all  this  heroic  devotion ,  martyrdom 
and  death  of  this  true  Hero  and  Physician.  All  these  noble 
attributes  does  he  possess  and  exhibit  for  the  good  of  his  race, 
and  from  the  force  of  the  conviction  most  profoundly  im- 
pressed upon  him  at .  all  times,  that  without  health  man  can 
neither  observe  the  duties,  nor  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life. 

"Nor  weal  til,  nor  hope, 
Nor  fame,  uor  power, 
Can  give  the  heart  one  cheerful  hour. 
When  health  is  gone." 

Who  was  first  and  foremost  to  rush  to  the  rescue  at  Nor- 
folk, at  Sandusky,  and  who  was  first,  foremost  and  most 
stout-hearted  at  all  of  our  Southern  cities :  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Galveston,  and  others, 
when  scourged  with  the  terrible  yellow  fever  epidemic  ?  Oh  \ 
how  sad  the  recital,  when  especially  in  the  Gulf  cities  devas- 
tation, ruin  and  death  seemed  to  visit  every  household.  No 
one  can  fail  to  read  without  sadness,  of  the  disastrous  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  Texas,  in  the  year  1867,  that  swept  to  the 
realms  of  death,  not  less  than  four  thousand  persons.  In 
every  seaboard  town  many  physicians  died ;  in  some,  a 
majority  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  fellow  beings,  and  in 
the  Eastern  town  of  Alleytown,  we  find  seven  of  these  medi- 
cal heross,  who,  unawed  by  the  pestilential  storm,  dispute 
the  claims  of  death  inch  by  in  inch,  until  but  one  of  this  noble 
band  is  left,  upon  whom  all  e_ycs  and  hearts  were  turned  with 
imploring  appeals.     The  cynosure  of  all  hearts,  he  remains 
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.solitary  and  alone,  none  with  Tvliom  to  consult,  none  to 
relieve  for  a  single  moment  the  overwhelming  demand  upon 
him  for  aid.  At  last,  as  the  only  surviving  passenger  of  the 
shipwrecked  craft,  holding  on  to  the  last  splintered  frag- 
ment of  human  hopes,  he,  too,  goes  down  amid  the  lashing 
waves  and  storms  of  this  terrible  epidemic  sea.  The  story  is 
told — the  tocsin  is  sounded — all  dead !  all  dead  ! ! 

In  the  history  of  the  Alamo,  the  blqody  Lone  Star  massacre, 
upon  whose  tragic  portals  I  was  years  ago  permitted  to  stand, 
the  names  of  a  Crocket,  a  Bonham  and  a  Travis,  have  been 
rendered  immortal  by  their  dauntless  courage,  unflinching 
heroism,  martyrdom  and  death  for  the  cause  they  loved  so 
well.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  names  of  medical  heroes 
and  martyrs,  like  these,  be  emblazoned  high  in  letters  of 
gold  upon  the  tablets  of  history  and  embalmed  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  honor  the  dying  struggles  of  the  hero  and 
martyr  ?  These  and  thousands  like  unto  these,  have  perished 
amid  these  sweeping  pestilential  simoons,  which  have  so  often 
traversed  and  depopulated  so  many  of  the  choicest  cities 
and  fairest  portions  of  earth.  And  thus  does  the  life  of  the 
physician  verify  the  truth  of  that  memorable  saying,  that  the 
place  for  man  to  die,  ^s  where  he  dies  for  man.  He  oiten 
receives  into  his  own  devoted  breast  those  arrows  of  death 
]that,  he  seeks  to  avert  from  the  heart  of  his  patient.  Not 
only  does  he  watch  anxiously  and  unremittingly  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick,  but  when  death  comes,  it  remains  often  to 
him,  as  their  only  earthly  friend,  to  comfort  the  grief-stricken 
family,  and  even  to  purchase,  with  his  own  means,  decent 
habiliments  for  the  dead.  It  is  also  well  known  that  many  every- 
where, and  in  the  country,  a  majority  of  the  afflicted,  beggared 
poor  are  shifted  off  the  conscience  of  the  community,  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  family  physician  and  neighborhood 
doctor.  This  common  benefactor,  they  seem  to  think,  has 
even  in  these  hard  times,  food  and  raiment,  shoes  and  medi-- 
cine,  for  all  of  this  numerous  class. 

Do  you -vyonder  then  at  the  anxious  and  careworn  face  of 
^he  physician  ?  The  foot-hall  often  between  jjoverty,  penury 
jjoor-liouses  and  deatli. 

The  world  knows  little,  and  like  "  Gallio,"  cares  "  for  none 
of  these  things."  Those  only  who  know  the  toils  of  a  large 
practice,  especially  in  the  country,  in  which  the  physician 
endures  an  abject  slavery  to  the  necessities  or  caprices  of 
every  one,  who  chooses  to  demand  his  time,  or  to  disturb  his 
repose,  can  comprehend  such  wearing  out  of  both  body  and 
mind.  Oiir  State,  too,  that  should  foster  learning  and  iiiedi- 
cal  education,  and  reauire  both  at  the  hmidH  of  the  physician^ 
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drives  men  from  her  borders  to  procure  su.bjects  for  the  study 
of  anatomy.  A  physician  may  be  prosecuted  for  malpractice, 
yet  the  hiw  refuses  to  afford  him  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  knowledge-. 

Oh !  for  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  that  would  lift 
our  law-makers  above  pandering  to  this  plebeian  superstition, 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Passing  by  the  neglect  of  the  State,  and  the  difficulties  and 
embarassments  of  medical  student  life,  suppose  he  passes 
successully  through  the  loathsome  scenes  of  the  dead-house, 
and  enters  actively  and  eagerly  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession — throwing  himself  among  the  dangers  of  conta- 
gion and  effluvia,  whether  in  hospital,  camp  or  private 
house,  spending  his  time  in  the  chambers  of  anguish,  pain 
and  death  ;  after  he  has  performed  all  this  labor  and  exposed 
his  life  to  all  these  trials  and  dangers,  then  must  he  make  up 
his  mind  to  be  poorly  paid  and  often  be  unrewarded  by  those 
very  men  for  whom  he  staked  his  life  and  risked  so  much  to 
rescue  from  premature  graves.  This  extraordinary  hesita- 
tion and  sometimes  refusal  of  patients  to  make  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  physician  for  his  services  and  medecines 
is  a  sad  illustration  of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man."  The 
ingenious  pretexts  of  many,  after  they  have  recovered  from 
sickness,  to  avoid  payment  of  their  just  accounts,  would  be 
often  amusing  were  it  not  for  the  straitened  circumstances 
and  depleted  pockets  of  the  physician,  and  the  dire  necessities 
of  his  family. 

I  have  read  of  the  patience  of  Job  under  his  severe  afflic- 
tions. I  have  heard  of  the  forbearance  and  benevolence  of 
christian  men,  under  rights  withheld  and  wrongs  inflicted. 
But  where,  oh !  where  else,  on  earth  will  you  find  so  much 
unrequited  labor,  such  Samaritan-like  goodness,  such  charity, 
as  you  will  find  in  the  daily  rounds  of  this  sublime  Hero,  I 
have  this  hour  been  holding  up  to  your  view. 

Between  the  physician  and  clergyman,  there  should  be  the 
most  fraternal  regard ;  going  hand  in  hand  to  the  house  of 
suffering  and  of  sorrow — both  public  benefactors,  both  striv- 
ing for  the  good  of  their  race.  The  teachings  of  medical 
science  harmonizes  with  and  supports  the  Bible,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Bible  sustains  the  everlasting  truths  of 
science,  despite  the  futile  attempts  of  infidel  writers  to  dis- 
prove this  glorious  truth.  Yet,  is  it  not  passing  strange, 
that  these  clergymen,  so  noble  and  so  good,  vdll  lend  their 
names  and  influence  to  such  unworthy  objects,  as  to  the  tes- 
tifying, through  the  daily  press,  and  numberless  cheap  and 
worthless  almanacs,  of  the  woriderful  results  of  patent  j:)«7fe, 
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powders,  syrups,  ointments,  hitters  and  liniments,  each,  having^ 
its  own  higli  sounding  title,  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  ?  We  would  desire  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
this  class,  the  example  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  recently 
reproached  with  such  withering  sarcasm,  one  of  these  noto- 
rious humbugs,  who  had  presumed  to  forge  his  name  in 
support  of  a  new  fangied  surgical  appliance,  with  which  he 
was  seeking  to  delude  the  public. 

And  now,  fellow  members,  my  task  is  done,  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly, none  knows  better  than  myself.  My  only  hope  is 
that  something  may  have  been  said  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  "  True  Heroic  Physician,"  that  will  be  borno 
out  to  life  by  observers  in  his  past,  present  and  future. 

In  concluding,  there  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  wide-spread  de- 
moralization existing  among  medical  men,  for  the  last  few 
years.  Many,  from  the  extreme  financial  stringency  of  the 
times,  have  been  compelled  to  unite  with  their  profession 
some  secular  avocation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  decent  support 
for  themselves  and  families.  Professors  in  some  of  our 
Southern  Medical  Colleges,  and  others  of  our  noblest  and 
best,  have  been  driven  to  these  straits  by  the  common  wreck 
and  ruin  of  our  country.  But  let  us  close  up,  as  best 
we  can,  the  broken  columns  of  our  ranks.  Let  us  cling  with 
persistent  patience  and  fortitude,  (if  it  be  at  all  possible,)  to 
a  profession  so  worthy  of  the  highest  devotion.  For  it, 
there  is,  we  hope,  in  store  at  no  distant  future,  brighter  and 
better  days.  The  fiery  trials  of  the  recent  past  and  present, 
we  trust,  are  destined  soon  to  pass  away ;  and  then  will  this 
night  of  darkness  be  followed  by  the  more  resplendent  morn 
of  hope  and  promise.  When  this  comes,  as  come,  we  trust,  it 
will,  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  happiness  will  dawn  upon 
ours,  as  weU  as  other  professions,  who  expect  to  receive  the 
legitimate  rewards  of  honest  labor. 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
Have  a  will  for  every  fate, 
Still  relieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Let  US,  my  brethren,  hold  out  faithful  to  the  end.  Let 
us,  each  and  every  one,  resolve  to  come  up  and  participate 
in  the  jo^s  and  pleasures  of  these  annual  medical  reunions. 
Let  us  bring  along  with  us  some  ne  vv  medical  facts,  that  will 
interest_  our  brethren,  and  thereby  help  to  strengthen  the 
foundation  of  this  noble  medical  superstructure ;  and  thus,  after 
drinking  afresh  at  tliis  medical  foun<-,  will  each  member  re- 
turu  again  to  liiis  lau'/i-.s,  arn-ied  uuew  for  the  conflicts,  the 
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trials,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  professional  life. 
And  when,  with  him,  life's  harvest  is  past,  and  its  summer  is 
ended,  though  no  warrior's  chaplet  may  adorn  his  brow,  no 
loud  hosannah  may  fall  upon  his  ears,  that  heartfelt 
joy  and  fullness  of  satisfaction  will  be  his,  that  all  earth's 
wealth,  pageantry  and  poWer  can  never  purchase.  And  when 
he  falls,  though  his  grave  may  be  unmarked  by  storied  urn 
or  monumental  marble,  the  cheering  light  of  his  meritorious 
services  will  shed  a  rich  halo  over  his  last  moments,  and 
when  the  laurels  of  the  conquerors  shall  have  faded  and  the 
deeds  of  the  renowned  are  forgotten,  his  work  of  love  and 
kindness  will  be  green  in  the  memory  of  the  just,  and  treas* 
ured  in  the  hearts  of  the  good. 


[APPENDIX  B.] 


ADDRESS 

OF 

CHAS.    J.    O'HAGAN,    M     D., 
ON  LEAVING  THE  CHAIR. 


On  retiring  from  the  chair,  and  ceasing  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  presiding  officer  of  this  Society,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  address  a  few  words  to  you,  on  matters  connected 
with  the  well-being  o%this  body,  and  the  advancement  of  our 
common  profession. 

And  it  must  be  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction  to  every 
member  of  this  Society,  to  witness  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  progress  and  advancement,  which  it  now  exhibits. 

Besucitated  from  the  grave,  as  it  were,  by  a  few  earnest 
and  devoted  men,  four  years  ago,  it  has  advanced  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  vigor  and  strength,  in  a  manner  that  argues  well 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  profession  in  this  State, 

While  so  many  members  of  our  Society  have  besn  diiven 
from  the  profession  of  their  choice,  by  the  stern  necessity 
which  forces  men  to  self-preservation,  by  any  means  not  in- 
compatible with  honor  and  self -respect,  the  remaining  few 
have  determined  that  this  organization,  the  exponent  of  the 
medical  mind  of  North  Carolina,  shall  not  be  overwhelmed  in 
the  general  ruin  and  demoralization,  which  has  overtaken  the 
most  sacred  institutions  and  cherished  interests  of  the  State. 
It  adds  another  to  the  many  examples,  which  go  to  illus- 
trate the  indestructible  vitality  of  this  Southern  country  and 
people. 

The  younger  members  of  the  profession  are  hastening  to 
add  their  youth  and  energy,  to  advance  the  cause  of  medical 
science  in  the  State,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  congratu- 
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lation  to  see  the  class  of  young  men  who  have  stepped  for-' 
ward,  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  medical  progress,  and 
enroll  themselves  in  the  great  army  of  noble  and  heroic  men, 
who  devote  themselves  and  their  lives  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  private  interests  and 
emoluments.  These  young  gentlemen  might  well  be  proud 
of  the  high  compliment  paid  to  their  professional  attain- 
ments by  the  very  comj)etent  gentlemen,  whose  duty  it  was, 
as  members  of  this  Examining  Board,  to  enquire  and  report 
on  their  qualifications  and  ability,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that  Board 
that  at  no  time,  since  they  have  exercised  the  responsible 
duties  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  those  to  whose 
care  the  lives  and  health  of  the  community  shall  be  entrus- 
ted, have  so  many  young  men  come  before  them,  so  emi- 
nently fitted  to  discharge  these  duties. 

It  is  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  grade  of 
medical  scholarship  is  advancing  throughout  the  State,  and 
that  the  profession  and  the  public  must  be  benefited  by  this 
progress  in  scientific  attainments  and  professional  excellence. 

To  the  sneers  and  jibes  of  puny  witlings,  who  assail  the 
profession  of  medicine  for  its  short  comings  or  its  failures, 
no  answer  will  be  made.  But  to  the  earnest  and  sincere 
men,  who  find  fault  with  it,  because  it  is  not  yet  ranked 
among  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  its  therapeutics  a  large 
amount  of  uncertainty  and  empericism  still  exist,  it  can  be 
truly  answered,  that  these  reproaches  are  fast  ceasing  to  be 
deserved. 

While  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  medicine,  in  its 
present  conditioa,  can  attain  to  certainty  of  the  exact 
sciences,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  anatomy,  physiology 
and  f)athology,  an  amount  of  exact  knowledge  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  last  hundred  years,  which  may  inspire 
the  hope,  that  the  future  of  medicine  promises  as  glorious  a 
triumph  as  any  of  the  kindred  professions  of  civilized  life. 

The  "  glorious  uncertainty"  of  the  Law  is  not  made,  a  cause 
of  complaint  of  its  inutility  or  worthlessness ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  imperfection  of  medicine,  it  will  hardly  be  said 
of  it,  as  is  so  often  said  of  Law  in  its  practical  workings,  that 
*'  Summa  Lex,  Summa  Injuria."  The  acrimonious  disputes, 
and  wranglings  of  rival  Theologians  and  angry  sects  would 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  discarding 
religion,  or  refusing  credit  to  its  vital  truths  because  its 
professors,  sometimes  in  their  zeal  for  nonessential  points, 
forgot  for  a  short  time  the  great  principles,  which  all  teach 
and  all  should  practice.    Yet  these  changes  of  opinion  an4 
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practice  in  tliG  liistoi-y  of  medicine  are  trifling,  comijarect  to 
the  convulsions  of  tlie  moral  and  religious  world. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  change,  it  is  evident  to  the  dullest 
comprehension,  that  a  steady  advance  has  been  made,  and  is 
now  going  on  with  more  rapid  strides,  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  world's  history. 

When  Agamemnon,  "  king  of  men,"  and  the  "  swift  footed 
Achilles,"  fought  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  their  army  sur- 
geons, PodaHrius  and  Machaon,  would  show  to  a  great  dis- 
advantage with  the  Surgeons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
arrested  hemorrhage  from  amputated  limbs  by  boiling  oil  on 
the  application  of  the  actual  cauter}^  to  the  bleeding  stumps, 
and  these  again,  in  turn,  with  Ambrose  Pare,  who  revolu- 
tionized surgery  by  the  ligation  of  arteries.  And  from  Pare, 
to  the  modern  Surgeons  how  vast  the  strides  which  the 
profession  has  made !  From  the  boiling  oil  and  the  actual 
cautery,  to  Chloroform,  and  Acux^ressures,  what  wonderful  ad- 
vances in  knowledge,  what  vast  diminution  of  suffering,  what 
saving  of  human  life !  It  is  related  of  the  soldiers  of  France, 
that  when  it  was  known  among  them,  that  Pare  was  on  the 
field  in  charge  of  the  Hospitals,  they  went  into  action  or 
advanced  to  the  assault  of  fortified  places,  with  an  ardor  and 
enthusiasm,  which  their  profound  confidence  in  his  skiU  as  a 
surgeon  had  much  to  do  with  exciting,  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Great  Napoleon  paid  the  same  honorable  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  science  of  the  illustrious  Larry. 

It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen 
rpFesent,  what  an  encouraging  effect,  confidence  in  the  skill 
and  kindness  of  their  medical  ofiicers,  had  upon  our  own 
'  soldiers  4n  the  late  war  between  the  States. 

The  trium;phs  of  modern  surgery  will  not  be  disputed  or 
'  denied  by  the  most  skeptical  of  our  revilers.  The  names  of 
the  distinguished  men,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to 
whose  genius  and  industry  the  world  is  so  much  indebted 
for  the  means  by  which  life  is  prolonged,  disease  and  suf- 
fering prevented  or  removed,  are  too  familiar  to  all  men,  to 
permit  this  branch  of  our  profession  to  be  rediculed  or 
undervalued. 

The  labors  of  the  illustrious  Sims  alone,  would  entitle  this 
branch  of  the  profession  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  world, 
and  to  Atlee  belongs  the  credit  of  demonstrating  the  safety 
•and  the  success  of  ovariotomy. 

While  the  triumps  of  Surgery  are  thus  placed  beyond 
dispute,  the  labors  of  the  physician  have  advanced  "  pari 
passu,"  and  been  crowned  with  equal  success. 

The  terrible  plagues  and  epidemics,  which  in  former  times 
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desolated  tlie  globe,  are  now,  tlianks  to  modern  medicineSj,, 
stripped  of  tlieir  terrors  and  rendered  comparatively  innocu- 
ous. Small  Pox  no  longer  commits  its  ravages,  as  in  days 
of  yore.  The  discover}^  of  vaccination,  by  the  illustrious 
Jenner,  has  almost  banished  from  the  world  this  most 
loathsome  of  diseases.  Cholera  and  typhus,  which  swept 
away  more  victims  than  the  most  destructive  wars,  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  subjugated  by  modern  sciences,  and 
if  we  cannot  always  snatch  their  victims  from  death,  we  have 
achieved  a  victory  of  no  less  importance ;  we  have  substituted 
prevention  for  cure. 

The  study  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  laws  has  discovered 
the  hidden  springs,  whence  flow  the  poisons  of  Cholera- 
Typhus  and  Malaria,  and  taught  mankind,  by  what  means, 
these  dread  destroyers  of  the  race  can  be  arrested  in  their' 
course  and  their  ravages  stayed. 

But  it  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  recount  before  this 
audience,  the  triumphs  achieved  by  moderen  medicine  in  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  vrorid.  Every  department  of  social 
life  has  felt  the  benefits  of  medical  science.  From  the 
miner,  in  his  subterranean  field  of  labor,  to  the  artisan  in  the 
factory  and  workshop,  from  the  lonely  student  at  his  mid- 
night lamp  to  the  merchant  in  his  counting  room,  to  the 
statesman  in  his  closet,  all  have  been  benefited  in  some 
degree,  by  the  labors  and  discoveries  of  scientific  medicine. 
Human  life  has  been  prolonged,  disease  prevented,  and  the 
average  of  physical  and  moral  health  and  happiness  largely 
increased.  It  is  charged,  however,  that  modern  medicine 
has  degenerated  into  an  expectant  and  do-nothing  system,. 
in  which  nature  is  left  to  cure  the  patient,  while  the  phy- 
sician, openly  avowing  the  impotence  of  his  art,  busies  him-, 
i^elf  with  the  care  of  the  patient's  alimentation  and  tha 
details  of  nursing  him  to  convalescence  and  strength..  The 
charge,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  proves  tha 
ignorance  of  its  authors.  If  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  disease  has  proven,  that  many  run  a  definite  course,  which, 
no  amount  of  drug  medication,  can  cut  short  or  prevent, 
and  besides,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  recovery,  is  it  not  a. 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  patient  that  he  be  spared 
the  pain  and  danger  of  meddlesome  or  mischievous  medica-- 
tion,  and  be  allowed  fair  play  at  least,  in  the  desperate  battle 
between  life  and  death.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Chambers, 
of  London  :  "  Is  it  doing  nothing  to  keep  up  constant  relays 
of  soothing  applications  night  and  day  for  a  week  or  ten 
days'?  Is  the  enforcement  of  continuous  nutrition  no  labor  ? 
Is  it  so  much  easier  to  support  the  waning  life  than  to  weak' 
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fen  it,  that_  the  former  sliould  be  condemned  as  illness,  tlie 
latter  praised  as  activity  ?  Is  it  notliing  to  stand  sentinel 
against  the  fatal  seductions  of  Polypharmacy  ?"  The  dimin- 
ished mortality  in  some  hitherto  most  fatal  and  intractable 
of  diseases,  while  it  attests  the  wisdom  of  modern  medicine, 
condemns  th.e  ignorance  of  its  traducers.  The  philosophic 
study  of  medicine  is  but  of  modern  date.  To  Sydenhan  in 
England  may  be  given  the  credit  of  studying  nature  in 
diseases,  and  although  the  brilHant  speculations  and  theories 
of  some  distinguished  men  in  the  profession,  have  for  a  while 
diverted  mens  minds  from  the  true  study  of  medical  science 
and  art,  yet  upon  the  whole,  the  current  of  thought  has  set 
steadily  in  that  direction,  and  a  rigid  inductive  method  of 
study  has  taken  the  place  of  the  purely  metaphysical  or 
theoretical  formerly  employed.  What  the  medical  thinker 
of  the  present  day  aims  at,  is  not  the  promulgation  of  some 
brilliant  or  seductive  theory  ;  but  the  careful  collection  and 
collation  of  well  authenticated  facts,  from  which  some  general 
ld,ws  can  be  deduced.  And  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  is  that  independence  of  thought  so  characteristic 
of  modern  medicine. 

"Nullias  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri,"  is  the  motto. 
The  age  of  credulity  is  past,  and  that  of  a  wise  skepticism  has 
taken  its  place.  No  mans  "  ipsi  dixit "  rules  further,  than  it 
is  capable  of  demonstration  after  the  most  rigid  and  search- 
ing analysis.  Surely,  from  this  spirit  of  independent  thought 
and  earnest  search  after  truth,  the  most  beneficial  results 
must  follow.  If  the  addition  of  a  new  truth  benefits  man- 
kmd,  the  explosion  of  error  falls  but  little  short  of  it  in 
importance  to  the  world. 

With  the  labors  of  Virchow  and  Paget  and  Bealo  and 
Brown-Sequard,  we  are  fast  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
mysterious  laws,  which  govern  vital  action,  either  in  its 
physiological  or  pathological  states,  and  the  microscope  is 
hourly  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  molecular  growths  and 
force,  in  the  different  tissus  of  the  body.  With  instruments 
of  precision,  as  the  sphygmograph,  the  thermometers  and  the 
sthethoscopes,  we  can  detect  the  hidden  changes  going  on 
in  the  human  organism,  and  if  we  cannot  always  arrest  the 
morbid  action  which  hurries  it  to  destruction,  we  can  at  least 
alleviate  the  pangs  of  death  and  smooth  the  pathway  to  the 
grave. 

,  As  to  the  charge  of  uncertainty  and  empericism,  every 
intelligent  medical  man  knows,  that,  at  no  time  since  medi- 
cine was  first  practised  as  an  art  or  cultivated  as  a  science, 
has  the  practitioner  of  the  healing  art  been  able  to  approach 
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the  bed  of  sickness,  with  so  much  positive  knowledge  of  the 
means  and  apjiliances,  by  which  suffering  may  bo  relieved 
and  health  restored,  as  now.  At  no  time,  have  the  peculiar 
actions  of  medicinal  agents,  been  so  carefully  investigated 
and  so  thoroughly  understood  as  now,  while  daily  discoveries 
add  new  resources  to  our  means  of  successfully  combating 
disease  and  death.  As  members  of  a  profession,  which 
devotes  itself  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  we  have  a  just  right 
to  expect  honorable  recognition  of  our  labors  from  society, 
and  our  profession  has  likewise  claims  upon  us  which  wo 
must  never  forget  or  ignore. 

Lord  Bacon  has  justly  said :  "I  hold  every  man  a  debtor 
to  his  profession;  from  which  as  men  do  seek  and  re- 
ceive countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to 
endeavor,  themselves,  to  be  a  help  and  an  ornament  there- 
to." A  profession,  such  as  ours,  adorned  by  the  labor  and 
thought  of  so  many  learned,  pure-minded  and  noble  men, 
has  indeed  claims  upon  its  members.  If,  as  wdll  not  be 
denied,  it  is  a  source  of  honor  and  credit  to  us,  surely  it 
behooves  us  to  reflect  honor  and  credit  upon  it.  The  light 
in  which  the  profession  is  regarded  by  some  of  its  members, 
is  quaintly  expressed  by  a  German  Poet,  who  says,  speaking 
of  sciences : 

"To  some  she  is  a  Goddess  great, 

To  some  a  milcli  cow  of  tlie  field, 
Their  business  still  to  calculate 

The  butter  she  -will  yield." 

To  those  who  regard  the  profession  in  the  latter  light,  it 
would  be  needless  to  say  anything.  While  admitting  and 
demanding  that  we  "  receive  countenance  and  profit "  from 
it ;  yet  to  the  man  who  pursues  it  for  "  the  butter  it  will 
yield  "  we  can  only  say,  that  he  who  practices  it  in  that  spirit, 
or  for  that  sole  purpose,  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  can 
never  reap  true  distinction  or  reward.  That  he  may,  per- 
haps, accumulate  money,  is  possible ;  but  the  same  object 
could  be  more  readily  attained  by  the  practice  of  any  otlier 
calling,  with  more  ease  and  certainty,  without  bringing 
odium  on  a  noble  profession,  by  descending  from  the  dignity 
of  the  physician  to  the  tricks  of  the  pedler,  while  no  amount 
of  success  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  professional  dig- 
nity and  character. 

The  vilest  vender  of  panaceas  and  pills  may  often  realize 
a  fortune  by  preying  on  the  ignorance  or  credulity  of  man- 
kind, but  the  fraud  and  chicanery,  with  which  he  achieved 
pecuniary  success,  are  only  made  more  conspicuous  by  the 
ostentatious  exhibition  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  For  the 
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sincere  and  devout  worshipers  at  tlio  slirine  of  science  ara 
reserved  the  fame  and  rewards  b}'  which,  in  all  ages,  men  have 
sooner  or  later  distinguished  their  benefactors. 

A  large  and  lucrative  practice  is  not  always  the  test  of 
professional  merit ;  for,  we  daily  see,  these  shared  by  the 
Ignorant  pretender  and  the  charlatan,  as  well  as  by  the 
intelligent  and  scientific  physician. 

But  it  is  only  to  the  men  of  science  and  integrity  that  an 
enduring  fame  is  given.  The  labors  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Simpson  were  not  appreciated  alone  by  the  great  scientifi^c 
bodies  of  the  world,  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his 
professional  brethren,  but  even  the  shrewd  Burghers  of 
Edinburgh  were  not  slow  to  recognise  them. 

When  the  committee,  to  confer  on  him  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  waited  on  him  for  that  purpose,  they  distinctly  express- 
ed their  gratitude  for,  and  high  appreciation  of,  the  distin- 
guished honor  and  enduring  benefit  his  scientific  labors  and 
discoveries  had  conferred  upon  their  city.  No  amount  of 
mere  wealth  could  have  been  of  equal  value  to  him,  or  could 
have  benefited  the  world  to  the  same  extent  as  the  dis- 
covery of  Chloroform,  and  its  application  to  surgery  and 
obstetrics.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  great  medical 
nsinds  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  honors,  which  await  the 
distinguished  men  in  other  professions.  Leibig  has  been 
decorated  with  the  rank  and  title  of  Barou.  Nelaton  is  not 
only  the  intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  but  is  a  Senator  of  the  Empire  and  is  honored  equally 
with  the  successful  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  France. 

It  IS  in  America  alone,  of  civilized  nations,  that  no  recog- 
nition for  distinguished  services  is  accorded  to  eminent 
professional  merit.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  peculiar 
structure  of  our  political  system  of  government,  or  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  merit,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  in  the  distribution  of  honors  and  rewards, 
medicine  is  not,  can  not,  or  does  not,  successfully  compete 
with  law.  The  popular  divine,  by  a  little  judicious  raiiture 
of  politics  with  religion,  exerts  a  wider  and  stronger  influence 
on  public  affairs  than  the  votaries  of  medical  science,  -vshose 
whole  fife  has  been  given  for  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  mankind. 

One  of  the  consequences  which  result  from  this  state  of 
things  is,  that  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  profession 
are  driven  out  of  it,  or  voluntarily  seek  surer  avenues  to  dis- 
tinction. Another,  that,  the  masses,  seeing  the  comparativa 
obscurity  and'neglect  with  which  the  profession  is  treated, 
rarely  educate   the  most  promising  of  our  youth  for  the 
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Knedical  profession,  and  are  disposed  to  foist  upon  ns  the 
second  or  third  rate  minds.  This  must  be  stopped.  The 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  professional  excellence  has  been 
discussed  for  some  years  past,  by  the  various  Scientific 
Societies  throughout  the  country,  and  various  plans  have 
been  recommended  ;  but  inmyjudgment,  the  wisest  and  surest 
plan,  and  one  most  likely  to  be  successful,  is  the  exercise  of 
a  rigid  determination  on  the  part  of  the  medical  practitioner 
to  receive  no  one  as  a  student  in  his  office  whose  mental 
calibre  and  previous  training  forbids  the  hope,  that,  wdth 
proper  application  and  industry,  he  may  reflect  credit  and 
honor  on  the  profession. 

Unless  this  precaution  be  adopted,  it  is  vain  to  look  to  the 
colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country  to  protect 
society  from  ignorance  and  incompetence,  or  the  profession 
from  the  odium  and  contempt,  wdiich  its  unwortli}^  members 
so  often  reflect  upon  it.  The  curriculum  at  most  medical 
schools  is  complete  enough,  and  the  teachers  amply  compe- 
tent to  discharge  their  duties ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  pre- 
paratory education  of  students,  as  well  as  their  intellectual 
training,  does  not  fit  them  to  be  benefited  by  the  instructions 
of  the  medical  teacher  ;  wdiilst  the  competition  among  rival 
schools  tends  to  a  laxity  of  discij^lin©  in  the  conferring  of 
degrees,  which  makes  the  possessor  of  a  diploma  not  always 
entitled  to  the  honor  and  respect,  which  its  possession  should 
justly  imply. 

If  we  would  keep  the  professional  standard  of  excellence 
bigh,  we  must  be  careful  to  admit  those  only  v/lio  will  come 
lip  to  that  standard,  to  receive  those  alone  wdiose  future 
course  is  likely  to  reflect  credit,  or  add  lustre  to  a  profession, 
■which  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  to  society  than 
any  other  among  men. 

It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fessional character,  not  only  among  its  members,  but 
throughout  the  State ;  and  I  have  considered  it  not  unbe- 
coming the  presiding  oflicer  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  to  it  and  the  ^Jrofession  at  large. 

The  present  age  is  one  of  wonderful  activity  in  all  de- 
partments of  science,  and  new  discoveries  are  daily  shedding 
light  on  what  was  formerl}'  obscure  or  doubtful.  He  who  is 
not  advancing  is  retrograding  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  profession,  not  content  to  drag  along  in 
obscurity  or  mediocrity,  to  co-operato  with  his  brethren  in 
the  advancement  of  science,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  usefalness. 
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The  profession  requires  these  things  at  the  hands  of  its 
members,  and  this  poor  and  oppressed  old  State,  so  plim- 
dered  and  degraded  by  bad  and  dishonest  men,  looks  ap- 
pealingly  to  her  sons  of  the  medical  profession  to  help 
sustain  her  ancient  and  honorable  fame.  The  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  the  times  has  not  reached  our  profession ; 
and  if  the  peculiar  character  of  our  calling  forbids  us  to 
mingle  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country,  we  can  exert  a 
moral  influence  on  the  public  by  the  practice  of  a  stern 
integrity  and  a  pure  morality,  which  will  be  a  living  rebuke 
on  profligacy  and  venality.  We  can  do  more — we  can  win 
honor  and  fame  for  ourselves  and  shed  lustre  on  the  Btate, 
once  so  prolific  in  great  and  noble  intellects. 

When  great  congresses  of  nations  assemble  to  recount  the 
deeds  of  the  men  of  genius  and  science,  whose  deeds  and 
labors  have  advanced  and  improved  mankind,  see  to  it, 
that  North  Carolina  takes  her  place  among  the  proudest  of 
them  all,  and  does  not  han^^  her  head  in  shame  over  indo- 
lence of  her  degenerate  sons. 


[APPENDIX  C] 


LIGATION  OF  KIGHT-EXTEKNAL    ILIAC  ARTEBY 
FOR  TRAUMATIC  ANEURISM  OF  FEMORAL 

ARTERY, 
By  E.  BUREE  HAYWOOD,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


In  December,  1869,  I  was  requested  by  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  White  and  Major  Worth,  U.  S.  A.,  to  visit  the  post 
hospital  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  the  purj5ose  of  seeing  and 
consulting  about  the  case  of  Sergeant  Johnson,  (Company 
B.,  8th  Reg.,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  wounded  October  23d,  1869, 
by  a  pistol  ball  in  the  outer-upj)er  third  of  the  right  thigh. 
The  ball  ranged  upwards  and  inwards,  and  wounded  the 
femoral  artery. 

December  15.th,  1869,  I  again  visited,  by  request,  the  post 
hospital.  I  invited  Drs.  Little  and  F.  J.  Haywood,  Jr.,  to 
accompany  me.  We  found  Sergeant  Johnson  in  a  debilitated 
condition,  caused,  principally,  by  his  long  confinement  to 
bed  in  a  constrained  position,  his  right  limb  haying  been 
flexed  since  the  reception  of  the  wound.  Tho  right  knee 
joint  was  anchylosed.  At  the  upper  third  of  the  right  thigh, 
there  was  a  very  large  aneurismal  tumor,  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  to 
Poupart's  ligament.  This  tumor  had  made  its  appearance 
soon  after  the  reception  of  the  wound,  and  had  been  slowly 
increasing  in  size. 

Digital  and  instrumental  compression  had  been  used  for 
weeks,  but  with  no  beneficial  result.  The  whole  limb  was 
now  cedematoua  from  venous  congestion,  and  very  painfuL 
Tho  aneurismal  tumor  was  pulsating  violently,  showing  on 
ono  side  a  dark  ryddijijli  gpot,  indicating  ijiilummation,  ulcura- 
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tioii,  and  most  probably  immediate  death.  Near  Ponpart's 
ligament,  there  was  a  small  ulceration,  caused  by  the  use  of 
an  arterial  compressor.  On  consultation,  we  advised  an 
immediate  operation,  and  proposed  the  following  one  :  To 
control  the  circulation  in  the  femoral  artery  by  pressure  on 
it,  where  it  passes  over  the  os  jmhis,  to  open  the  ane'urismal 
tumor  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  then  turn  out  the  clots  and 
tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  point  where  it  was 
wounded.  This  operation  being  regarded  as  too  hazardous 
by  Dr.  White,  he  requested  time  for  reflection  until  the 
next  day. 

December  Ifitli,  1869.  The  proposed  operation  having 
been  declined  by  Dr.  White,  as  too  dangerous,  I  then  pro- 
posed to  ligate  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  offered  to  do 
the  operation,  or  assist  Dr.  Wliite  in  performing  it. 

Dr.  White  kindly  offered  the  favor  of  the  operation  to  me. 
We  at  once  gave  the  patient  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  had 
liim  put  on  the  operating  table.  Ether  was  administered  by 
Major  Ernest  from  a  cone.  I  proceeded  to  operate  in  the 
manner  advised  by  Abemethy,  and  modified  by  Gross.  I 
found  but  little  difhculty  in  ligating  the  external  iliac  artery 
iiear  its  middle.  I  applied  the  ligature  tightly,  using  the 
reef  knot.  After  waiting  several  minutes,  upon  examination, 
I  thought  I  detected  pulsation  in  the  external  iliac  artery 
below  the  ligature.  I  called  the  attention  to  it  of  the  other 
medical  gentlemen  present,  who  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  applied  a  second  ligature 
immediately  below  the  first,  I  then  closed  the  wound  by 
interrupted  sutures,  uniting  the  deep  seated  muscular  tissues 
first,  and  then  the  integuments,  by  separate  sutures,  to  pre- 
vent hernial  protusion.  The  patient  lost  but  little  blood 
from  the  necessarily  cut  branches  of  the  superficial  epigastric 
and  circumflex  iliac  arteries.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  not  to 
injure  the  peritoneum  or  external  iliac  vein,  by  the  aneurismal 
laeedle  or  ligature. 

The  patient  sustained  the  operation  remarkably  well. 
Soon  after,  his  right  limb  became  cold.  We  had  him  put  to 
bed,  the  limb  enveloped  in  warm  flannel,  and  bottles  of  hot 
watter  applied  to  it.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation, 
I  discovered,  by  means  of  a  Canman's  stethoscope,  slight 
pulsation  in  the  tumor  and  also  in  the  femoral  artery,  where 
it  emerges  from  Poupart's  ligament,  which  I  attributed  to  the . 
establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation.  The  anastomos- 
ing branches,  in  this  case,  must  have  been  much  enlarged  by 
the  frequent  and  long  continued  interruption  of  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  femoral  artery,  by  the  digital  and  instrumeu-  ' 
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tal  compression  previously  used.  The  pulsation  in  the  ex- 
ternal  iliac  arteiy,  felt  soon  after  the  operation  below  the 
first  ligature,  might  have  been  caused  by  the  impulse  of  the 
current  of  blood,  in  such  a  largo  artery,  against  the  ligature, 
being  communicated  to  the  artery  below  by  continuity  of 
tissue.  The  wound  being  deep,  I  was  fearful  that  the  liga- 
ture had  not  been  tied  sufficiently  tight  to  cut  the  middle 
and  inner  coats  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  that  its 
canal  was  still  pervious,  and  that  secondary  hemorrhage 
would  follow  the  detachment  of  the  ligature. 

"  "We  know  now,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  Jones  taught, 
that  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  artery  should  be 
cut  through  by  the  ligature.  All  that  is  requisite  being  to 
bring  the  internal  coat  into  central  contact  under  the  liga- 
ture."—[P/q/"  PancoasVs  letter.']  The  pulsation  in  the 
femoral  artery  and  aneurismal  tumor  continued  for  several 
days,  becoming  fainter  until  it  disappeard  entirely.  The 
fibrinous  stratification  of  blood  in  the  sac  gradually  ob- 
literating the  cavity  of  the  aneurism.  The  ligature  came 
away  on  the  27th  of  December,  eleven  days  after  the  opera- 
tion.    There  was  no  hemorrhage. 

In  this  operation  I  v^as  ably  assisted  by  Drs.  White,  W. 
Little  and  F.  J.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Under  the  care  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  White,  Sergeant 
Johnson  continued  to  improve  in  health  and  strength.  The 
tumor  diminished  slowly  in  size  and  became  hard,  with  not 
the  slightest  pulsation  perceptible  in  it. 

February  16th,  1870.  I  saw  Sergeant  Johnson  to-day.  He 
is  now  walking  about  the  hospital  grounds,  aided  by  a  stick. 
There  is  stifihess  of  the  right  knee  joint,  caused  by  his  long 
confinement  to  bed,  the  injured  limb  having  been  kept  in  a 
flexed  position  most  of  the  time  since  he  was  wounded.  The 
anchylosis  will  yield  to  passive  motion  and  friction.  The 
measurements  to-day,  (February  IfJtli,  1870,)  are :  circum- 
ference over  the  largest  part  of  right  limb  and  tumor,  eigh- 
teen (18)  inches,  over  the  same  part  of  sound  limb,  sixteen 
(16)  inches. 

This  is  the  first  successful  ligation  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  in  North  Carolina,  that  I  am  aware  of. 


A  WARNING  TO  LOVERS. 

Not  long  since,  I  saw  a  young  lady  sufiering  from  buccal 
chancre,  caused  by  a  kiss  given  her  on  the  lips  by  Uei' 
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engaged  lover,  who  was  at  that  time  siiifering  from  secondary 
syphilis.  The  contagion  was  communicated  by  the  secretion 
from  a  mucous  patch  on  the  upper  lip  of  her  lover.  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  danger  of  contaminating  his  lady  love  by  this 
manifestation  of  his  affection.  He  had  been  under  treat- 
ment, several  w^ks  before  for  primary  syphilis,  and  thought 
that  he  was  cured. 

When  first  seen  by  me,  the  young  lady  had  a  well  marked 
chancre  on  her  upper  lip.  It  had  existed  for  more  than  ten 
days,  and  was  thought  by  her  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
chapped  lip.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  induration  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  were 
much  enlarged  and  very  painful.  This  induration  continued 
for  several  weeks,  and  was  followed  by  well  marked  secon- 
dary symptoms. 

E.  BUKKE  HAYWOOD.  A.  M.,  M.  B. 

EAiEiGH,  K  C,  May  23.  1870, 
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ESSA.Y 

Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina^ 
cd  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Wilmington,  May  25th,  1870 ; 

BY 

S.    S.    SATCHWELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

OF 

NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY,  N.  C. 


3Ir.  President: 

During  each  of  its  annual  meetings,  for  tlie  last  tlireo 
years,  tliis  Society  lias  lionored  me  with  a  request  to  report 
upon  the  Topography  and  Prevailing  Diseases  of  New 
Hanover  County.  The  laborious  duties  incident  to  an  ar- 
duous country  practice,  conjoined  with  those  constant  in- 
terruptions and  sacrifices,  which  since  the  late  war,  more 
than  ever,  attend  the  life  of  the  true  Physician  and  Surgeon 
of  this  war-stricken  Southern  land,  have  prevented  my  res- 
ponse to  this  generous  call.  And  even  now,  the  continuance 
of  these  demands  upon  mo  enforce  the  conviction  that  I  can 
only  hope  to  perform  the  task  assigned  me  in  a  manner 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  to  myself.  To  remain  longer 
silent,  however,  with  the  invitation  still  extended,  would 
argue,  what  I  cannot  acknowledge — either  insensibility  to 
duty  on  my  part,  or  an  indifference  to  the  high  claims^  of 
the  medical  profession  upon  the  members  of  this  Association 
to  contribute,  each  his  mite,  to  that  medical  fabric,  broad, 
strong  and  enduring,  which  tlio  Society  has  boon  building  up 
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in  North  Carolina  for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. Nor  do  I  proj)ose  to  allovr  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  some  allusions  to  certain  vrell  known  heretical  doc- 
trines in  relation  to  the  modern  treatment  of  congestive 
fevers,  acute  internal  inflammations  and  other  inflammatory 
diseases,  which,  through  the  medium  of  our  Transactions 
and  other  sources,  have  been  of  late  so  industriously  pro- 
mulgated to  the  medical  world.  But  Avhile,  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  paper,  I  shall  interpose  some  objections  to  the 
extreme  views  of  Todd,  Bennett  and  others  of  their  disciples 
in  this  and  other  States  and  countries,  I  may  remark  that 
my  main  purpose  is  to  perform  the  more  legitimate  w^ork 
assigned  me  by  the  Society,  as  just  referred  to.  The  views 
I  have  to  offer  upon  points  discussed  in  this  notice  of  the 
prevailing  diseases  of  this  Southeastern  portion  of  the  Stnte, 
where  most  of  my  medical  life  has  been  spent  in  active 
practice,  are  not  claimed  to  be  novel  or  original.  They  are 
such,  however,  as  my  knowledge,  experience  and  observa- 
tion enable  me  to  honestly  entertain,  feebly  though  I  shall 
express  them.  No  little  obscurity  has  always  attended  the 
cause,  nature  and  treatment  of  disease,  in  spite  of  the  sure 
advances  and  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  ever-]^)iogressive  art 
and  science  of  our  always  noble  profession.  With  all  the 
floods  of  light  Avhich  the  progTess  in  general  ciilture  and 
knowledge  of  this  age  have  shed  upon  the  advancing  civili- 
zation of  the  world,  it  is  strange  that  nothing  scarcely  seems 
to  be  received  as  settled  in  morals,  science,  art,  politics  or 
religion.  It  is  mainly  by  a  faithful  collection  and  compari- 
sion  of  facts  that  princi'ples  are  established  and  medical 
science  advanced.  It  is  by  these  means  that  such  knowledge 
is  acquired  and  such  legitimate  deductions  drawn  as  "vvill 
best  enable  us  to  attain  the  great  practical  end  of  medical 
life — correct  diagnosis  and  success/id  treatment.  And  it  is 
gratifying  to  know,  that  if  we  are  to  have  in  North  Carolina 
a  Mediccd  Digest  worthy  to  serve  as  our  best  guide  to  prac- 
tice, its  best  materials  will  be  sought  in  the  accumulated  and 
accumulating  facts  and  contributions  of  local  Medical  History. 

TOFOGKAPHY. 

New  Hanover  County  embraces  an  area  of  about  one 
thousand  (1,000)  square  miles,  and  contains,  outside  of 
Wilmington,  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand  (20,000) 
inhabitants.  Besides  the  Ocean  on  the  East,  it  joins  Onslow, 
Duplin,  Sampson,  Bladen,  Columbus  and  Brunswdck  coun- 
ties. It  presents  important  meteorological,  minerological  and 
agricultural  conditions  and  relations.     Its  climate,  natural 
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resources,  proilucts,  facilities  for  rapid  and  clieap  transpor- 
tation to  the  best  markets,  and  admirable  adaptation  to  tlie 
production  upon  her  generally  fertile  soil,  of  almost  every 
variety  of  agricultural  and  horticultual  products,  render 
New  Hanover  not  merely  a  desirable  home  for  those  already 
here,  but  attractive  to  those  of  other  portions  of  our  own 
iind  of  other  States  and  countries  beyond  the  seas,  who  seek 
new  homes  with  a  view  of  bettering  their  condition.  "While 
thus  of  interest  and  attraction  in  a  commercial,  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  point  of  view,  such  is  the  range  and 
variety  of  its  climate  and  other  conditions,  that  it  gives 
origin  to  no  inconsiderable  number  and  variety  of  diseases  ; 
and  the  medical  enquirer  can  here  find  much  to  interest 
him.  Large  navigable  streams,  known  as  North  East,  North 
West  and  Black  rivers,  together  with  their  numerous 
tributaries,  intersect  and  divide  up  the  county  and  empty 
their  waters  into  the  Cape  Fear  river.  These  various 
streams  present  the  usual  borders,  bottoms,  swamps,  lagoons 
and  unhealthy  sites  that  here,  as  in  similar  situations,  are 
attended  with  those  terrestrial  exhalations,  termed  malaria 
and  productive  of  malarious  diseases.  We  have  the  customary 
intermediate  uplands,  in  some  places  constituting  extensive 
sand  ridges,  stretching,  in  some  instances,  to  long  distances. 
The  growth  of  timber  is  diversified,  consisting  principally  of 
cypress,  sweet  and  black  gum,  poplar,  oak,  hickory,  ash, 
bay,  pine,  reed  cane,  dogwood,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of 
her  barren  sand  ridges,  low  prairie  bottoms  and  gall-berry 
thickets,  the  soil  of  this  count}'-  is  generally  fertile  and  finely 
adapted,  in  its  general  character,  to  the  production  of  the 
great  Southern  staple — cotton.  The  sub-soil  is  mostly  clay, 
some  of  it  silicious,  other  portions  mixed  in  these  respects. 
A  large  belt  of  country,  known  as  Rocky  Point,  divided  by 
that  great  artery  of  our  trade,  vitality  and  prosperity,  the 
"Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail  Eoad,  is  as  rich  and  produ  c- 
tive  as  any  portion  of  the  State,  and  noted  for  its  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  in  agriculture.  In  its  adaptation  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  New  Hanover  is  scarcely  ex- 
callcd  b}'  any  county  in  North  Carolina.  Good  marl  exists 
in  abundance  on  almost  every  man's  plantation,  and  conven- 
ient to  the  surface,  while  the  natural  resources  for  compost- 
ing and  otherwise  enriching  the  land  universall}^  exists  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  Nor  is  there  wanting  evidence  that 
extensive  beds  of  phosphatic  deposits,  similar  ta  those 
near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  exist  in  our  County. — 
Besides  the  almost  universal  distribution  of  marl  beds  and  of 
actual  phosphatic  deposits  in  certain  localities,  very  cxtcn- 
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sive  layers  of  lime  rock  exist  in  many  parts,  capable  of 
manufacturing  immense  amounts  of  excellent  lime.  The 
eyes  of  science  are  now  directed  more  earnestly  tlian  ever  to 
these  formations  and  remains  of  the  violent  efforts  and 
upheavings  of  nature  in  olden  times,  in  these  near  ap- 
proaches to  old  ocean.  The  new  impetus  given  within  the 
lastfew  years  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  the  County,  is 
having  the  happy  effect  of  changing  the  pursuits  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  from  the  precarious  business  of  naval  stores, 
lumber,  shingles,  &c.,  to  the  surer  support  and  more  sub- 
.  stantial  prosperity  to  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
generous  soil.  Its  beneficial  results  are  seen,  too,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  of  the  County,  by  these  onslaughts 
ui3on  malaria,  which  the  clearing  of  forests,  drainage  and 
good  farming  always  make. 

The  climate  is  temperate.  The  latitude  is  between  34  and 
35  and  the  longitude  betv/een  77  and  78  degrees,  the  mean 
temperature  being  about  50  degrees.  That  of  winter  is  about 
80,  and  that  of  summer  about  50  degrees.  The  breezes  from 
the  ocean  in  summer  are  greatly  prized,  especially  by  the 
inhabitants  in  more  immediate  proximity  to  the  coast  ;  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  when  the  heat  of 
the  day  generally  begins  to  be  oppressive,  they  are  not  only 
cordially  welcomed,  but  are  absolutely  delicious.  Snow  is 
seldom  seen  and  rarely  remains  on  the  ground  longer  than  a 
few  hours.  So  that  while  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the 
summers  warm,  the  winters,  sometimes  variable,  are  gen- 
erally mild. 

Wilinington  is  situated  on  the  East  bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  East  and  North 
West  rivers,  and  about  twenty -five  (25)  miles  from  the 
ocean.  Opposite  the  city  is  a  large  Island,  composed  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  the  river,  and  formerly  under  suc- 
cessful rice  cultivation.  The  city  is  more  elevated,  ascending 
from  the  margin  of  the  river  in  sand  hills  of  various  heights, 
the  highest  point  being  3G  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  North  East  and  South  sides  of  the  city  are  encircled,  to 
a  great  degree,  by  creeks  and  rivulets  with  marshy  borders, 
many  of  them  have  been  filled  up  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, but  too  many  yet  remain  for  the  good  health  of 
the  neighboring  inhabitants.  The  opposite  Island  alluded 
to,  five  miles  long  and  two  miles  Avide,  is  covered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  with  the  original  growth,  cypress,  ash, 
black  gum,  bay  and  other  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
flags,  reed  and  aquatic  plants.  It  is  flooded  by  tide  water, 
except  a  small  strip  on  the  rivor  margin  opposite  the  city, 


artificially  elevated  by  the  construction  of  wharves.  Tlie 
same  description  is  applicable  to  tlri  river  margin  on  its 
Western  side  below  the  cit}-,  the  whole  constituting  what  is 
called  "  tide  swamp."  The  soil  is  sandy,  underlaid  by  a 
limestone  formation.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from 
springs  and  vrells,  and  much  of  it  inferior  in  quality.  This 
is  greatly  improved,  however,  in  summer,  by  the  addition  of 
ice,  large  quantities  of  which  are  consumed  in  Wilmington. 
The  filling  up  of  the  low,  swampy  places,  which  heretofore 
existed  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  has  largely  contributed  to 
the  public  health  and  encouraging  to  further  efforts  in  this 
direction.  What  influence  the  turpentine  distilleries  here 
have  upon  the  general  health  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  it  is 
true,  but  my  observations  here  and  elsewhere,  inclines  me  to 
the  conviction  that  they  are  ver}^  desirable  auxiliary  conser- 
vators of  public  health.  During  the  late  war,  it  is  conten- 
ded that  it  was  more  sickly  in  autumn  in  the  vicinity  of 
turpentine  distilleries,  here  and  elsewhere  in  our  lower  Cape 
Fear,  where  their  operations  were  temporarily  suspended, 
than  it  was  before  and  since,  during  such  distillation  of  this 
extensive  commercial  staple. 

In  a  city  like  Wilmington,  so  promising  for  the  future,  and 
so  justly  noted  for  its  enterprise  and  increase  in  population 
and  wealth,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  parks  and  public 
squares.  These  necessary  appendages  to  every  city,  consti- 
tuting in  fact  its  ybyj  lungs,  were  sadly  overlooked  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Wilmington.  It  is  hoped  and  expected,  how- 
ever, that  a  substitute,  to  a  great  extent,  for  this  obvious 
defect  and  continued  want,  will  be  found  at  an  early  day,  in 
these  ornamental  grounds  and  public  squares  that  are 
springing  up  contiguous  to  the  city  upon  the  soil  of  the 
Cape  J:  ear  Agricultural  Association.  This  institution,  which 
though  an  infant  in  age,  is  bounding  forth  in  giant  strides 
an  herculean  power  in  its  noble  mission  of  improving  the 
commerce,  mechanics  and  agriculture  of  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, promises  to  supply,  very  materially,  the  comforts  and 
benefits  that  would  flow  from  the  existence  of  such  conven- 
iences more  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  population  of 
Wilmington,  in  1850,  was  about  seven  thousand,  now  it  is 
believed  to  be  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
therefore  the  largest  city  in  the  State. 

CAUSES — PEEDISPOSING  AND  EXCITING. 

A-:  *.he  very  threshold  of  our  Etiology  looms  above  all 
others)  for  repetition,  the  old  familiar  tale  of  bad  air  as  the 
most  potent  agent  of  disease.     It  is  the  atmosphere  of  ter- 
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estrial  exlialations  bearing  the  specific  poison  of  malaria  that 
makes  more  work  for  the  j)h3^sicians  of  this  section,  either  in 
its  more  rapid  and  direct  or  in  its  slower  and  indirect 
influences  than  most  all  other  causes  of  disease  combined. 
Besides  the  list  of  periodical  fevers  that  its  absorption  into  the 
system  produces,  it  modifies  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  the 
different  seasons,  gives  the  character  of  periodicity  to  manj^ 
and  introduces  its  great  adversary,  quinine,  into  a  majority 
of  all  our  medical  prescriptions.  Malaria  has  been  a  more 
fruitful  theme  of  medical  discussions — has  been  the  occasion 
of  more  theories,  fanciful  and  reasonable,  logical  and  illogi- 
cal, and  the  publication  of  more  and  larger  volumes,  than 
almost  any  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature, 
and  yet  its  analysis  and  true  nature  continues  to  elude  inves- 
tigation. Besides  the  great  practical  knowledge  of  its  efiects 
and  the  fact  that  the  constituents  .  of  tl:c  air  of  malarious 
localities  are  found,  without  doubt  to  be  different  from  those 
where  this  poison  does  not  exist,  but  little  is  really  known 
that  can  stand  the  test  of  our  inductive  system  of  medicine. 
Nearer  approaches,  however,  in  my  opinion,  arc  being  made 
now  than  ever  before,  in  the  eager  search  after  its 
hidden  nature.  I  believe  that  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  med- 
ical progress  will  not  much  longer  permit  its  derisions  and 
reproaches  at  the  science  of  chemistr}^  and  medicine.  The 
footprints  of  its  haunts  are  seen  on  the  whole  habitable  globe, 
wherever  there  are  condititions  favorable  to  its  production. 
Nor  is  its  universality,  more  marked  than  the  uniform  period- 
icity of  the  fevers  it  engenders.  It  prefers  such  localities 
and  regions  as  would  otherwise  be  the  choicest  of  God's 
heritage.  Prevailing  in  all  ages,  it  is  the  same  deleterious 
agent  and  specific  poison,  except  in  degrees  of  virulence, 
whether  it  appears  upon  the  borders  of  Ganges  or  the  Nile — 
upon  the  Pontine  marshes  or  in  the  Mississippi  valley  ;  upon 
the  island  of  Crete,  the  slopes  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  along 
the  border  and  tributaries  of  our  own  cherished  Roanoke,  Tar 
Neuse  and  Cape  Pear  rivei's.  In  these  innumerabJe  places 
it  comes  forth  every  spring,  summer  and  fall,  in  giant 
strength  but  invisible  form.  With  stealth}^  steps  it  lurks 
a,round  our  homes  and  altars,  producing  more  sickness  and 
mortality  in  its  immediate  or  remote  influences  than  any 
other  cause  known.  Not  alone  in  the  production  of  the 
various  forms  of  malarial  fever,  in  the  shape  of  intermittent, 
remittent  and  congestive  fevers,  are  its  ravages  recognized, 
1)ut  in  their  sequaele  as  manifested  in  the  multifarious 
chronic  diseases  that  in  some  way  have  a  malarial  origin  and 
character  do  we  see  the  destructive  influences  of  this  afifcnt 
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npon  Imman  health,  life  and  happiness.  Sometimes  they  aro 
presented  in  the  shape  of  jaundice,  hepatitis,  a::d  other 
chronic  derangements  of  the  biliary  organs  so  generally 
observed  in  malarious  localities,  and  so  often  the  forerunners 
of  dropsies,  diseases  of  the  stomach,  bowels  and  other  organs. 
At  other  times  the  strength  of  the  constitution  of  some 
persons,  and  their  capacity  to  resist  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  malarious  influences,  enable  them  to  reside  in  such  locali- 
ties without  any  special  attack  of  malarial  fever.  Few  there  are, 
however,  who,  living  in  these  regions,  do  not  present  that  sal- 
low hue  and  malarious  physiognomy  which  alwa3's  character- 
izes the  inhabitants  of  malarious  regions.  In  other  instances 
these  malarial  manifestations  are  observed  in  that  large  list  of 
nervous  diseases  that  are  seen  in  those  cases  of  spinal  and 
cerebral  hemiplegia,  sciatica,  hysteria  neuralgia  and  like 
annoying  affections  which  are  more  numerous  in  malarious 
than  in  regions  free  from  its  influences.  The  literature  of 
malaria  is  destined  to  be  still  more  enriched  with  the  results 
of  the  exj^erience  yet  to  be  proven  and  the  discoveries  yet  to 
be  made  in  its  production  of  the  family  of  nervous  and 
spinal  diseases.  But  in  whatever  form  this  prolific  cause  of 
disease  may  act,  or  however  labarynthian  its  ways,  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  my  long  medical  experience  in  the  malarious 
regions  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  that  once  introduced  into 
the  system,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  eradicated.  I  repeat  the 
important  fact,  that  residence  in  these  malarious  localities 
engenders,  sooner  or  later,  either  an. acute  attack  of  malarial 
fever  or  those  slow  derangements  of  functional  action  and  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  which  produce  some 
chronic  lingering  disease,  or  some  gradual  undermining  of  the 
general  health,  most  generally  attended  with  a  lowering  of 
the  vital  forces  and  a  depression  of  spirits.  The  inhabitants 
of  such  localities  are  noted  for  more  languor  of  body  and 
debility,  and  have  less  desire  to  enjoy  the  innocent  j^leasures 
and  amusements  of  life,  than  those  residing  in  healthier 
districts. 

Hepatic  derangement  constitutes,  in  the  main,  the  basis  of 
these  troubles,  however  much  the  doctrine  may  be  ridiculed 
by  those  who  have  never  resided  in  a  malarious  region  or 
treated  a  malarial  fever.  Sometimes  they  are  manifested  in 
that  failure  of  the  appetite,  furred  tonge,  constipated  bowels, 
feeble  pulse  and  general  debility,  with  that  safi'ron  hue  of 
countenance  and  dejected  eye  which  meet  us  in  our  daily 
professional  walks.  In  other  cases,  we  find  conjoined  to  this 
torpid  condition  of  the  liver  such  a  relaxation  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  general  debility  as  produce  or  co-exist  with 
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clironic  gastritis,  gasto-cntcritiS;  chronic  diarrhooa,  &c.,  that 
only  make  up  another  feature  of  this  common  disease  in 
these  lower  counties.  In  all  these  hepatic  and  splenic  affec- 
tions so  intimately  related  to  those  slow  and  exhausting  com- 
plications, that,  without  efficient  treatment,  gradually  under- 
mine physical  health  and  destroy  human  life,  I  find  united, 
more  or  less,  depression  of  spirits  and  perversion  of  feeling, 
sometimes  even  closely  approaching  insanity.  The  residents 
of  the  purer  atmosphere  and  more  elevated  regions  of  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  our  State  are  in  their  more  elastic 
■steps,  more  vigorous  frames  and  more  buoj'ant  spirits,  not 
only  more  healthy,  but  more  happy  and  contented  than  are 
the  same  number  of  population  in  the  swamps  and  flat  coun- 
ties of  these  Eastern  shores,  whose  sallow  countenances, 
enervated  movements  and  dejected  spirits,  correspond  with 
the  enervating  influences  of  the  atmosphere  and  general 
physical  surrounding  of  the  soil.  One  general  remark  as  to 
the  treatment  of  these  troublesome  diseases.  While  the 
claims  of  mercury  are  not  to  bo  ignored,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly gratified  at  the  results  of  the  use  of  nitro-muriatic 
iicid.  Its  action  upon  the  liver  is  undoubted,  and  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  ten  drdps,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  I  have 
found  marked  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms 
of  these  chronic  complaints.  I  find  it  useful,  whenever  di- 
.gestion  is  enfebled  or  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  whether  the 
bowels  are  constipated  or  too  loose.  It  seems  to  operate, 
not  alone  as  a  stimulant  to  the  liver,  causing  generally  an 
increased  flow  of  bile,  nor  yet  alone  is  it  a  tonic,  acting  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  assimilation,  but 
it  also  exerts,  in  my  opinion,  an  alterative  action  upon  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  upon  the 
blood.  In  jaimdice,  dropsical  accumulations  and  general 
cachepia  it  acts  well.  Of  course  I  need  not  speak  of  the  well 
known  caution  to  be  observed  of  not  administering  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  with  mercury,  from  the  poison  of  corrosive 
sublimate  formed  by  their  joint  administration  at  the  same 
time. 

In  that  form  of  chronic  malarial  diseases  known  as  obsti- 
nate and  protracted  intermittent  fever,  in  which  quinine  has 
failed,  I  know  of  no  remed}^  so  eflective  in  breaking  up  and 
permanently  curing  the  disease,  as  a  combination  of  iron, 
quinine  and  strichnine.  When  the  chill  and  fever  continues 
to  recur  in  spite  of  all  the  quinine,  arsenic  and  other  means, 
you  will  find  a  certain  cure  and  preventative  of  the  return  in 
a  pill,  administered  three  times  a  day,  of  two  to  five  grains  of 
quinine,  a  like  quantity  of  carbonate  of  iron,  combined  with 
from  one-fifteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  strichnine. 
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But  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  tlie  cause  of  these  diseases, 
can  be  modified  and  removed.  The  industry  and  science  of 
man,  which  in  all  departments  of  life  are  more  than  ever 
removing  the  difiiculties  to  human  progress,  can  circumscribe 
this  fell-destrojer,  malaria,  and  not  merely  modify  his 
power,  but  rout  him  entirely  from  his  strongholds.  In  this 
vory  count}',  as  before  intimated,  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture, in  the  clearing  of  forests,  drainage  and  other  physical 
improvements,  have  made  and  are  still  making,  many  of  our 
hitherto  most  sickly  places  the  most  healthy.  Thus  are  the 
profits  and  improvements  in  agriculture  made  to  correspond 
with  the  improvement  of  health  and  the  prolongation  of 
human  life. 

But  there  are  other  than  physical  causes  operating  in 
this  section  with  more  than  ordinary  force  in  the  production 
of  disease.  I  refer  to  those  emotions  and  to  those  harrassing 
cares  and  crushing  anxieties  connected  with  the  existence 
and  results  of  the  late  war.  Herein  are  causes  which  have 
already  placed  beneath  the  sod  many  of  our  oldest  citizens, 
and  which  are  preparing  others  for  premature  graves. — 
Anterior  to  that  period,  we  did  not  meet  upon  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  on  the  byways  and  highways  so  many  with 
haggard  eyes,  dark  frowns,  pale  faces,  and  discontented 
weariness  of  bod}'  and  mind,  as  we  now  meet  in  increased 
numbers  at  every  turn.  Nor  did  the  physician  have  then,  as 
now,  upon  his  list  of  patients,  so  m^ny  of  those  long  suffering 
victims  of  nervous,  dyspeptic  and  organic  diseases.  I  can 
discover  in  my  own  practice  the  catuse  in  the  war  and  its 
results ;  and  the  effects  in  a  much  larger  number  of  these 
cases,  especially  of  heart  disease.  Never  have  I  seen  so 
much  comparatively  of  paralytic  disease  or  nervous  affections 
generally,  and  of  functional  and  organic  derangements  of  the 
heart,  as  I  have  witnessed  since  the  war.  These  influences 
upon  health  and  longevity  are  as  marked,  in  my  observation, 
as  they  are  lamentalDle.  These  causes,  however,  are  not  to 
be  i;  istaken  for  or  confounded  with  imperfect  food,  bad 
clothing,  violent  exposures,  etc.,  or  with  those  other  influ- 
ences that  arise  from  the  atmosphere,  soil  and  other  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  our  low  flat  country,  which  either  in 
their  direct  influence  upon  the  liumau  organization,  or  in 
their  indirect  operations,  so  act  upon  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  as  to  lower  the  action  of  the  vital  forces  and  produce 
disease.  But  these  causes  in  relation  to  the  war  are  sepa- 
rately marked  by  those  profound  impressions  of  the  mind 
and  body  that  attend  disappointments,  blasted  hopes,  woun- 
ded sensibilities,  and  the  inroads  of  the  canker-worms  of 
penur}^   and   want.     Upon   no   class   have   these   disaHtrous 
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results  of  the  war  been  so  marked  as  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Not  only  have  thej  made  the  true  medical  man 
poorer,  from  his  humane  disposition  to  respond  to  every  call 
for  his  services,  and  to  extend  the  credit  system,  when  he  is 
about  the  only  man  in  the  community  who  does  it  at  all,  but 
the  increased  wear  and  tear  legitimately  upon  his  mental 
and  physical  system,  in  every  respect,  since  the  war,  more 
than  that  upon  other  professional  men,  have  produced  and 
continues  to  produce  more  haggard  looks,  more  gray  hairs, 
a  greater  tendency  to  functional  and  organic  disease,  and  a 
more  general  aad  premature  decaj',  physically  in  him,  than  in 
the  follower  of  any  other  occupation  or  profession  among  us. 
The  changed  relations  of  our  colored  population  have  given 
a  new  interest  to  our  tables  of  health  and  mortality.  While 
the  vexed  question  of  their  capacity  for  self-government 
politically,  is  left  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  themselves 
and  the  politicians  and  statesmen  of  the  countr}^  it  has 
already  been  demonstrated,  that  in  this  period  of  their 
progress  in  freedom,  they  are.  as  a  class,  incapable  of  taking 
ordinary  care  of  their  health.  Prior  to  their  emancipation, 
under  the  kind  attention  and  fostering  care  of  their  former 
masters,  which,  in  sickness  as  in  health,  they  received,  their 
general  health  was  as  good  and  their  mortality  as  small  as 
those  of  the  whites.  But  sickness  prevails  more  generally 
now  among  them  than  the  whites,  and  death  is  making  sad 
havoc  in  their  ranks.  Disease  in  its  acute  stage  or  chronic 
form,  often  of  scrofula  arid  consumption,  is  sweeping  them 
off  by  thousands,  almost  every  month,  in  these  Eastern 
Counties.  While  they  can  better  stand  the  sunshine  and 
heat  of  our  summers  than  the  whites,  they  cannot  so  well 
resist  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  the  African  succumbs  more 
readily  than  the  Caucasian  to  severe  congestions  and  high 
inflammations.  The  latter  bears  de])letion  much  better,  and 
requires  less  of  stimulation.  Naturally  improvident  and  care- 
less, obliged  to  assunie  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
themselves,  they  are  dying  in  large  numbers,  from  exposures 
and  from  the  want  of  cleanliness,  clothing,  food  and  medi- 
cines. They  are  living  upon  good  terms,  generally,  with  the 
whites,  especially  their  former  masters  ;  and  the  whites  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  them.  But  in  consideration 
of  their  number  and  the  amount  of  their  suffering  and  sick- 
ness, true  philanthropy  and  genuine  Christianity,  so  fond  of 
going  beyond  distant  seas  in  search  of  the  poor  and  idola- 
trous heathen,  would  do  well  to  look  more  closely  to  our 
own  shores  as  missionary  fiehls  worthy  of  the  dissemination 
of  the  blessings  and  means  of  the  cause  of  missions.     Since 
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tlieir  emancipation,  this  race  (previously  so  prolific  in  num- 
bers,) have  but  few  children,  comparatively,  and  many  of 
them  are  given  to  the  crime  of  abortion.  The  mortality 
among  them  is  very  great  and  alarmingly  on  the  increase ; 
and  I  now  suggest  to  this  Societj^  the  importance  of  taking 
special  steps  to  secure  more  accurate  statistics  of  their  mor- 
tahty.  If  this  progresses  for  the  next  fifty  years,  in  the 
same  ratio  as  it  has  done  within  the  last  five,  tliis  unfortu- 
nate race,  destined  to  remain  among  us,  endowed  not  only 
with  the  claims  of  humanity  but  with  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, and  so  worthy  of  the  sj-mpathies  and  assistance  of 
every  lover  of  humanity  and  friend  of  civilization,  will,  long- 
before  this  period  expires,  have  become  not  alone  greatly 
degenerated  in  physical  endurance  and  longevity,  but,  sad 
to  say,  vastly  diminished  in  numbers. 

I  will  allude  to  but  one  other  prevailing  cause  of  disease 
among  us.  It  is  not  that  of  imperfect  food  and  clothing, 
which  since  the  war  has  been  so  seriously  felt  among 
Avhite  and  black,  operating  as  a  constant  source  of  disease 
and  death.  Nor  do  I  refer  to  any  every-day  exciting  cause, 
originating  from  excess  of  passion,  or  fatigue,  or  food,  or  of 
sudden  reduction  of  temperature,  suppression  of  perspira- 
tion, violent  exposure,  kc,  but  I  refer  to  that  infliction  upon 
the  health  of  the  community  which  is  produced  in  the 
alarming  amount  over  all  preceding  years,  of  cheap,  loio;  mean 
ardent  spirits,  dispensed  by  the  multifarious  grog  shops  and 
drinking  saloons  which  have  sprung  uji  and  are  springing 
up  among  us.  Nearly  all  the  abominable,  adulterated,  in- 
flammatory, poisonous  liquids  in  the  shape  of  whiskey,  gin, 
brandy,  rum,  &c.,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  manufacture, 
and  which,  from  their  poisonous  and  fatal  eflects,  can  no 
longer  be  imposed  upon  the  Western,  Eastern  and  Northern 
markets,  are  now  from  their  cheapness,  and  the  too  generous 
credulity  of  Southerners,  flooded  upon  this  poverty  stricken 
laud.  The  opinions  of  mankind  are  too  often  based  upon 
their  appetites  and  inclinations,  as  well  as  their  supposed 
interest.  When  there  •  is  a  fondness  for  drinking  ardent 
spirits,  the  thousand  excuses  and  arguments  therefor  are 
always  ready,  even  if  reason  and  experience  teach  that  sick- 
ness and  death  are  the  legitimate  results.  And  they  are 
now  productive  of  a  greater  amount  of  injury,  not  only  in 
causing  disease,  but  in  aggravating  all  forms  of  .  fevers  and 
epidemics,  where  the  patient  has  been  previously  addicted 
to  an  excess,  than  is  generally  acknowledged  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  very  large  amount  of  cheap  whiskey 
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that  our  people  consume  in  this  day.  It  is  time  that  our 
law  makers  and  conservators  of  the  public  health  had  risen 
in  their  power  and  in  defiance  of  the  demands  of  the  grov- 
eling appetites  and  prejudices  of  these  demoralizing  times  ; 
and  armed  with  the  panoply  of  truth,  humanity  and  science, 
had  enacted  and  enforced  more  strongly  sanitary  and 
other  laws  that  will  stay  this  tide  of  corruption,  sickness 
and  death  which  is  filling  so  many  new  made  graves,  and 
crowding  our  prisons,  hospitals  and  insane  asylums.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  appealing  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charity  of 
North  Carolina,  whose  important  services  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  our  State  are  of  so  much  interest  to  all  classes 
and  occupations,  to  address  themselves  with  renewed  energy 
to  this  important  feature  of  their  labors,  and  to  give  to  the 
subject  its  merited  prominence  in  their  next  report  to  the  Leg- 
islature. And  I  also  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities  every- 
where, to  the  municipal  authorities  of  every  town  and  city, 
to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  each  county,  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  poor,  to  the  guardians  of  public  health  all  over 
the  State,  to  men  in  office  and  out  of  office  in  every  com- 
munity, who  have  .bosoms  that  glow  with  the  generous  emo- 
tions of  State  pride  or  warm  with  the  love  of  humanity,  to 
come,  one  and  all,  to  the  rescue  of  our  people  and  State  from 
this  maelstrom  of  destruction  to  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  The  great  decrease  of  population  among  the 
colored  people  already  referred  to,  their  habits  of  indolence, 
vice  and  crime,  and  the  awful  destruction  of  human  health 
and  life  of  both  the  African  and  Caucasian  races  of  our  State, 
by  this  alarming  increase  of  grog  shops,  liquor  saloons,  and 
whiskey  drinking,  is  enough  to  stir  the  hearts  and  nerve  the 
arms  of  every  patriot,  philanthropist  and  christian.  No  man 
who  is  able  to  estimate  the  blessings  of  health  and  virtue, 
or  to  appreciate  the  relations  of  population  to  the  welfare  of 
the  communit}',  or  the  prosj)erity  of  the  State,  can  hesitate 
to  admit  the  magnitude  of  this  question.  Every  man  versed 
in  political  economy,  knows  the  importance  of  health  and  of  a 
good  population  and  of  good  order  to  the  industrial  pursuits 
and  general  welfare  of  every  community.  Every  legislator, 
who  loves  his  race  and  State  more  than  party,  and  who 
allows  reason,  justice  and  conscience  to  guide  him,  rather 
than  prejudice,  ignorance  or  passion,  will  not  hesitate  to 
listen  considerately  to  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  sorrow 
that  now  comes  in  pleading  tones  from  every  quarter  of  our 
State  for  more  effectual  means  and  measures,  moral  and 
legal,  to  stay  this  sweeping  tide  of  misery  and  destruction. 
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PKEVAILTNG    DISEASES. 

It  lias  been  unusually  healthy  in  this  locality  as  I  tWnk  it 
has  been  generally  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  btate  tor 
several  years  past.     An  epidemic  of  Variola    m  1866,  and 
another  of  Diptheria,  in  1869,  appeared  in  this  city.  With  these 
exceptions,  no   general  epidemic  of  the  whole  country  has 
appeared  since  the  war.    Our  endemic  diseases  of  summer  and 
fall  have  been  milder  in  form,  and  fewer  in  number  than 
common,   while   the  ravages   of    war    have   decnnated   our 
numbers,  desolated  our  fields,  and  paralized  our  mdustrial  ope- 
rations, it  would  seem  that  Providence,  in  mercy  at  the  woes 
and  sufferings  o£  this  afflicted  land  during  the  last  decade 
has,  within  the  last  few  years,  interposed  His  mighty  arm  ot 
deliverance  in  protecting  our  people,  in  theu  noble  efforts  at 
recuperation,  from  the  usual  amount  of  sickness,    btill  there 
has  not  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  diseases  more  pecuhar 
to  the  different  seasons  and  always  of  interest  to  the  progress- 
ive physician.     In  the  winter  we  have  the  customary  inflam- 
mations of  the  respiratory  apparatus.     Cynance  Trachsales, 
Pneumonias,    Bronchites,    Pleurites,    &c.,    together     with 
Pvheumatisms,   Neuralgias,   and    other  diseases,   acute  and 
chronic,  of  these  Eastern  shores.     In  the  Spring  we  have 
a  continuance  of  these  inflammations  and  chronic  derangje- 
ments,  together  with  influenzas  and  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  more   particularly  of  children.     It  is  m  these 
months  and  later  in  the  Summer,  that  we  have  more  preva- 
lent, that  terror  of  parents  and  fruitful  source  of  mortality- 
Cholera  Infantum.     The  Spring,  too,  is  often  marked  by  an 
aggravation  of  that  numerous  class  of  nervous  diseases  m  the 
shape  of  Neuralgias,  Neuralgic  Eheumatisms,  Spinal  affections, 
Sciaticas,  and  other  nervous  affections,  which  m  their  tormen- 
ting nature  love  to  linger  here  a  large  portion  of  the  whole 
year.     In  their  causes,  however  obscure,  I  do  not  consider  it 
bad  medical  logic  to  attribute  a  large   share  to  these  anoma- 
lous influences  of  malaria  upon  our  nervous  organization, 
and  other  structures.     True,  the  distressing  maladies  may, 
in  this  moist  chmate,  be  owing  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  influ- 
ence upon  the  organization  of  those  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
temperature   observed  in  this  locality.     The   thermometer 
often  falls  or  rises  forty  degrees  and  upwards  m  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  I  cannot 
admit  with  some,  that  these  great  changes  are  unattended 
with  injury  to  the  health.     Still  I  beheve   that  observations 
which  have  been  and  will  bo  made  in  the  yet  mvitmg  held  ot 
malaria  will  disclose  valuable  facts  in  their  relations  to  these 
nervous  and  other  diseases,  which  in  their  number  and 
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severity  are,  as  already  stated,  more  common  to  malarious 
than  other  localities.  I  repeat  my  conviction  tliat  this  taint  of 
malaria  modifies  most  of  our  diseases,  not  merely  those  of 
acute  inflammation,  but  is  influential  in  the  cause  and  modi- 
flcation  of  very  many  of  that  numerous  family  of  chronic 
diseases,  spl'^'nic  and  hepatic  derangements,  subacute  inflam- 
mations of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  dropsies,  stomatitis 
materna,  and  other  lingering  complaints,  more  numerous  and 
obstinate  in  malarious  than  in  more  favored  sections  as 
regards  health.  Nor  is  this  influence  of  rapid  change  of 
temperature  and  of  malarious  taint,  more  to  be  considered  in 
tracing  the  cause,  than  iu  adopting  the  corresponding  treat- 
ment, of  this  extensive  class  of  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  of 
malarious  portions  of  the  country.  Inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  I  have  already  remarked,  is  prominent  among  our 
ordinary  diseases  of  spring  and  summer.  I  have  known  it  to 
prevail  extensively  and  violently  here  in  an  endemic  and 
epidemic  form  also,  and  in  despite  of  the  best  medical 
tieatment,  hurrying  many  adults,  as  well  as  children,  rapidly 
to  the  grave.  In  the  shape  of  an  epidemic  dysentery,  a 
malignant  disease  of  the  bowels  prevailed  over  a  limited 
section  of  the  county  about  one,  year  ago.  There  were 
numerous  cases  in  and  about  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Lillington,  in  this  county.  It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  forms  of  bowel  disease  which  I  ever  encountered. 
It  seemed  to  select  from  preference  the  borders  and  bottoms 
of  adjacent  streams.  Some  of  the  cases  seemed  periodical  in 
xiharacter  giving  force  to  the  opinion  that  the  terrestrical 
exhalations  from  these  bottoms  were  connected  with  the 
cause.  It  occurred  in  that  season  when  these  bottoms  and 
streams  were  dry,  and  when  the  cool  nights  and  warm  days 
denoted  those  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  that  so  sensibly 
impress  the  skin  and  produce  a  want  of  balance  in  the  circula- 
tion. The  influence  in  contracting  the  capillaries  and  smaller 
arteries,  and  impelling  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  through 
the  internal  and  lesser  resisting  vessels,  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  and  nervous  and  vascular  ]30wer,  was  likewise 
attended  with  other  abnormal  changes  and  intestinal  irrita- 
tions so  well  known  to  produce  diarrlicea  and  dysentery.  It 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  It  was  generally  ushered  in  by  a 
chill,  followed  with  fever,  severe  pains  in  the  bowels,  head 
and  other  parts,  with  mucous  and  bloody  discharges.  To  a 
constant  nauseu  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  thirst,  and 
other  ordinary  symptoms  of  bowel  complaints,  there  was 
added  early  and  rapid  prostration,  continued  high  fever,  and 
a  persistent  discharge  of  bloo.ly  and  dark  coloured  matter, 
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i\'liicli  resisted,  witli  remarkable  success,  all  attempts  to  cliango 
its  character  or  reduce  its  quantity.  Its  general  character 
was  iutlammator}^  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  bowels. 
As  the  type  of  the  disease  seemed  to  contra-indicate  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  I  found  a  free  administration  of  mercury,  if  the  case 
was  seen  early,  the  most  potential  remed}^  in  subduing  the 
disease.  This  followed  with  such  smaller  doses  combined 
with  opiate  and  astringents  as  circumstances  indicated,  using 
sudorilics  when  they  could  be  retained,  poultices,  etc.,  consti- 
tuted the  main  treatment,  modified  according  to  the  varying 
symptoms  and  changes  of  this  truly  formidable  disease. 

But  of  all  our  Sirring  and  Summer  diseases,  none  is  so 
frequent  and  so  fatal  as  "  Cholera  Infantum,"  or  the  "  Summer 
Complaint,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  from  its  chief  preva- 
lance  during  that  season.  Of  all  our  prevailing  diseases, 
none  so  stings  the  hearts  of  anxious  parents  and  friends — 
none  is  more  trying  to  the  metal  of  the  physician,  and  none 
enters  more  largely  into  our  mortality  than  this  dreaded 
enemy  of  infantile  life.  I  may  say,  with  an  emphasis, 
that  is  based  upon  a  long  observation  of  the  sad  and  pro- 
verbial want  of  proper  attention  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of 
children,  that  no  disease  demands  more  than  this  correct 
dissemination  and  intelligent  appreciation  from  the  family  as 
well  as  the  medical  attendant,  of  the  true  principles  of  food, 
clothing  and  general  hygienic  ti  eatment  necessary  for  them. 
Insidious  in  character  often  this  scourge  of  cliildhood  is  too 
frequently  allowed  to  approach  a  fatal  termination,  under 
that  temporizing  domestic  management  based  on  the  want 
of  correct  views  as  to  the  cause,  nature  and  pathology  of  the 
disease.  If  the  bowels  can  only  be  checked,  the  anxious 
mother  too  often  rests  satisfied  that  the  child  is  improving 
and  the  danger  is  over,  while  in  fact  the  slumbering  fires 
beneath  are  only  aggravating  the  actual  condition — while  the 
main  predisposing  cause  is  so  generally  found  in  the 
changing  temperature  and  other  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, modified  more  or  less  by  emanations  from  contiguous 
soils.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  does  not  prevail  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  what  I  frhall  term  infant 
hygiene,  as  related  to  the  attendant  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions found — indentition,  improper  clothing,  unnecessary 
confinement  within  door  from  the  health-giving  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air,  violent  exposure  at  other  times,  l3ad  food,  kc, 
that  not  merely  excite  but  aggravate  this  disease.  It  annu- 
ally bears  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  victims  to 
premature  graves — New  Hanover  County  and  Wilmington 
furnishing  their  sad  quota.     Let  the  suggestions  of  common 


sense  and  of  pliiloSopliic  medicine  he  more  generally  heedect 
by  the  community,  and  more,  many  more,  of  our  children 
will  live  to  bo  sources  of  joy  to  parents  and  friends  and  bless- 
ings to  the  community.  In  the  diet,  clothing  and  general 
hygiene  of  their  children,  will  not  our  mothers  consent  to 
heed  less  the  allurements  of  fashion  and  false  pride  and 
listen  more  to  the  demands  of  reason,  exiDerience  and 
humanity '?  Would  they  save  their  darling  oifspring  from 
diarrhoea,  cholara  infantum,  &c.  ?  If  so,  let  them  take  more 
warning  from  the  solem  truth,  which  needs  to  be  more 
profoundly  impressed  upon  them  all,  that  not  alone  do 
sudden  atmospheric  changes  and  bad  air  contribute  to  the 
production  of  these  diseases  and  of  oth'  r  congestions  and 
inflammations  of  children,  but  that  their  ignorance  and  false 
pride,  in  adhering  to  practices  unreasonable  and  customs 
ruinous  in  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  their  children,  are 
not  less  potential  in  causing  infantile  disease  and  mortality. 
Let  children  be  taken  in  good  weather,  from  the  unwhole- 
some air  of  pent  up  abodes  into  the  more  invigorating  life  of 
the  out-door  air  and  sunshine  of  Heaven.  The  accumula- 
tion of  a  litle  dirt  and  sun-burn  will  readily  yield  to  soap, 
water  and  time.  Let  us  teach  these  fashionable  mothers 
how  it  is  that  their  devotion  to  low  neck  dresses,  bare  arms 
and  legs  causes  such  a  loss  of  animal  heat,  such  defective 
circulation  in  the  parts  exposed,  and  such  an  excess  of  blood 
to  the  internal  organs  as  often  ends  in  their  congestion  and 
inflammation,  not  unfrequently  ending  in  death.  Mothers 
who  so  often  wilfully  disregard  the  plainest  laM^s  of  health  in 
these  respects,  of  raising  their  children,  would  shiver  and 
suflfer  from  such  exposures  of  their  own  persons  and  expect 
to  be  sick  therefrom,  and  yet  they  can  stand  such  treatment 
with  far  less  danger  than  do  their  tender  infants.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  formidable  disease  in  question  are  much  the 
same  here  as  elsewhere  :  pulse  small  and  quick ;  fever  higher 
at  first,  assumes  the  lower  grade  as  it  progresses  ;  irritability 
and  frequent  evacuations  from  the  bowels  often  attended 
with  nausea  and  vomiting ;  thirst  more  or  less  urgent ; 
discharges,  at  first,  more  of  undigested  feculent  matter, 
mixed  with  bile,  become  more  of  a  combination  of  mucus 
bile  and  serum,  greenish  in  color  and  oflensive.  The  serous 
portion  is  more  easily  absorbed  by  the  diaper  of  the  child, 
leaving  the  green  mucus  discharges  more  visible  to  the  eye. 
"When  these  discharges  change  to  those  more  putrid  exhala- 
tions from  the  mucus  coat  of  the  intestines,  the  danger  is 
of  course  increased  and  the  sjanptoms  more  aggravated. — 
sometimes,   even  in  cases  which  seem  to  be   extreme,   the 
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disease  is  cliecked  and  tends  to  revolution  and  ends  in 
recovery.  Too  often,  however,  do  encouraging  symptoms 
exist,  but  to  delude  and  disappoint.  The  heart  of  the  fond 
parent  is  thrilled  into  joy  to-day,  only  to  be  more  deeply 
plunged  in  anguish,  as  on  the  morrow  more  fatal  symptoms 
than  ever  supervene.  The  child,  however,  lives  on.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  ;  the  skin 
becomes  more  loose  and  tiabby  ;  the  face  more  shrunken  and 
pale,  indicating  still  more  suffering  and  distress  ;  the  signifi- 
cant turnings  of  the  head  takes  its  place  with  other  bad 
omens.  The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  in  these  fatal 
cases,  suspended  though  they  may  be  for  a  time,  break  forth 
with  renewed  power — other  untoward  symptoms  complicate 
the  case.  There  is  a  general  failure  of  the  vital  forces. 
The  disease,  in  defiance  of  all  the  powers  of  nature  and  the 
best  medical  aid,  lays  the  little  sufferer  in  the  grave.  To 
detail  the  treatment  is  but  to  repeat  an  old  familiar  tale,  as 
its  recital  by  different  persons  give  to  it  its  changing  hue  and 
various  shades.  Small  doses  of  mercury,  in  the  early  stage 
especially,  with  the  various  combinations  of  opiates,  astrin- 
gents and  antacids,  I  have  found  most  beneficial.  As  the 
case  progresses,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  Dover's  powders, 
acetate  of  lead,  alternated  as  indicated,  v/ith  the  various 
other  adjuvants,  external  and  internal,  with  a  constant  at- 
tention to  pro23er  food  and  to  the  general  support  of  the 
system,  enter  into  the  established  principles  of  treatment  in 
this  section. 

Our  sickly  season  oommences  in  July.  It  generally  appears 
with  so  much  regularity,  that  the  physician  expects  and 
prepares  for  it  with  as  much  certaint}",  as  does  the  farmer 
arrange  his  ground  for  corn  in  the  spring,  or  for  wheat  in  the 
fall.  It  brings  with  it  a  crop  of  diseases  more  generate  than 
any  other,  in  the  shape  of  malarial  fever.  Here  it  is  that 
until  a  few  heavy  frosts  in  the  fall  come  to  our  relief, 
our  medical  men  battle  with  and  generally  vanquish  that 
varied  type  of  fever  known  as  remittent,  intermittent  and 
congestive.  Commencing  most  generally  with  simple  inter- 
mittent, it  increases  in  severity  and  obstinac}',  witli  the  ad- 
vancing season,  and  is  succeeded  by  remittent  or  congestive. 
Under  the  disturbing  influence  of  some  exciting  cause,  the 
intermittent  form  is  ushered  in  by  the  usual  cold  or  chilly 
stage,  followed  by  sick  stomach,  pain  in  head,  back  and 
limbs,  furred  tongue,  accession  of  fever,  &c.  This  mild  form 
is  follow^ed  later  in  the  season  with  that  higher  grade  of 
bilious  fever,  wherein  there  is  an  aggravation  and  exaltation 
of  all  these  symptoms.  The  system  is  more  prostrated  and 
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restless,  pulse  quicker  and  stronger.  There  is  more  or  leSEf 
gastric  or  cerebral  disturbance  according  as  tlie  gastric  or 
cerebral  form  of  the  fever  predominates  "in  different  seasons. 
Add  to  this  grade,  and  you  have  sometimes,  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer,  the  season  more  advanced,  and  the  amount 
of  sickness  on  the  increase,  cases  of  bilious  congestive  fever. 
These  are  more  striking  still  in  violence  and  danger.  It  is- 
now  that  the  faithful  interpreter  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of 
disease  must  come  to  the  rescue.  Not  alone  with  the  reme- 
dies suggestecl  by  enlightened  experience  and  science,  but 
with  the  caution,  firmness  and  decision  of  the  true  physician. 
With  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  antiperiodic  medicines 
must  he,  in  this  critical  hour,  battle  with  opposing  forces,  or 
else  this  high  congestion  and  raging  paroxysm  will  maintain 
the  victory  unto  death.  When  promptly  and  properly  treated 
these  autumnal  fevers,  however  variant  the  type  in  different 
seasons,  are  generally  cured.  When  neglected,,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  they  are  apt  either  to  terminate  fatally,  or  to 
run  into  a  slow  and  tedious,  and  sometimes  fatal,  form  of 
typhoid  fever,  more  or  less  complicating  witb  the  original 
bilious  remittent.  Indeed  this  blending  of  the  tj^es  of  fever 
either_  at  first,  or  from  the  cause  just  named,  is  a  feature 
sometimes  of  our  autumnal  fevers  not  to  be  forgotten,  either 
in  diagnosis  or  treatment.  There  is  more  or  less  of  it  every 
year,  and  whenever  or  wherever  it  appears,  demands  fine 
discrimination  and  very  careful  treatment.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  question  of  uncomplicated  typhoid  fever 
which  often  appears  sporadically,  and  otherwise,  in  this 
locality,  we  have  to  repeat^,  that  in  whatever  form  or  compli- 
cation malarial  fever  presents  itseK — whether  as  a  simple- 
intermittent,  remittent,  or  blending  of  types,  or  in  a  bihous 
congestive  form,  with  that  prostration,  high  fever,  delirium 
and  yeUow  bilious  tinge,  peculiar  to  the  skin,  tongue  and 
eyes,  and  incident  to  the  danger  and  critical  condition  of  a 
high  grade  of  fall  fever — the  treatment  must  corresj)ond  with 
the  indications  and  severity  of  the  case.  In  the  usual  course 
of  uncomplicated  malarial  fever,  I  have  not  only  found 
quinine  indispensable,  but  mercury  in  quantities  and  doses, 
to  suit  the  grade  of  fever,  a  most  important  a?uxiliary  means. 
Its  action  upon  the  liver,  which  is  so  greatly  involved  in  this 
disease,  is  very  necessary  in  those  cases,  and  I  have  seen 
deplorable  results  follow  the  neglect  of  its  use  therein.  If 
those  physicians  of  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  who,  by 
their  experiments  upon  dogs,  have  concluded  that  calomel 
has  no  specific  influence  upon  the  biliary  secretions,  and  that 
it  is  not  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  cholagogues,  could 
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make  tlieir  observations  upon  the  human  subject  in  the 
■diseases  of  these  high  Southern  latitudes,  where  tlie  liver  is 
so  evidently  engorged,  and  calomel  so  strongly  indicated, 
they  might  be  induced  to  be  less  peremptory  in  their  express- 
ions, and  a  little  more  charitable  to  those  who  difier  with 
them  as  to  the  action  of  calomel  and  the  treatment  of 
disease.  I  will  discuss  this  question  at  more  length,  how- 
ever, when  I  enter  upon  the  more  elaborate  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  internal  inflammations,  and  of  the  high  conges- 
tive fevers  of  this  southern  latitude,  as  I  shall  do  in  my  last 
division  of  the  General  Treatment  of  Disease, 

Quinine,  in  larger  and  repeated  doses,  I  administer  with 
impunity,  whenever  its  prompt  influence  upon  the  system  is 
necessary.  An  important  disease  of  increasing  interest  in 
our  eastern  section  has  presented  me  with  a  number  of  cases 
during  the  past  few  years.  I  refer  to  it  the  more  readily 
because  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  the  allusions  to  it 
in  our  standard  books  and  journals,  are  too  brief  and  in- 
definite as  respects  the  relative  value  of  its  pathology  and 
treatment.  I  allude  to  the  disease  known  as  "  Puerperal 
Antemia,"  or  "  Stomatitis  Materna,"  or  more  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Nursing  Sore  Mouth."  It  has  been  known  to 
prevail  as  an  epidemic  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  where 
it  has  mostly  existed  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  prefer 
malarious  regions.  Here,  the  cases  presented  are  sporadic 
mainly,  if  not  entirely.  This  disease  of  pregnancy  and 
childbed  seems  to  be  an  inflammation  per  se,  presenting  a 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  attended  with  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  white  corpuscles  and  deficiency  of  red  particles  as 
make  up  an  ansermie  condition,  or  Brunet's  "  Leucpemia  of 
Pregnancy,"  as  it  is  called.  The  fact  that  it  occurs  but 
seldom  in  the  lower  classes,  being  chiefly  confined  to  women 
of  fine  intellectual  endowments,  delicate  organizations  and 
nervous  temperaments,  who  remain  close  at  home  and  avoid 
exercise  in  the  open  air  during  pregnancy,  point  to  these 
defects  in  functional  action  and  hygienic  measures,  and  this 
condition  of  anpermia  is  favorable  to  its  production.  In- 
sidious in  its  »approaches  and  deceptive  in  its  symptoms,  it 
is  often  so  mild  in  its  progress  in  early  pregnancy  as  to  fail 
to  attract  marked  attention,  or  is  mistaken  for  some  other 
disease.  Hence  weeks  and  months  of  golden  importance 
have  been  too  often  allowed  to  pass  before  proper  treatment 
is  commenced.  Then  it  becomes  so  grave  as  sometimes  to 
render  the  approach  of  the  full  term  of  gestation  truly 
alarming.  And,  occasionally  after  childbirth,  the  case  runs 
its  course  to  fatality.     The  importance  then  of  pro])cr  treat- 
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ment  in  the  very  ineipiency  of  this  increasing  disease  among 
us  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Taken  in  time,  suitable  medi- 
cation generally  effects  a  cure.  I  have  found  the  best  treat- 
ment to  consist  in  an  administration  of  those  constitutional 
remedies  found  in  chalybeate  tonics,  alteratives,  astringent 
bitters,  good  food  and  generous  support,  which  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  disease  and  effect  the  necessary  change  of  the 
fluids  from  their  abnormal  to  their  normal  condition.  The 
alarm  created  by  the  appearance  of  those  secondary  symp- 
toms of  aphthous  ulcerations  appearing  on  the  tongue  and 
travelling  downwards  through  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
and  attacking  the  mucous  surfaces  of  other  structures,  often 
attract  such  attention  and  local  treatment  to  these  coexistent 
lesions  as  to  caufe.e  the  general  treatment  to  be  neglected 
until  too  late. 

Among  our  most  common  diseases,  and  one  that  seems  to 
be  alarmingly  on  the  increase  in  this  county,  is  "  Pulmonary 
Consumption."  My  observations  do  not  corroborate  the 
opinion  that  either  a  moist  or  a  malarious  climate  lessens  its 
liability.  Nor  have  I  observed  any  facts  to  justify  the  too 
common  opinion  that  this  dreadful  malady  is  nearly  always 
hereditary  or  intimately  connected  with  certain  climates. 
This  error,  conjoined  with  a  popular  belief,  too  often  fixing 
itself  upon  the  attending  physician,  that  the  disease  is 
always  incurable,  is  exerting  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the 
course  of  medical  science  and  the  claims  of  humanity.  I  see 
cases  every  year  that  could  be  traced  to  neither  of  these 
causes,  but  were  dependent  upon  excess  in  sedentary  occu- 
pations, too  much  confinement  within  doors,  over  anxiety  of 
mind,  bad  air  of  aj)artments,  disregard  of  other  hygienic 
laws,  and  more  especially  for  the  want  of  clothing  during 
our  winter  months,  and  of  sufficient  food  the  year  round, 
which  render  their  victims  so  susceptible  to  disease,  and 
which,  in  the  present  day,  causes  so  much  suffering  in  the 
community,  more  than  ever  in  this  section  in  this  want  of 
food  and  clothing,  not  alone  a  prolific  source  of  acute  afiec- 
tions,  but  of  those  gradually  consuming  diseases  of  Scrofula 
and  Consumption.  And  when  the  important  fact  is  borne  in 
mind  that  this  frequent  disease  of  Pulmonary  Consumption 
is  so  generally  fatal,  although  dependent  so  often  upon 
causes  which  may  be  modified  and  sometimes  removed  by  an 
application  of  the  ordinary  motives  and  principles  of  pru- 
dence, philanthropy  and  science,  it  is  high  time  that  our 
profession  should  more  generally  arouse,  in  conjunction  with 
other  non-professional  philanthropists  of  the  day,  and  ad- 
dress themselves  with  increasing  vigor   and  faith  to  the 
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blessed  work  of  more  correctly  understanding  and  removing 
the  causes  of  this  most  fatal  disease  of  the  whole  country. 
I  may  remark  that  my  medical  observations  and  experience 
as  a  Surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army  during  those  late  four 
years  of  bloody  war,  justifies  me  in  the  opinion,  that  most 
of  those  who  left  their  homes  for  its  active  service  with  weak 
lungs  and  tendencies  to  "  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,"  and  even 
sometimes  incipient  tubercles  and  who  escaped  other  dangers 
end  diseases  of  that  conflict,  returned  home  either  greatly 
improved  or  entirely  restored.  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer 
as  to  treatment,  excepting  to  express  my  concurrence  with 
the  established  opinion  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
modern  building-up  treatment  of  tonics,  alteratives,  stimu- 
lants, good  food,  out  door  physical  exercise,  &c,,  over  the 
old  plan  of  diet,  depletents,  &c.  I  have  found  more  general 
good  to  follow  the  use  of  arsenic  when  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  will  tolerate  it,  than  from  any  other 
single  remedy.  "When  the  digestive  organs  are  not  impaired  it 
seems  to  act  most  favorably  upon  the  functions  of  nutrition, 
furnishing  new  life  to  the  countenance,  mo.re  animation  to 
the  eye,  a  better  appetite  and  more  general  strength  and 
flesh  to  the  langniishing  patient.  The  recent  observations  of 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  physicians  of  Paris,  that  its  use 
in  this  disease  also  acts  happily  on  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  lungs  are  sustained  by  my  experience.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  lower  Austria,  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  frequently  make 
use  of  arsenic  even  in  health,  because  it  enables  them  to 
breathe  more  freely  in  climbing  up  their  rugged  mountains. 
But  whether  arsenic  is  to  be  used  when  indicated,  or  the 
different  preparations  of  iodine,  iron,  vegetable  tonics,  good 
diet,  stimulants,  cod  liver  oil,  &c.,  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  tolerance  of  the  stomach,  or  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  attendant  circumstances.  I 
choose  not  to  be  of  those  physicians  who  honestly  prefer  a 
voluntary  abandonment  of  consumptive  patients,  either  to 
the  powers  of  unaided  nature,  or  to  those  sv/arms  of  medical 
sharks  who,  in  their  unprincipled  course  and  with  their 
captivating  paraphernalia  of  consumptive  remedies,  infest 
every  communitj^  These  medical  imposters,  whose  flaming 
advertisements  are  seen  in  every  newspaper  and  public 
place,  rely  upon  meanness  for  a  living,  and  fatten  upon  the 
ill-gotten  gains  which  they  extract  from  the  unfortunate  and 
sinking  subjects  of  this  chronic  and  wasting  pulmonary 
malady,  and  who,  as  is  so  natural,  are  so  generally  liable  to 
become  the  injured  victims  of  the  glittering  hopes  held  out, 
^nd  the  lying  promises  made.    My  conceptions  of  duty  to 
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myself  and  of  a  common  obligation  to  my  profession  and 
liumanit}'^,  do  not  encourage  me,  of  my  own  accord,  to  abandon 
these  trying  and  touching  cases  to  the  various  snares  thus 
set  for  them,  nor  even  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
palliations  of  regular  treatment,  except  in  the  last  stage. 
Ptather  do  I  elect  to  work  on  and  to  hope  on  in  the  faith  of 
curing  the  disease  by  legitimate  means.  While  its  relative 
mortality  is  so  fearful  and  discouraging  to  friends,  and  so 
many  in  our  own  ranks  get  much,  very  much,  of  this  vast 
amount  of  disease,  and  death  may  be  prevented  by  the  exer- 
cise of  more  persistent  Mtli  and  more  skilful  management, 
especially  in  its  earlier  development  and  inception.  The 
j^rogress  of  medioal  science  finds  me  a  believer  in  the 
prophylactic  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease.  Judi- 
ciously applied,  I  regard  it  ^s  not  only  capable  of  preventing 
much  suffering,  but  able  to  snatch  from  premature  graves 
many  a  darling  son  or  daughter — the  delight  of  parents  and 
the  ornament  of  the  social  circle,  and  from  the  consumptive's 
death,  many  a  father  and  mother — the  pride,  hope,  and 
dependence  of  the  family  and  the  joy  of  admiring  friends. 
Let  me  proceed  to  explain  :  This  thing  of  tubercle,  and  how 
it  is  deposited  in  the  lungs,  &c,,  has  long  been  unsettled. 
The  most  popular  theory  has  been  that  it  is  an  abnormal 
exudation  from,  the  blood.  As  we  all  know  pathologists 
recognijze  two  forms  of  tubercle,  the  gray  miliary  and  the 
yellow,  cheesy  tubercle.  Whatever  the  origin  or  nature  of 
this  tubercular  dejjosit,  its  tendency,  unless  removed,  is  of 
course  to  suppurative  abscess,  and  destruction  of  the  tissues 
involved,  with  a  gradual  waste  of  the  entire  physical  system. 
J.  H.  Bennett  stands  most  prominent  among  those  who 
contend  that  tubercle  is  an  exudation  or  abortive  development 
of  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  That  great  microscopist, 
Virchow  leads  those  who  make  a  distinction  between  the 
grey  and  yellow  tubucle,  getting  a  clue  therefrom,  it  is  said, 
for  ids  well  known  doctrine  of  cell  growth.  He  and  his  dis- 
ciples contend  that  the  gray  tubercle  is  but  a  progressive 
development  of  cells  from  a  parent  cell,  and  that  the  yellow 
tubercle  is  only  the  result  of  a  fatty  degeneration  and  disinte- 
gration of  other  tissues,  perhaps  of  the  gray  deposit  itself,  or 
of  pus,  or  of  carcinoma  and  the  like.  They  hold  that  this 
gray  tubercle  may  cause  what  they  denominate  acute 
phthisis,  with  constitutional  symptoms,  not  unlike  those  of 
typhus  fever,  for  Avliich  it  has  been  sometimes  mistaken,  but 
that  this  form  of  pulmonary  disease  is  unlike  that  old 
fashioned  form  of  chronic  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  which  by  its 
;,slow  and  wasting  ravages  daily  lays  its  thousands  in  the 
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deposits.  It  is  contended  that  this  yellow  material  conies, 
not  as  an  exudation  from  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  but 
from  the  worn  out  epithelial  cells  of  the  air  vesicles.  That 
insteiad  of  beinj^  removed  by  the  vital  actions  of  the  party 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  as  sources  of  irritation,  and  by 
gradual  accumulation  render  that  portion  of  the  lung  untit 
for  respiration.  The  advocates  of  the  epithelial  origin  of  the 
common  yellow  tubercle,  argue  that  their  theory  explains- 
satisfactorily  difficulties  and  problems  that  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  exudation  from  the 
blood— that  the  advocates  of  the  latter  cannot  show  how  it 
is  that  these  cheesy  deposits  are  &o  uniformly  found  on  the 
apex  of  the  lungs,  and  are  so  long  restricted  to  one  side  of 
the  lungs,  after  being  deposited.  They  contend  that  no 
chemical  or  microscopic  test  has  ever  discovered  any  proof 
of  that  peculiar  morbid  condition  or  alteration  of  the  blood 
claimed  as  necessary  to  the  piroduction  of  the  deposit  in 
question.  Virchowsays  that  he  "  found  a  series  of  tubercular 
deposits  in  different  o?:gans,  never  at  any  time  exhibited  a 
discernible  exudation,  but  always,  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  development,  ipresented  organized  elements,  without 
its  being  possible  to  observe  either  in  them,  or  before  they 
existed,  any  stage  in  which  amorphous,  shapeless  matter 
was  present."  He  also  says  tl'iat  '*  nuclei  and  cells  are  found, 
in  great  abundance,  though  they  afterwards  break  up,  and 
directly  supply  the  material  for  the  final  accumulation  of 
cheesy  substance."^^  Upon  such  and  similar  grounds  ar© 
founded  their  argument,  that  this  material  is  not  a  morbid 
product  of  exudation  from  the  blood,  but  that  it  is  more  of  a- 
normal  constituebt,  which,  failing  to  be  excreted  in  time, 
remains  as  a  foreign  body  to  be  softened  and  excreted  by 
expectoration  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  system.  They 
reason  that  this  deposit  is  not  found  in  those  lower  and 
more  depending  portions  of  the  lungs  where  movement  is  so- 
free  and  easy,  but  in  those  tipper  parts  where  the  bony 
structures  and  harder  parietes  do  not  admit  of  that  full 
motion  and  play  of  the  lungs  necessary  to  the  full  ingress- 
and  egress  of  air.  It  is  in  these  portions  of  imperfect  and 
restricted  respiratory  action,  except  at  great  muscular  effort, 
that  these  deposits  are  almost  wholly  found,  and  it  is  held 
that  these  accumulations  would  never  occur  if  there  waS' 
sufficient  force  to  prevent  it.  It  is  claimed  that  this  force  or 
agency  exists  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  vesicles,  and  in  the- 
power  of  respiration  to  press  out  their  contents,  and  that 
such  power  mainly  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  respiratory 
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action.  That  wliile  the  peristaltic  action  and  passing  sub- 
stances of  the  alimentary  canal  are  competent  to  tlirow  oft 
from  the  mucous  surface  the  worn  out  epithelium,  the  ciliary 
currents  of  the  hroncld  are  not  always  thus  competent,  and 
that  as  an  auxiliary  therefore,  a  free  and  full  action  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  is  necessary.  Adducing  such  reasons 
in  support  of  their  conclusions,  those  men  not  only  contend 
that  consumption  is  curable,  but,  that  as  a  disease,  it  is  not 
hereditary.  They  admit  that  the  tendency  to  pulmonary 
consumption  may  be  transmissible  in  the  physical  formation 
or  mental  temperament  of  the  offspring,  but  that  the  disease 
itself  is  not  handed  down  from  parent  to  child,  and  does  not 
claim  its  victims  at  birth.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Walshe  says, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  family  history  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  (446)  patients  with  this  malady,  that 
"  phthisis  in  the  adult  hosj^ital  population  of  Great  Britain 
is  to  a  slight  amount  only,  a  disease  demonstrably  derived 
from  parents." 

Not  to  pursue  any  further  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates 
of  this  plausible  and  more  pleasing  theory  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  curability  of  this  destructive  disease,  should  we 
not  feel  encouraged  to  have  more  faith,  and  to  use  more 
perseverance,  in  the  prophylatic  measures  so  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  theory  presented?  As  is  a  man's  faith  so  will 
he  be,  as  he  thinks  and  resolves  so  will  he  put  forth  his 
efforts  and  continue  in  his  hopes  and  energies. 

There  is  encouragement,  I  repeat,  in  these  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  The  great,  golden  rule  is  to  sustain  and 
bring  up  the  general  strength.  The  entire  physical  system 
should  he  raised  to  the  highest  possihle  vigor.  In  the  young 
physical  culture  is  the  safeguard  against  consumption.  Incipient 
phthisis  is  always  preceded  by  debility.  This  debility 
engenders  like  feebleness  of  respiration,  and  this  accom^ 
panics  or  rather  produces  insufficient  pulmonary  excretion 
with  its  consequent  accumulation  of  this  epithelial  debris. 
The  forerunner  of  debility  may  arise  from  inadequate  nutri- 
tion or  deficient  food,  protracted  sickness,  overburdening 
mental  cares  and  anxieties.  I  have  often  thought  that  this 
alarming  increase  of  consumption  here,  especially  since  the 
war,  was  in  all  probability  owing  mainly  to  the  general 
and  well  known  prevalence,  since  then  among  us,  of  these 
very  causes.  The  deficient  clothing  and  food  and  general 
suffering,  as  I  before  said,  of  our  colored  population,  doubt- 
less bears  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  a  greatly 
increased  mortality  from  consumption  among  that  race  in 
the  Southern  States. 
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Drive  off' this  actual  or  threatened  accumulation  of  tuhercidar 
dejjosit  hy  all  those  means  toMch  will  add  to  the  flesh  and  general 
strength,  and  hy  all  those  measures  ivhich  will  give  the  greatest 
vigor  to  the  respiratory  act  and  add  to  the  fullest  expansion  of 
tJie  entire  lungs.     Special  and  methodical  attention  to  full 
respiratory  action  and  to  a  development  of  the  respiratory 
muscles — active  muscular  exercise  in  the  open  air— a  free 
use  at  all  times  of  fresh  air — a  diet  nutritious  and  digestible 
■ — suitable  protection  to  the  skin — united  to  a  habitual  exer- 
cise of  hope  and  cheerfulness,  will  not  alone  insure  general 
health  to  the  lungs  and  body,  but  will,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  prevent  the  formation  and  secure  the  removal  of  those 
pulmonary  deposits,  upon  which  the  ravages  of  consitmption 
are  based.     Why  do  children  enjoy  such  a  happy  immunity 
from  its  attacks  ?    Because  the  activity  of  their  habits,  the 
energy  of  their  respiratory  movements,  and  their  love,  when 
well,  of  the  open  air,  which  gives  them  a  plenty  of  oxygen 
and  a  full  expansion  of  their  lungs,  are  safeguards  to  the 
accumulation  of  tubercular  material.    The  waste  and  repair 
of  tissue  in  children  is  very  rapid,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
energy  and  efficiency  of  their  habits  and  love  of  play  and 
exercise,  they  would  not    be  blessed  with  this  fortunate 
exemption.    But  when  they   arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty 
their  pleasures  and  habits  change.    The  boy  is  confined  at 
home  or  at  school,  and  hours  which  should  be  given  to  play 
or  the  exercise  of  his  lungs,  finds  him  at  his  books  or  at  some 
other  close  occupation  that  denies  exercise  to  his  body  and 
expansion  to  his  lungs.    It  is  the  same  with  the  girl.    She 
no  longer  romps  over  the  fields,  or  sings  gladsome  songs  as 
she  glides  rapidly  along  wherever  she  pleases.    But  she  is 
placed  under  the  restrictions  of  fashion  and  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  home  and  school,  which  regards  too  little  the 
claims  of  health   and  good  lungs.     She  is  imprisoned   in 
tight  dresses,  her  neck  and  arms  perhaps  bare,  and  is  denied 
the  merry  laugh,  the  running  gait,  and  other  exercises  so 
much  needed  to  give  form  and  grace  to  her  body  and  expan- 
Bion  to  her  lungs.     Can  we  wonder  soon  to  see  that  prom- 
ising boy  and  that  charming  girl  yielding  to  those  seeds  of 
consumption  engendered  by  the  unnatural  and  cruel  change 
to  which  unwise  regulations  of  home  and  unphilosophical 
rules    of    school    subject    so    generally    the  youth   of  our 
country?     The  wild  beast,   confined  within  his  iron  bars, 
often  dies  with  consumption,  while  the  parents  continue  to 
roam  their  native  forests  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  die  from 
some  other  cause. 
The    remarkable    benefit    derived   by    our    consumptive 
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soldiers  during  tlie  late  war,  from  tlie  fresb  afr  and  roiigli 
living  of  army  life  can  never  be  forgotten  while  memory' 
reverts  to  tliose  trying  days,  or  history  shall  transmit  their 
iineqnaUed  heroism  to  future  ages.  They  left  home,  hosts  of 
them  with  feeble  lungs,  often  bearing  incipient  tubercles;. 
Others,  actually  were  wasting  away  With  night  sweats  and 
profuse  expectoration,  and  were,  on  this  account,  never 
expected  to  return.  A  decided  improvement  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  complete 
recovery  followed  most  of  those  unpromising  cases.  Those 
•who,  with  weak  lungs  and  newly  formed  tubercular  deposit 
were  able  to  escape  other  casualties  of  war,  returned  home^ 
as  I  before  said,  always  greatly  improved  and  generally 
restored.  If  such  examples  and  facts  do  not  bear  their 
valuable  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  warning  to  us  all,  then 
may  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  teachings  of  experience  or  the 
deductions  of  observation.  It  is  good  fresh  air,  then,  and  not 
confinement  in  ceiled  houses  with  closed  doors  that  our 
people  should  value,  especia%  those  who  dread,  or  have, 
consumption.  Muscular  exercise,  free  and  persistent,  with 
that  all-important  attention  to  the  functions  of  nutrit;ion — to 
digestion  and  assimilation,  will  save  our  patients  from  con- 
sumptive graves,  if,  with  living  faith  in  the  means  suggested, 
we  can  in  time  have  the  entire  management. 

To  provide  for  the  physical  education  of  the  children 
around  us,  is  as  much  a  duty,  sadly  though  it  is  neglected, 
as  is  the  education  of  then*  morals  and  minds.  He  whose 
children  and  wards  are  liable  to  this  fell-destroyer  of  so 
many  of  the  human  race,  should  especially  bear  in  his  bosom 
at  all  times  an  enduring  consciousness  of  the  duty  which 
this  solemn  truth  suggests.  As  Conservators  of  the  public 
health,  let  us  on  aU  appropriate  occasions,  impress  upon 
every  parent,  guardian,  and  instructor  of  youth,  the  vital 
importance  of  protecting  children  with  warm  clothing — of 
securing  for  them  an  abundance  of  fr(  sli  air  and  sun-light ; 
that  all  their  rooms  and  apartments  be  well  ventilated  ;  that 
bathing  be  made  a  family  arrangement ;  thai  the  diet  be 
plain  and  nutritious  ;  that  proper  habits  of  self-control  in 
eating  be  acquired,  and  that  exercise  sufficient  to  develop 
all  the  muscles  be  regularly  observed.  Due  attention  to 
these  things  is  not  alone  necessary  to  the  health,  comfort 
and  usefulness  of  the  child,  but  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
parents  and  to  the  general  good  and  prosperity  hereafter  of 
the  whole  State  and  country. 
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GENERAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEVERS  AOT)  ACUTE  INTERNAL  INFLAMMA- 
TIONS. 

He  is  the  wise  physician  who,  bringing  to  his  daily  prac- 
tice a  miud  untrammelled  by  prejudice  or  preconceived 
ideas  of  earlier  training,  follows  the  teachings  of  observa- 
tions and  the  legitimate  deductions  of  science.  Such  a 
practitioner,  while  informing  himself  of  the  views  of  others 
and  the  doctrines  of  his  profession  at  different  epochs,  will 
at  the  same  time  carefully  observe  for  himself.  Thus  armed 
he  will  go  forth  to  battle  with  disease  in  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  seK-rehance  wliich  forms  a  material  attribute 
of  every  truly  successful  physician.  He  treats  his  patients 
upon  general  principles,  modified  not  only  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  each  particular  case,  but  by  the  surrounding 
circumstances  and  prevailing  tendencies  and  indications. 
Profiting  by  the  observations  of  every  case,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  changing  seasons  and  years,  he  heeds  on  the 
one  hand  neither  the  extreme  \iews  of  blind  devotees  of  the 
past,  nor  on  the  other  the  assumptions  of  the  ultra  advocates 
of  the  innovations  and  reforms  of  the  present.  But 
gathering  as  a  philosopher  from  the  past,  as  well  as  the 
present,  avoiding  those  Sc^dlas  and  Charybdes  of  his  pro- 
fession that  have  always  existed,  he  becomes,  in  truth,  the 
genuine  eclectic  in  its  true  sense,  learned  and  unprejudiced 
while  conservative  and  successful.  Pursuing  such  a  course 
of  common  sense  and  enlightened  experience,  he  cannot 
fail  to  consult  as  gaiides  the  great  Books  of  Nature  and  the 
Laws  of  Disease.  This  accustoms  him  to  follow  the  methods 
suggested  by  the  changing  forms  and  types  of  diseases  of 
the  different  seasons  and  years,  modified  by  the  locality, 
climate  and  varying  indications  of  each  individual  case. 
From  such  stand  points  arises  the  general  treatment  of 
every  physician,  who,  leaving  routine  and  pre-existent 
partialities  and  prejudices  to  such  inferior  minds  as  will  not 
study  and  think,  is  governed  by  his  own  knowledge  and 
observation  as  connected  with  the  broad  and  established 
principles  of  his  profession.  Such  a  course  may  not  win  for 
him  the  admiration  of  shallow  minds  or  the  sensational 
applause  of  the  fickle  multitude  so  prone  to  be  captivated 
by  attractive  novelties  and  the  bold  innovations  of  extremists. 
But  instead  thereof  he  will  avoid  the  injury  which  such  men 
do  to  science  and  humanitj^  He  will,  in  addition,  justly 
secure  the  more  enviable  reputation  of  skill  and  success  m 
practice.  He  will  gather  around  him  the  sincere  friendship 
and  lasting  esteem  of  the  learned,  the  sensible,  and  tho 
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appreciative.  When  ultraists  and  extremists  have  gone 
down  in  ridicule,  or  are  forgotten  in  their  graves,  his  memory 
will  be  fondly  cherished,  and  remain  to  illumine  the  pages  of 
Medical  History. 

In  this  section  of  the  State,  we  treat  disease  according  to 
indications.    In  one  or  more  seasons  the  asthenic  type  is  so 
prevalent,  the  tendency  so  strong  to  the  typhoid  form,  that 
in  acute  inflammations  and  fevers  we  apply  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  with  much   caution.     In  such  years  we 
seldom  use  the  lancet,   except  in  occasional  instances  of 
violent  inflammation  and  severe  congestive  fevers.     At  other 
periods  we  find  the  disease  more   sthenic  in  character — the 
inflammatory    symptoms    of    a  higher  range — cases  more 
violent   and  hurry  more  rapidly    either    to    resolution,    if 
properly  aided,  or  to  a  fatal  end  if  neglected  or  improperly 
treated.     Under   such  indications  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
apply  with  a  bolder  hand  the   antiphlogistic  treatment— 
sometimes  using  the  lancet,  more  generally  those  mercurial 
purgatives,  blisters,  local  depletion,   diaphoretics,    and  de- 
pressants which  in  this  locality  cannot  be   dispensed  with 
when  our  ordinary  congestions    and  acute  inflammations 
assume  an   aggravated  character.     So  that  our  treatment 
depends  upon  the  prevailing  type  and  individual  indications. 
This  is  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience,  based 
upon  a    laborious  practice   for    the  last   twenty  years  in 
Eastern  North   Carolina.    Earlier  in  my  medical  life  the 
sthenic  tide  was  up  and  my  lancet  was  often  used.     For  a 
number  of  years  past  it  has  become  somewhat  rusty,  because 
the  asthenic  waves  have  prevailed,  though  it  remains  in  my 
pocket  case  as  a  necessary  companion.    Well  do  I  remember, 
as  my  note  book  shows,  the  high  grade  of  many  of  my  cases 
treated  in  earher  life,  and  I  used  the  lancet  freely  and  often 
and  with  marked  benefit.    It  was  indispensable  that  I  should 
open  the  batteries  of  my  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  order  to 
save  human  life.    But  in  more  recent  years  the  indications 
are  changed — the  type  is  lower,  and  I  bleed  more  rarely 
and  deplete  less  freely.    I  am  aware  that_  Markham,  Watson 
and  other  distinguished  medical  men  maintain  the  contrary 
theory,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  master  minds  of  the 
profession  are  united  with  the  great  masses  of  active  prac- 
titioners in  support  of  the  belief  that   diseases  change  in 
their  type.     If  wo  could  discard  the  word  type  and  regard 
the  discussion  as  between  sthenic  and  asthenic  forms  and 
dispositions  much  embarrassment  would  be  prevented  and 
extraneous  matter  avoided.    But  we  must  take  the  question 
as  it  stands :  that  nature  is  powerful  and  often  efiicient  to 
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» 
throw  off  disease  no  one  will  deny ;  that  the  expectant 
system  will  sometimes  answer,  cannot  be  disputed.  No 
iudicious  practitioner  ever  fails  to  call  to  his  aid  all  the 
conservative  strength  that  is  possible  from  this  source. 
Perhaps  the  truth  more  generally  lies  between  the  extreme 
advocates  of  the  phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic  systems. 
Each  correct  under  certain  circumstances,  both  in  error 
under  other  conditions.  Especially  do  they  se^m  to  be 
wrong  in  the  uncompromising  tenacity  with  which  they  hold 
to  their  j)eculiar  views,  unmodified  by  circumstances.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  let  us,  I  repeat,  maintain  ourselves  free 
from  prejudice  and  passion  in  the  contests  of  those  rival 
theories  that  have  so  long  divided  the  medical  world,  and 
witli  the  single  aim  of  medical  truth  follov/  observation  and 
the  legitimate  deductions  of  medical  logic  whithersoever 
they  may  lead. 

These  sentiments  do  not  create  any  sympathy  in  me  for 
that  wholesale  proscription  and  sweeping  denunciation  of 
the  antiphlogistic  system  so  generally  indulged  in  by  the 
followers  of  Todd,  Bennett  <fc  Company.  It  has  become 
too  fashionable  to  denounce  as  old  fogies  and  as  enemies  to 
true  medical  progress  those  who  refuse  to  join  the  ranks  of 
these  prescriptive  men.  Our  medical  students,  who  go  to 
more  northern  medical  colleges  every  year  for  instniction, 
are  taught  by  professors  who  never  saw  a  case  of  malarial 
fever  or  treated  a  case  of  our  high  grades  of  internal  inflam- 
mation, that  it  is  suicidal  to  bleed  and  ignorance  to  give 
calomel,  and  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  behind  this 
enlightened  age  those  Southern  practitioners  who  presume 
now  to  use  in  any  case  these  antiphlogistics.  I  conceive  it 
a  duty,  therefore,  to  speak  out  on  this  subject  noiv,  as  these 
onslaughts  upon  truth  and  the  practice  and  writings  of  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  great,  leading  medical  minds  of 
all  ages  and  countries,  are  not  conducive  to  the  interestsof 
medical  science  or  to  humanity,  so  long  as  their  heresies 
remain  unanswered  and  are  not  exposed.  I  am  the  more 
disposed  to  discuss  this  question,  because  of  the  industrious 
efforts  being  made,  within  a  recent  period,  to  spread  in  our 
own  State  these  dangerous  doctrines  of  Todd,  Bennet  &  Co. 
Their  followers  are  earnestly  soliciting  their  acceptance,  by 
the  profession  of  our  good  old  State,  so  uniformly  unwilling 
of  her  own  choice  to  accept  heresies  of  any  kind,  whether 
medical,  political  or  religious.  One  of  our  own  sons,  a 
gentleman  of  talent  and  promise  in  his  profession,  a 
prominent  member  of  this  Society,  bearing  an  honored 
name,  which,  by  its  high  accomplishments  and  bright  pro- 
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fessional  lustre,  has  illumined  tlie  medical  annals  of  tlie 
State,  has  fallen  from  grace.,  and  now  stands  forth  among  us 
as  the  representative  man  in  North  Carolina  of  this  mis- 
chievous doctrine.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  allude  to 
William  A.  B.  Noa?eom,  M.  D.,  of  Edenton,  whose  Annual 
Address  before  this  Body  at  Warrenton,  in  May,  1868,  has 
atttra^ted  mxich  attention,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed,  in  our 
genei-ai  allusions,  to  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  he  quotes 
-and  endorses.  Howeven  tmgracious  the  task,  it  is  due  to 
;science  and  the  profession  that  such  sophistry  should  be 
exposed,  and  such  false  premises  and  illogical  deductions 
overthrown.  Dr.  Norcom's  address  is  ingenious  and  well 
put  together,  but  untenable  and  injurious  upon  medical 
practice.  It  is  the  more  surprising  and  to  be  regretted  that 
lie  has  fallen  into  these  errors,  because  his  whole  life  has 
been  passed  amid  disease  that  has  presented  indications  I 
respectfully  submit,  calling  for  different  treatment  than  that 
he  now  advocates.  Unlike  those  noted  authors  whom  he 
<?[uotes,  scarcely  one  of  whom  knows  anything  practically  of 
oi  the  nature,  grade,  and  demands  for  treatment,  of  our 
Southern  acute  diseases,  he  is  one  of  our  own  physicians, 
daily  in  contact,  from  his  location,  with  malarious  fevers  and 
acute  internal  inflammations,  demanding,  as  I  insist,  a  more 
rational  treatment  than  he  applies. 

The  opponents  of  blood-letting  and  mercury  assume,  as 
their  premises,  that  the  progress  of  medical  science  and  the 
revelations  of  truth  have  subverted  the  antiphlogistic 
system,  and,  in  j^lace  thereof,  have  substituted  ahmentation, 
stimulants  and  similar  remedies.  That  blood-letting,  mer- 
curial purgatives  and  other  depletants  and  lowering  remedies 
are  injudicious  and  uncalled  for,  and  that  they  prolong, 
xather  than  shorten  disease — increase,  rather  than  decrease 
mortality.  Respectable  medical  authorities,  not  novel  to 
the  profession,  are  quoted  in  support  of  these  statements. 
Some  of  the  very  authorities,  quoted  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion taken,  may  be  arrayed  in  opposition  thereto  in  other 
-portions  of  their  writings.  When  Dr.  Norcom  mentions  one 
prominent  author,  in  vindication  of  his  views,  he  might  have 
named  dozens  equally  high  in  authority  against  himself. 
He  faUs  to  acknowledge  that  the  grade  of  fevers  and  inflam- 
mations of  this  latitude  generally  produce  such  disturbances 
and  indications,  as  to  demand  a  more  vigorous  treatment 
than  do  the  acute  diseases  of  the  regions  embraced  in  the 
fields  of  practice  of  his  learned  supporters  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  who  wage  this  war  against  the  lancet.  There  the 
observations  of  those  authors  are  based  in  the  main  upon 
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Hospital  and  Dispensary  practice,  when  most  of  the  cases^ 
treated  liave  passecl  from  the  acute  to  the  chronic  stager 
before  admission,  and,  of  course,  rendering  blood-letting 
inadmissible.  Most  of  their  cases  are  asthenic  in  character 
and  different  from  the  acute  diseases  of  our  latitude  that  are 
more  phlogistic  and  demaad  a  more  active  treatment. 
"  Distance,"  too,  "  lends  enchantment  tothe  view,"  and  names 
arrayed  here  as  distinguished  lighrts  in  the  profession  and  as 
offered  to  all  lowering  treatment,  will  be  found  by  Dr.  Nor- 
com  to  be  more  transcendental  extremists,  patronized  but 
little  at  home  and  more  respected  abroad.  They  will  suffer 
in  comparison  with  the  scores  of  those  successful  and 
illustrious  men  in  all  ages,  who  maintain  adverse  views,  who 
were  sensible  and  practical,  and  who  contribute  to  adorn  the 
brighest  pages  of  Medical  History. 

Dr.  Norcom  sets  out  with  the  emphatic  declaration  that 
"  great  progress  and  improvement  have  taken  place  in  our 
profession,"  and  says  that  "  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  the  treatment  of  Aeute  Internal  Inflammations." 
The  improvement  on  this  point  is  questionable.  There  is  no 
fact  to  prove  that  the  treatment  of  acute  internal  inflamma- 
tions has  improved.  For  thousands  of  years  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  was  employed  successfully  by  the 
greatest  physicians — the  founders  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
to  whom  it  owes  everything,  commencing  with  Hippocrates 
and  running  down  its  illumined  pages  to  Watson,  Aitkin^ 
Woody  and  others  of  the  present  day.  The  efficacy  of  the 
anti-phlogistic  plan  has  been  attested  by  the  experience  and 
observations  made  upon  millions  and  myriads  of  cases. 
Until  the  new  lights  can  show  better  and  more  numerous 
authorities  for  the  superiority  of  their  so-called  novelties; 
(but  really  not)  the  improvement  is  not  established. 

He  next  says :  "  Foremost  in  importance  stands  the 
enforcement  of  the  study  of  their  Natural  History  and  a 
revival  of  the  Hippoa'atian  doctrine  of  a  greater  reliance 
upon  nature  rather  than  of  a  perturbatoiy  and  loivering 
treatment  and  the  substitution  of  a  proper  and  sufficient 
ahmentation  for  low  diet — yes  we  may  say  starvation," 

The  promulgation  of  this  statement  is  founded  upon  a 
total  misconception  or  misapprehension  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  Hii^pocrates.  So  far  from  being  offered  to 
lowering  or  anti-phlogistic  treatment^  he  was  one  of  it& 
most  constant  and  enthusiastic  supporters,  in  fact  one  of  its 
very  founders.  It  is  true  he  employed  it  judiciously  and 
wisely,  but  on  all  proper  occasions,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  internal  inflammations,  he  was  one  of  the 
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boldest  practitioners  the  world  has  ever  known.  This  is 
proven  by  the  following  quotations  from  his  works,  v/ithin 
the  reach  of  every  physician.  I  quote  from  the  translation 
of  Dr.  Francis  Adams,  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society 
of  England,  London  1849  : 

"  1st.  Bleed  in  the  acute  affections,  if  the  disease  appears 
strong  and  the  patients  be  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  if  they 
have  strength. 

"  2.  Again  :  Hypochondria  not  fi*om  retention  of  flatus, 
tension  of  the  diaphragm,  checked  perspiration,  with  dry 
orthopnoea,  when  no  pus  is  formed,  but  when  these  com- 
plaints are  connected  with  obstructed  respiration,  more 
especially  strong  pains  above  the  diaphragm — diseases  con- 
nected with  a  collection  of  humours — all  these  diseases  do 
not  admit  of  resolution  if  treated  first  by  medicine,  but 
venesection  holds  the  first  place  in  conducting  the  treatment. 

"  3.  Again ;  When  a  person  suddenly  loses  his  speech,  in 
connection  with  obstruction  of  the  veins,  if  this  happen 
without  warning  or  any  other  strong  cause,  we  ought  to  open 
the  internal  vein  of  the  right  arm  and  abstract  blood,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  habit  and  age  of  the  patient. 

"'  4.  Again  :  Patients  seized  with  Epilepsy  or  Apoplexy 
are  immediately  to  be  bled  at  the  commencement. 

"  5.  Again :  In  peri-pneumona  and  pleuritic  affections, 
bleed  largely  and  boldly,  if  the  pain  be  acute,  so  as  to  bring 
on  ddinqum  animi. 

"  6.  Again :  When  Pneumonia  is  at  its  height  the  case  is 
beyond  remedy,  if  he  is  not  purged.  In  Quinsy,  bleed  in  the 
arm  and  open  the  sublingual  veins. 

"  7.  Again  :  In  Dropsy,  if  he  labors  under  difficultiy  of 
breathing,  if  it  is  in  the  summer  season,  and  if  he  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  blood  should  be  abstracted  from  the  arm. 

"  8.  Again  :  The  most  important  point  of  regimen  to 
observe  and  be  guarded  about  in  protracted  diseases,  is  to 
pay  attention  to  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  fever, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  times  when  food  should  not  be  given,  and 
to  know  when  it  may  be  administered  without  danger.  This 
last  season  is  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the 
exacerbation. 

"  9.  Again  :  If  you  think  expedient  to  let  blood,  see  that 
the  bowels  be  previously  settled,  and  then  bleed.  Conjoin 
abstinence,  and  forbid  the  use  of  wine,  and  complete  the 
cure  by  means  of  a  suitable  regimen  and  wet  fomentations. 

"  10.  Again :  For  extreme  diseases,  extreme  methods  of 
cure  as  to  restriction  are  most  suitable.  When  the  disease 
is  very  acute,  it  is  attended  with  extremely  severe  symptoms 
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in  its  first  stage,  and,  therefore,  an  extremely  attenuating 
diet,  must  be  used.  Wlien  this  is  not  the  case,  but  it  is 
allowable  to  give  them  more  generous  diet,  we  may  depart  in 
so  far  from  the  severity  of  regimen  as  the  disease  by  its 
mildness  is  removed  from  the  extreme.  Whe^  the  disease 
is  at  its  height,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  use  a  more 
slender  diet.  We  must  retrench  during  paroxysms,  for  to 
exhibit  food,  would  be  injurious.  And  in  all  diseases  having 
periodical  paroxysm  we  must  restrict  during  the  paroxysms." 

How  unjust  then  to  the  memory  of  this  immortal  Father 
of  Medicine,  the  very  author  of  blood-letting  and,  rigid  diet, 
that  Dr.  Norcom  should  refer  to  him  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  a  greater  reliance  on  nature  rather  than  upon  a  perturba- 
tory,  and  lowering  treatment.  True,  Hippocrates  rehed 
much,  as  all  sensible  men  do,  upon  the  powers  of  nature  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  but  we  see  from  the  above  and 
similar  quotations  that  might  be  given  from  him,  that,  when 
treating  severe  inflammations  and  high  fevers,  he  used 
additional  means  as  do  judicious  practitioners  at  this  en- 
lightened day.  From  these  passages  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  Hippocrates  was  one  of  the  prime  originators  of  the 
lowering  treatment,  bleeding  his  patients  freely  and  as  largely 
as  they  would  bear,  and  following  it  by  rigid  diet.  He  even 
forbade  the  use  of  barley  water  until  the  inflammation  was 
arrested.  How  little  support  do  such  or  any  of  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates  give  to  the  plan  pursued  by  Todd,  who  says  : 
"  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  violent  anti- 
phlogistic measures  in  cases  of  pneumonia  [Clinical  Lectures 
Phil.,  Ed.  page  271]  and  who  in  "  rapidly  spreading 
pneumonia"  gave  "  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  every  hour," 
[page  266  ibid]  and  in  another  case  of  laryngitis,  with 
pneumonia  and  delirium,  gave  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  every 
half  hour.  It  is  true  the  patients  recovered,  but  have  they 
not  recovered  after  the  worst  treatment  ever  invented  ?  How 
diflerent  the  treatment  of  Hippocrates  and  that  of  Dr.  Nor- 
com, who,  to  a  child  eight  years  old,  with  a  severe  pneu- 
monia, with  pulse  140  and  respiration  70  to  the  minute,  gave 
three  pints  of  milk,  one  and  a  haK  pints  of  rich  soup,  with 
little  alcoholic  stimulus  every  twenty-four  hours !  Dr. 
Norcom's  treatment  is  neither  that  of  Hippocrates  or  Todd. 

Leaving  Hippocrates,  we  find  that  all  the  greater  classics 
of  antiquity  advocated  judicious  anti-phlogistic  treatment  in 
acute  internal  inflammations.  Celsus  recommended  both 
venesection  and  cupping — [Edinburg  Ed.  1814,  pp.  60-64.] 
in  pestilential  and  ardent  fevers,  he  says,  "  if  the  strength 
v/ill  admit  it  is  best  to  let  blood."  [Page  103.]  In  the  case* 
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of  a  semi-tertian  he  says  :  "  unless  tnere  is  some  important 
reason  against  it,  blood  ouglit  to  be  let  in  the  beginnig."  In 
pleurisy  lie  says :  "  Now  the  cure  of  a  violent  and  recent  pain 
is  letting  of  blood."  [Page  161.] — of  pneumonia  and  ita 
cure  he  says.:  ".It  is  fit  if  the  strength  will  admit  of  it  to  let 
blood."  Of  the  disease  of  the  liver  and  its  cure  ho  says, 
[page  1641]  "  in  the  beginning  the  best  thing  is  to  let  blood, 
then  the  bowels  must  be  opened — if  this  cannot  be  done 
otherwise  by  means  of  black  hellebore."  "In  ileus  the  cure 
is  letting  of  blood." 

If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Galen  we  find  that  he  is  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  anti-phlogistics  in  all  acute  internal 
inflammations.  Thus  in  his  books  on  Therapentics,  ad- 
dressed to  Glaucus,  he  says :  "  We  will  say  then  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  season,  the 
country,  the  actual  condition  of  the  air,  the  strength  of  tho 
patient,  his  complexion,  his  habits,  and  even  the  state  of  tho 
disease.  In  fact  you  will  ascertain  from  these  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  evacuate  or  not,  and  when  and  how  it  ought  to 
be  done,  for  exami^le  in  the  diathesis  in  question.  Thus  if 
the  determination  is  to  the  knee,  the  joint  suddenly  swelling 
greatly,  if  the  whole  body  is  redundant  with  blood,  the 
patient  vigorous,  the  disease  occurring  in  the  spring  in  a 
very  temperate  climate,  and  the  subject  a  youth  or  young 
man,  it  will  require  an  evacuation  of  blood  from  the  upper 
parts,  and  to  select  from  the  veins  of  the  fore  arm — tho 
internal  or  median  vein.  If  ono  of  the  superior  parts  are 
affected  the  blood  must  be  drawn  from  the  inferior  region." 
[Vol.  11,  pp.  746-50.]  Also  in  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
ovaries,  spleen,  liver,  angina,  affections  of  the  head,  &c., 
bleeding  is  enjoined  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed and  the  locality  of  the  operation  minutely  described — 
Ivol.  2,  pp.  755-6.] 

If  we  consult  Aretajus  we  find  him  endorsing  the  treatment 
advocated  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  He  recommends 
bleeding  in  apoplexy. [page  259]  and  cupping  [page  265]  in 
tetanus  moderately,  abundantly  in  Cynanche  with  light  diet, 
[page  270.]  In  pleurisy  repeated  bleedings  [page  286]  and 
cupping  [291]  are  recommended.  Repeated  bleedings  in 
pneumonia  [pnge  296]  in  persons  of  jDlethoric  habits,  in  ileus, 
in  acute  affections  of  the  liver  [page  335]  and  in  fact  in  all 
acute  diseases  attended  with  fever  and  inflammation. 

The    observations    of  Paulus   iEgineta,    [Syd.   Soc-   Ed. 

1844,  London,]  one   of  the   most  celebrated  writers  after 

Galen,  proves  that  blood-letting   was  the  universal  practice 

•  among  the  leading  authorities  of  his  and  previous  times. 
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At  the  same  time  he  employed  it  judiciously  just  like  all 
men  of  good  sense  use  eveiything — cautiously  when  doubtful 
and  withholding  it  when  injurious.  Paul  of  Egina  says  that 
"  if  the  peripneumonia  was  the  original  affection  and  the 
strength  admit  we  must  open  a  vein,  or  if  not  we  may  cup, 
proportioning  the  evacuation  of  blood  to  the  powers  of  the 
patient,  but  if  the  disease  originate  from  the  conversion  of 
other  diseases  into  this  (secondary  pneumonia)  we  must  not 
have  recourse  to  venesection,  more  especially  if  the  disease 
be  of  a  ch'onic  nature,  and  if  blood  had  been  previously 
drawn."  "What  admirable  rules !  In  all  ages  we  see  that 
those  who  employed  bleeding  boldly,  yet  in  many  cases 
withheld  it  altogether.  Indeed  many  things  now  promul- 
gated as  new  more  properly  belong  to  the  men  and  ages  of 
the  past.  Among  the  Arabians  who  treated  pneumonia  like 
the  Greeks,  and  which  Haley  Abbas  describes  as  a  hot 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  for  which  he  recommended 
bleeding,  cooling  and  diluent  drinks,  &c.  We  still  find 
Bhazes  describing  a  species  of  pneumonia  which  was  treated 
with  tonics,  wine,  &c.  [Commentary  Paulus  Egineta 
vol.  1—482.] 

If  we  come  down  to  Sydenham  we  find  that  in  acute 
internal  inflammations — pleurisy  for  example — "  the  fever 
and  its  most  dangerous  symptoms  were  best  relieved  by 
bleeding  in  the  arm,  applying  blisters  to  the  neck  and  giving 
injections  every  day."  Change  in  the  character  of  disease 
was  even  then  sometimes  observed.  He  says  :  "  Now  though 
I  conceive  that  a  true  and  essential  pleurisy,  which,  as  shall 
hereafter  be  observed,  happens  indifferently  in  all  constitu- 
tions, does  in  all  years  equally  indicate  repeated  bleeding ; 
yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  peculiar  epidemic  fever  of 
the  year,  from  some  sudden  alteration  of  the  manifest 
quahties  of  the  air,  readily  throws  off  the  morbific  matter 
upon  the  lungs  and  pleuree,  whilst  the  fever,  notwithstanding, 
continues  exactly  the  same.  Wherefore,  in  this  case,  though 
bleeding  may  be  used  to  abate  the  symptom  when  it  is  very 
violent,  yet,  generally  speaking,  little  more  blood  ought  to 
be  taken  away  than  is  required  by  the  fever  v/henever  this 
symptom  depends." — [Sydenham's  Works,  London,  1788, 
voL  1—339.] 

The  great  CuUen,  whose  authority  was  for  a  long  time 
recognized  throughout  the  whole  medical  world,  was,  as  is 
well  known,  an  advocate  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  in 
acute  internal  inflammations  and  fevers.  Ho  says  :  "  Nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  blood-letting  is  one  of  the  most 
power/id  means  of  diminishing  the  activity  o-i  the  whole  body, 
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especially  of  the  sanguineous  system,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  moderating  the  violence  of 
reaction  in  fevers.  Taking  this  as  a  fact,  I  omit  enquiring 
into  its  mode  of  operation,  and  shall  only  consider  in  what 
circumstances  of  fever  it  may  be  most  properly  emploj^ed. 
When  the  violence  of  reaction  and  its  constant  attendant,  a 
phlogistic  diathesis,  are  sufficiently  manifest,  when  these 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  disease  and  may  be 
expected  to  continue  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  synocha,  then  blood-letting  is  the  principal  remedy 
and  may  be  even  played  as  far  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  may  seem  to  require  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  will  bear.  It  is,  however,  to  be  attended  to,  that  a 
greater  evacuation  than  is  necessary  may  occasion  a  slower 
recovery  ;  may  render  the  person  more  liable  to  a  relapse 
or  may  bring  on  other  diseases."  He  then  states  under 
what  circumstances  blood-letting  is  to  be  used  in  fevers  and 
inflammations,  and  they  are  as  folloAvs  : 

"  1st.  The  nature  of  the  ^jrevailiiig  epidemic. 

"  2.  The  nature  of  the  remote  cause. 

"  3.  The  name  and  climate  in  which  the  disease  occurs. 

"  4.  The  degree  of  phlogistic  diathesis  present. 

*'  5.  The  age,  vigor,  and  plethoric  state  of  the  patient. 

"  6.  The  former  diseases  and  habits  of  blood-letting  of  the 
patient. 

"  7.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  out. 

"  8.  The  efiects  of  the  blood-letting  that  may  have  been 
already  practised." — [Vol.  1,  pp.  58-59.] 

To  these  names  may  be  added  those  of  Booerhave,  Andral, 
Chomel,  Lfennec,  Louis,  Grisolle,  Mcintosh,  Valleit, 
Gintral,  Stokes,  and  the  great  French  medical  philosopher, 
Bouillaud,  whose  directions  to  bleed  fi-eely  in  acute  diseases 
I  have  heard  from  his  own  eloquent  lips,  as  I  followed  him 
through  his  wards  in  the  celebrated  de  la  charite  hospital  at 
Paris.  In  fact  there  are  but  few  phj-sicians  of  note  who 
cannot  be  quoted  as  authority  in  support  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  in  acute  internal  inflammation.  And  yet 
these  great  men  are  charged  with  being  guilty  of  a  reckless 
and  profligate  waste  of  human  blood.  They  lay  down  the 
rules  by  which  this  treatment  is  to  be  guided,  and  these  rules 
are  as  good  now  as  they  ever  were.  If  our  acute  internal 
inflammations  of  the  present  day  were  attended  by  a  hard, 
full  pulse,  headache,  delirium,  redness  of  face  and  ardent 
fever,  we  would  bleed  as  much  as  ever,  but  this  is  not 
usually  the  case.  The  grade  of  reaction  is  lower  ;  the  type 
usually  typhoid  or  asthenic,  and  wo  have,  therefore,  adopted 
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a  more  moderate  treatment,  just  precisely  as  they  advised^ 
and  even  commanded.  By  no  means  would  we  underestimate 
the  importance  of  improvements  in  physiology  and  pathology 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  but  the  employ- 
ment of  remedies  is  to  be  guided  hj  resuUs,  and  surely  wo 
arrogate  to  ourselves  undue  importance  in  assuming  that 
we  of  to-day  are  better  judges  of  restdts  than  the  long  list  of 
illustrious  names  before  us.  The  mass  of  the  profession 
indeed  began  to  employ  bleeding  with  more  caution  long 
before  the  great  lecturers  said  a  word  about  it.  Men  of 
practical  common  sense  in  the  backwoods,  remote  from  the 
centres  of  learning,  and  who  never  read  a  medical  book  or 
journal,  recognizecf  this  change  of  disease  and  demand  for  a 
change  of  treatment  just  as  soon  as  this  new  party,  so-called, 
of  Todd,  Bennett  &  Co.  Men  of  common  sense,  who  are 
not  tied  off  by  the  power  of  prejudice  or  the  charms  of 
novelty,  will  profit  by  the  lessons  which  these  facts  teach. 
Every* physician,  endowed  with  powers  of  common  observa- 
tion, who  is  conversant  with  the  history  of  medicine,  has  a 
good  share  of  clinical  experience,  and  refuses  to  allow  his 
mind  to  be  confused  by  narrow  circumscribed  theories,  is 
aware  of  them  and  has  always  been  and  alivays  ivill  be  guided 
by  them.  Men  may  fulminate  against  mercury,  tartar 
emetic  and  blood-letting,  still  the  judicious  and  discrimina- 
ting practitioner  will  ply  them  with  success  and  snatch  his 
patients  from  the  jaws  of  death,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
guards  against  their  improper  use  and  bad  effects.  He  will 
also  seek  constantly  for  such  efficient  aids  and  substitutes  as 
observation,  accident  or  experiment  are  constantly  offering 
to  his  notice.  He  will  loarn  something  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Disease  from  Hahneman,  of  the  use  of  cold  water 
from  Priestnitz,  of  the  expectant  method  from  the  French, 
and  of  the  capacity  to  endure  alimentation  and  stimulants 
from  Todd  &  Company.  He  will  be  ready  to  learn,  but  will 
not  discard  good  remedies  until  others  are  proved  to  be 
better,  numerous,  repeated,  prolonged  trials  are  necessary 
before  he  gives  up  Rules  of  Art  established  for  centuries. 
•  Again,  says  Dr.  Norcom  :  "  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  no  foreign  forces  to  be  attacked,  nor  is  there  an  excess 
of  vitality  but  a  deficiency  of  the  powers  which  naturally 
reside  in  the  organism.  Indeed  it  may  bo  that  the  cause  of 
the  attack,  which  demands  an  aid,  is  an  already  deficient 
vitality.  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  that  a 
recognition  and  observance  of  these  important  facts  must 
form  the  basis  of  successful  practice.  Kather  than  being 
too  intent  upon  driving  out  the   enemy,   let  us  busy  our- 
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selves,  as  Dr.  Bennett  says,  to  secure  tlie  safety  of  the 
fortress — let  us  try  to  bring  the  individual  up  to  his  physi- 
ological status.  In  a  word,  let  us  help  him  to  restore  his 
natural  powers.  This  support  can  only  be  given  by  food. 
As  Dr.  Hewett  says,  nutrition  is  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
of  disease  and  no  other  is  possible  for  a  rational  system  of 
medicine." 

The  plain  English  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  gist 
of  the  whole  address,  is,  that  disease  arises  from 
inanition,  is  always  asthenic  'in  type,  and  always  requires 
the  same  treatment — "  support" — which  can  only  be  given  by 
food.  This  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  downright  absurdity — 
not  only  unsupported  by  facts,  but  in  direct  antagonism  to 
facts,  and  the  daily  observations  of  every  correct  medical 
observer.  Let  us  give  an  instance  :  A  man  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  after  having  partaken  of  a  full  dinner  and  washed  it 
down  with  brandy  and  wine,  falls  from  his  chair  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  shall  we  give  him  more  food  to  cure  him  ?  Shall 
we  attempt  to  induce  him  to  eat  another  dinner  and  drink 
more  wine,  or  relieve  the  oppressed  brain  by  bleeding  and 
purgatives,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  &c.  ? 

A  young  man  of  full  habit,  (if  these  toddyists  will  admit  a 
man  can  possess  a  habit  too  full)  who  has  not  missed  a  full 
meal  for  years,  is  suddenly  seized  with  acute  asthenic 
pneumonia,  agonizing  pain  in  the  side,  full  bounding  pulse, 
intense  headache,  difficult  breathing,  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  oppression  in  the  chest,  nausea  and  vomiting,  what 
must  we  do  ?  Give  brandy  and  food  ?  Can  he  digest  it 
even  if  he  can  retain  it  upon  his  stomach  ?  Can  any  sane 
man  say  that  nutrition  can  be  accomplished  in  the  condition 
of  that  man's  system  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  known 
as  positively  as  any  thing  in  medicine  can  be,  that  a  free 
bleeding  has  relieved  this  condition  of  things,  in  some 
instances,  as  if  by  magic,  more  slowly  but  surely  in  others  ? 
Are  not  cases  of  this  kind  cut  short  by  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment ?  Is  not  human  life  saved  by  such  means  ?  Let  the 
~->s^  --  groat  lights  of  medicine  answer.  Says  Andral  [Cours  de 
•-O.-Tathologie  Intern,  Tome  11,  p.  34— Paris,  1848.]— "  For 
~%iany  centuries  the  treament  of  pneumonia  has  been  nearly 
the  same,  and  it  may  b.e  and  has  only  varied  in  degree. 
Blood-letting  has  constituted  its  basis.  The  advantages 
which  it  hero  produces  is  much  more  direct  than  in  other 
inflammations,  for  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood 
traversing  the  lung  in  a  given  time,  it  diminishes  the  activity 
.of  its  functions — a  result  which  must  assist  in  the  most 
-.efficacious  manner  in  the  cure  of  pneumonia."     "  Venesec- 
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recourse.  This  especially  at  the  commencement  of  pneumonia, 
when  the  lung  is  only  engorged  that  a  copious  bleeding  often 
suffices  to  remove  the  disease.  It  is  then  a  heroic  means 
whose  advantages  can  be  rarely  appreciated  in  hospitals, 
where  the  patient  only  arrives  some  time  after  the  invasion, 
but  which,  in  civil  practice,  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. Sometimes  bleeding  does  not  remove  the  disease, 
still  it  is  not  less  happy  in  its  results.  As  the  blood  flows, 
the  patient  feels  his  respiration  less  obstructed,  expectora- 
tion becomes  easier,  the  sputa  less  viscid  and  less  rusty. 
Then  the  pneumonia  resumes  its  course,  and,  if  the  bleeding 
is  repeated,  a  new  amelioration  results." 

Valleit  sums  up  the  use  of  bleeding  in  a  few  words,  and  as 
follows :  "  If  the  pulse  is  strong,  full  and  hard,  bleeding 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  ;  if  it,  on  the  contrary,  becomes 
feeble,  small  and  contracted  venesection  should  be  re- 
nounced." 

Louis,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  any  undue  bias 
towards  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  thus  sums  up  his 
observations  :  1st.  That  blood-letting  has  a  happy  influence 
in  the  march  of  pneumonia ;  that  it  shortens  its  duration, 
but  that  this  influence  is  much  less  than  usually  imagined  ; 
that  the  patients  who  are  bled  in  the  first  few  days  recover, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  four  or  live  days  sooner  than 
those  who  are  bled  afterwards.  2nd.  That  pneumonia 
cannot  be  jugulated  by  means  of  bleeding,  unless  it  is  in  the 
first  days  of  the  disease.  3rd.  That  tartar  emetic  given  in 
haute  dose  when  bleeding,  appears  to  have  no  influence,  and, 
therefore,  the  cases  are  grave — has  a  favorable  action  and 
appears  to  diminish  the  mortality." 

^  Lsennec,  whose  nice  ear  followed  the  increase  and  sub- 
sidence of  pneumonia,  says  :  "  I  treated,  in  1824,  at  the 
clinic  of  the  Faculty,  with  tartar  emetic,  twenty-eight  cases  of 
pneumonia,  either  simple  or  complicated  by  slight  pleuritic 
effusion.  All  the  patients  were  cured  except  a  cachectic 
septuagenary,  who  had  already  fallen  into  senile  dementia, 
and  who  took  but  little  antimony  because  he  supported  it 
badly,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  most  of  these  cases  were  very 
grave." 

No  little  of  this  antagonism  of  doctrine  and  practice  seems 
to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  opposing  parties  are  speaking 
of  two  different  things— one  seems  to  be  writing  of  sthenic 
and  the  other  of  asthenic  pneumonia — diseases  as  far   apart 

as  the  antiiDodes.     The  reaction  in  the  one  case  is  vigorous 

in    the    other    weak.     Thoy    require,    of    course,   opposite 
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methods  pf  treatment.  The  disagreement,  moreover,  some- 
times arises  from  the  fact,  too  often  disregarded,  that  in 
malarious  districts  a  form  of  disease  is  recognized  of  which 
malaria  is  an  important  element — a  disease  arising  not  so 
much  from  deficiency  or  redundancy  of  blood  as  from 
poisoned  blood,  which  deranging  the  forces  regulating  the 
circulation  of  the  part,  gives  rise  to  hyperemia  and  inflam- 
mation. In  this  disease,  bleeding  can  only  be  moderately 
employed  with  safety,  and  then  in  the  exacerbation.  Nor 
does  it,  like  all  other  malarial  diseases,  bear  alcoholic 
stimuli  well,  as  is  well  known  to  practitioners  in  malarial 
regions,  but  is  mainly  controlled  by  a  remedy  which,  though 
sedative  in  large  doses,  has  an  action  sui  generis  in  removing 
the  local  determinations  and  arresting  the  course  of  the 
febrile  malady,  of  which  they  are  the  local  expression. 

But  this  new  party,  as  they  term  themselves,  though  their 
doctrines  are  as  old  as  Arabian  medicine,  are  not  content 
with  advocating  their  treatment  as  applicable  to  the  diseases 
of  the  present.  They  desire  to  cast  odium  upon  the  past 
history  of  therapeutics,  thinking  thereby  to  glorify  them- 
selves. According  to  their  views,  disease  has  never  changed 
in  the  character  of  its  reaction,  and  never  will ;  that  inflam- 
mation is  always,  and  ever  will  be,  the  same, — a  position 
totally  untenable  as  regards  the  past,  and  merely  hypotheti- 
cal in  reference  to  the  future.  It  need  not  excite  surprise,  if 
in  a  few  years,  they  are  found  advocating  bleeding,  tartar 
emetic  and  calomel.  They  certainly  must,  if  the  pulse  again 
becomes  full,  hard,  bounding  and  resistant  as  described  by 
the  old  authors  quoted  :  Now  it  is  soft,  compressible,  contracted 
and  frequent . 

But  in  claiming  that  the  recovery  of  their  patients  is  due 
to  nutriment,  they  forget  that  in  the  first  stage  of  acute 
internal  inflammation,  nutrition  is  impossible.  The  patient 
loathes  food,  and,  if  it  is  forced  upon  him,  his  stomach  cannot 
digest  it,  and  it  remains  there  a  foreign  body,  or  is  rejected 
by  vomiting.  The  very  fact  that  digestion  returns  after- 
wards, is  a  proof  of  convalescence,  not  of  ewe  induced  by  it. 
When  healthy  appetite  returns,  disease  is  fleeing,  and  the 
capacity  for  nutrition  is  a  consequence,  not  a  cause  of  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.  In  how  many  cases  of  acute  internal 
inflammation  can  you  succeed,  in  inducing  the  patient  to 
take  food  or  even  stimulants,  without  marked  aversion  if  not 
rejection  ?  Nearly  all  fevers  and  inflammations  commence 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  more  or 
less  epigastric  t6nderness,  constipation  or  unhealthy  stools  ; 
the   secretions  arc   arrested,  diminished   or  prevented,   the 
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gastric  fluids  especially,  thus  rendering  assimilation  difficult 
or  impossible.  Do  not  these  facts  annihilate  the  theory  of 
the  stuffing  and  stimulating  treatment?  Does  not  the 
ph^'siology  of  digestion  combine  with  the  enlightened 
experience  in  disease  of  every  unprejudiced  physician  in 
announcing  the  falsity  of  the  doctrines  of  this  so-called  new 
party  ?  Do  not  physiology  and  pathology  unite  with 
therapeutics  and  medical  experience  everywhere  in  over- 
whelming Dr.  Norcom's  misapplied  strength  of  alimentation 
and  stimulation  in  acute  internal  inflammation  ?  True,  the 
period  arrives  under  all  methods  of  treatment,  or  under  none 
at  all,  when  the  patient  requires  nourishment.  Then,  also, 
does  he,  as  a  general  rule,  desire  it.  But  I  repel  the  impu- 
tation uj)on  the  great  men  of  our  profession  in  the  past,  that 
they  starved  their  patients,  and  did  not  have  sense  enough 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  "  support,"  when  the  proper 
time  came  for  it.  That  physician  must  indeed  have  read 
the  past  records  of  medicine  with  but  little  profit  who  has 
not  found  that  all  judicious  men  seized  with  avidity  the  first 
opportunity  for  building  up  their  patients,  when  the  proper 
period  came.  Although  bleeding,  <fec.,  may  have  been  |ho 
main  remedy,  yet  they  prescribed  it  under  certain  wise  rules, 
diminishing  it,  suspending  it,  and  even  rejecting  it  altogether, 
when  circumstances  of  age,  climate,  country,  locality,  consti- 
tution, complications  and  anterior  conditions  were  opposed 
to  it.  The  change  in  the  character  of  disease  hearing  the 
same  name,  is  recognized  by  the  great  masters  at  every 
period  iti  the  history  of  medicine,  and  their  treatment  was 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  In  epidemics  of  acute 
fever  and  inflammation  of  an  asthenic  character,  bleeding 
was  renounced  by  physicians  a  thousand  jeavs  ago,  and  a 
corresponding  medication  adojDted.  History  denies  the 
right  of  any  one  to  pronounce  it  neio,  and  repudiates  those 
who  now  claim  credit  for  originality. 

The  fear  of  bleeding  has  become  p.  phobia  of  the  day. 
As  before  intimated,  swarms  of  young  medical  graduates 
come  forth  every  Spring,  from  Northern  Medical  Colleges,  to 
settle  in  this  Southern  land,  their  minds  filled  with  prejudice 
at  their  institutions  against  venesection,  calomel,  &c.,  and 
boasting  of  the  superior  remedies  of  alimentation  and 
stimulation  in  the  treatment  of  our  Southern  fevers  and 
inflammations.  It  is  time  for  the  South  to  ask  whether  duty 
to  science  and  to  ourselves  does  not  require  a  change  in  this 
respect — whether  we  should  not  cease  to  patronize  medical 
heresies  and  to  seek  to  turn  the  tide  of  medical  pupilage  to 
our  own  languishing  schools,  Avhose  professors,  not  less  able 
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iior  skilful  tlian  the  ablest  of  the  North,  teach  doctrinea 
generally  more  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  Southern  diseases 
and  the  experience  and  practice  of  enlightened  Southern 
practitioners.  Under  the  constant  influence  of  these  false 
teachings,  and  such  like  causes,  it  has  so  much  become  the 
fashion  not  to  bleed,  that  cases  imperatively  demanding  it 
often  suffer  and  die  from  its  neglect.  Men  do  not  die  so 
easily  from  a  small  loss  of  blood  as  these  terror-stricken 
alarmists  imagine.  Look  how  many  cases  of  protracted 
typhoid  fever  began  to  improve  after  cojdIous  hemorrhages 
from  the  nose  and  bowels !  Every  day  we  see  'spontaneous 
Jiemorrhage  improving  the  condition  of  patients,  even  those 
suffering  from  tubercular  consumption.  Every  fall,  during 
the  2)revalence  of  those  high  congestive  fevers  of  malarial 
character  that  are  every  sickly  season,  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  these  eastern  counties,  do  I  meet  with  cerebral 
congestion  relieving  itself  by  hemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
when  proper  depletion  has  been  neglected  in  the  outset,  and 
without  which  depletion  or  spontaneous  hemorrhage  death 
would  have  resulted. 

In  regard  to  the  expedient  method  of  treating  disease,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  Dr.  Norcom's  plan  of 
treating  acute  internal  inflammation,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  first  plan  adopted  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art  or  even  before  art  existed.  31en  of  course  loere  led 
to  seek  for  remedies  because  of  the  residts  of  non-treatment.  If 
the  poivers  of  nature  alone  had  been  found  efficient  to  control 
and  cure  disease,  of  course  no  one  looidd  have  wished  for  more. 
But  it  must  have  been  because  this  was  not  the  case  ;  it  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  fearful  and  fcdal  results  of  disease 
when  left  to  the  unaided  powers  of  nature  that  men  eagerly 
sought  for  remedies.  Therefore  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms  were  diligently  explored  to  find  relief  from^ 
pain  and  protection  from  death. 

It  is  fashionable  to  talk  about  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  the 
Natural  History  of  disease  being  prevalent,  but  from  the 
commencement  of  medichie  this  has  been  the  object  of  the 
greatest  physicians,  from  Hippocrates  down  to  Louis; 
What  better  or  more  numerous  examples  could  have  been 
wanting  than  in  the  thousands  of  patients  placed  upon  the 
gum  water  treatment  of  Brouissais  and  the  wholly  do-nothing 
treatment  of  Hahnemann  !  And  yet  what  rational,  scientific 
man  of  the  present  day  is  content  with  the  results  of  their 
treatment?  What  admirable  pictures  of  the  Natural  History 
of  diseases  were  given  by  Hippocrates,  is  attested  by  every 
author  who  has  perused  his  works.    What  masterly  delinea- 
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tions  of  tlie  same  were  given  by  Celsiis  Aretreus,  and  Galen, 
and  in  our  day  who  complains  of  the  clinical  histories  of 
disease  as  given  by  Louis,  Andral  and  Trousseau  ?  In  cases 
of  pneumonia  we  have  seen  that  Hippocrates  first  used 
simple  fomentations  before  bleeding.  Was  not  this  great 
man  able  to  discover  the  relative  value  of  expectation^  and 
■venesection  ?  Did  it  require  a  greater  genius  than  his  to 
determine  such  a  plain  matter  ?  It  was  clearly  because  men 
were  appalled  at  the  view  of  the  Natural  History  of  Disease, 
and  the  fatal  results  of  inaction  that  they  were  induced  to 
look  for  remedies.  Moderate  bleedings  were  often  tried  and 
failed,  when  subsequently  copious  bleedings  were  attended 
with  manifest  good  results.  We  have  clear  examples  of  this 
fact  in  the  case  of  Cleghorn,  army  Surgeon  and  lecturer  of 
anatomy  in  the  Universy  of  Dublin,  in  his  universally 
admired  and  classic  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca.  He 
says  :  "  When  these  Pleurisies  first  became  epideniic  their 
quick  Progress  and  uncommon  mortality  surprised  me 
greatly.  I  attempted  to  cure  them  by  bleeding  once  or 
twice  a  Day  if  the  Complaint  were  violent,  as  I  had  always 
used  to  do  in  Inflammatory  Fevers.  But  the  Remissions  in 
the  mornings  sometimes  induced  me  to  omit  the  operation, 
and  the  Cessation  of  the  symptoms,  which  generally  hap- 
pened about  the  third  day,  made  me  imagine  the  Danger  was 
-over.  So  that  before  the  Patients  were  blooded  above  Twice 
or  three  Times,  the  Exacerbation  came  on  upon  the  fourth  or 
fifth  Days,  and  defeated  all  attempts  by  Bleeding,  Blistering, 
or  otherwise  to  relieve  them. 

"  These  unforeseen  Events  startled  me  greatly,  and  led  mo 
again  to  review  the  whole  Progress  oi  the  Disease,  its  Symp- 
toms and  Issue,  I  had  observed  that  some  escaped  by  means 
of  Expectoration  and  purulent  Driue  VN^thout  much  assistance 
from  Phlebotomy  ;  and,  considering  the  periodical  Pievolution 
of  tlie  Fever,  the  quick  Transition  of  the  stitches,  from  one 
Part  to  another,  together  with  the  prevailing  Color  of  the 
Blood  as  well  as  that  of  the  Spitting  and  other  Excretions,  I 
w^as  apprehensive  that  these  were  what  Authors  call  bilious 
Pleurisies,  which  they  alledge  are  exasperated  by  large 
Evacuations,  particularly  Duretius  who  exclaims  with  great 
vehemence  against  those  Physicians  who  trust  principally  to 
Bleeding  in  the  cure  of  these  Diseases  wit]] out  waiting  for 
the  natural  Evacuations.  These  motives  induced  me  to  use 
tlie  Lancet  with  more  caution,  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  the 
speedy  Application  of  Blisters  for  restraining  the  Symptoms. 
But  this  management  proved  less  successful  than  the 
former,  and  I  was  convinced  in  a  short  time  that  instead  oi 
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beginning,  having  been  sometimes  misled  by  the  insidious 
Intervals  of  the  Disease,  at  others  having  trusted  too  much 
to  the  faint  Attempts  which  Nature  made  to  relieve  herself  by 
Expectoration  and  Urine,  the  latter,  after  becoming  crude  on 
the  fourth  day  as  the  Delirium  advanced,  though  it  had 
promised  favorably  on  the  second  or  third,  the  former 
frequently  being  checked  about  that  Period  of  the  Disease  by 
the  immoderate  Heat  of  the  Lungs,  rendering  the  matter 
viscid,  globular  and  not  to  be  discharged  but  with  the  utmost 
difficulty.  _  I  then  began  to  bleed  more  plentifully,  and 
repeated  it  so  as  to  take  away  thirty  or  forty  ounces  within 
the  three  first  days  of  the  Distemper ;  and  endeavoured  by 
bathing  the  legs  and  blistering  them  on  the  third  Day  to 
prevent  the  fatal  symptoms  from  coming  on  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  giving  Nitre  at  the  same  Time  liberally  and  Camphire 
in  small  Doses  to  promote  the  thinner  Secretions.  This 
method  succeeded  well  in  several  cases — Expectoration  and 
Urine  being  thereby  increased." 

This  treatment,  however,  did  not  satisfy  this  eminent 
practitioner,  and  he  at  last  adopted  the  following,  as  given 
in  his  own  words :  "  If  I  was  called,  for  Example  in  the 
morning,  the  patient  was  immediately  laid  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  bled  at  the  Arm  until  his  pains  abated  or  he 
began  to  faint,  neither  of  which  commonly  happened  before 
sixteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  ounces  were  taken  away. 
If  the  Symptoms  continued,  I  ordered  about  the  same 
quantity  to  be  taken  from  the  other  Arm  in  the  Afternoon 
without  regarding  the  urine.  Expectoration  or  Appearances 
of  the  Blood,  next  Morning,  though  there  might  be  a  great 
Alteration  for  the  better,  yet  if  there  was  the  least  room  to 
suspect  that  any  Obstruction  remained  in  the  Head  or  Breast, 
the  Bleeding  was  repeated.  And,  by  carefully  weighing  the 
Blood,  I  found  that  between  forty-eight  and  fifty-four 
Ounces  were  frequently  taken  away  the  first  four  and  twenty 
Hours  of  my  Attendance.  This  sudden,  copious  Evacuation 
commonly  produced  a  cessation  of  all  violent  Symptoms, 
and  afforded  an  Opportunity  to  give  an  antiphlogistic  Purge 
the  next  day.  But  if  the  Symptoms  did  not  cease,  or  if  the 
Pains  and  difficulty  of  Breathing  returned  the  day  after  the 
Purge  had  been  given,  or  if  there  was  room  to  suspect  from 
the  Head-ache,  Giddiness,  Tingling  of  the  Ears  and  disturbed 
Best  that  the  Brain  was  in  danger  of  being  affected,  I  had 
again  immediate  Recourse  to  Bleeding,  taking  away  at 
different  Times  to  the  amount  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  Ounces  in  the  space  of  a  day,  eitJier  by  the  Lancet  or 
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Cupping  glasses  or  both,  as  occasion  required  ;  by  which 
means  the  impending  Storm  was  happily  averted,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Commotions  were  quelled  the  Purgative  repeated 
every  other  Day  for  three  times  unless  some  of  the  critical 
Evacuations  appeared  with  such  visible  good  effects  as 
rendered  it  unnecessary.  In  this  manner  I  found  with 
Sydenham  that  Pleurisies  of  the  most  fatal  Tendency  might 
be  happily  cured  in  the  sj^ace  of  a  few  days,  and  with  as 
much  certainty  as  any  Distemper  whatever.  And  it  was  no 
less  remarkable  to  observe  hoAv  quickly  the  Sick  recovered 
their  usual  Health  and  Strength  notwithstanding  the  great 
loss  of  Blood  they  had  sustained,  while  many  who  had  been 
bled  more  sparingly,  continued  in  a  languid,  infirm  state  for 
mouth,  without  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  Cough  and  Pains 
in  the  Breast."— (Third  London  Edition,  1768.  The  Extract 
is  verbatim,  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  being  printed  in 
Capitals  in  the  old  English  Text,  as  it  now  continues  to  be 
in  the  German.) 

Dr.  Norcom  denies  (page  25  of  his  address)  that  there  has 
been  any  change  of  tjipe  in  disease.  He  cannot  be  a  reliable 
witness  in  the  trial  of  this  important  cause  as  the  change 
occurred  before  he  began  to  practice.  What  physician  of 
acute  observation,  and  who  has  grown  gray  in  medical 
service,  does  not  know  that  Dr.  Norcom  is  in  error  ?  Who 
that  is  conversant  with  the  History  of  Medicine  can  deny 
the  fact  of  this  change  ?  Is  not  an  ordinary  autumnal  Fever 
less  severe  in  character  and  of  shorter  duration  than 
formerly!  Where  is  the  respectable  syphilographer  who 
will  deny  that  syphilis  is  a  mild  disease  compared  to  that  of 
former  days?  The  same  may  be  said  of  Small-Pox.  Is  it 
not  well  known  that  even  Asiatic  Cholera  is  much  more  fatal 
at  particular  times  than  at  others,  as  proven  by  statistics  ? 
Does  not  every  respectable  author  on  the  subject  know  that 
Yellow  Fever  is  sometimes  a  very  benignant,  and  at  other 
times  a  very  malignant  disease  ?  Of  the  latter,  witness  the 
epidemic  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  which  defied  all  treat- 
ment, which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  illustrious  Warren  Stone 
as  well  as  others  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of 
New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  Charleston,  as  com- 
pletely as  it  did  the  efforts  of  the  merest  tj'ro  of  the  profession. 
Does  not  the  habitual  endemic  of  this  and  of  Dr.  Norcom' s 
own  region  assume  various  types  and  degrees  of  violence  ? 
Most  readily  will  the  practitioners  of  twenty-five  years 
experience  in  all  our  malarial  regions  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  Do  we  not  see  it  in  some  seasons 
attended    with    a   short    cold   stage   and  lU'ompt  vigorous 
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reaction,  and  in  others  aslierecl  in  with  a  cold  stage  of  days 
duration  and  followed  by  imperfect  reaction  ?  Does  it  not 
assume  the  intermittent,  remittent  and  continued  forms? 
Do  we  not  meet  in  some  malarial  seasons  more  than  at 
others  with  that  high  and  alarming  grade  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, attended  with  that  condition  of  pulse  so  apt  to  mislead 
and  deceive  the  unwary  and  inexperienced,  and  cause  the 
medical  attendant  perhaps  to  neglect  the  golden  opportunity 
for  rescuing  and  saving  his  patient  by  bold  and  decided 
treatment  ?  That  physician  who  lives  in  these  eastern 
counties  and  does  not  admit  this  and  such  as  this,  will  do 
well  to  commence  and  learn  over  again  the  alphabet  of  his 
Art,  or  begin  it  for  the  first  time.  Was  not  the  pulse  of  the 
pleurisies  and  pneumonias  of  former  days  as  described  by 
the  great  masters  of  medicine  hard,  full  and  resisting  ? 
Would  they  have  continued  to  bleed  if  the  lowering  treat- 
ment had  been  attended  with  such  deplorable  results  as 
described  by  Dr.  Norcom.  Authors  who  wrote  on  pneumonia 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  describe  the  pulse  as  either 
hard  or  full  and  resisting  and  bearing  venesection  well.  Did 
not  Cullen,  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Chomel  and  Andral,  and 
hosts  of  other  observers  and  writers  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  have  as  keen  perception  of  the  results  of  treatment  as 
Bennett,  Todd  and  Company  ?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to 
answer  them.  Let  Dr.  Norcom  observe  as  intelligently  and 
closely  and  laboriously  as  these  men,  and  his  reputation  is 
made.  They  were  no  idlers  nor  dreamers,  but  practical, 
sagacious,  acute  observers,  whose  pictures  of  disease  will 
forever  be  esteemed  as  master  piecos,  for  they  were  drawn 
from  Nature. 

Diseases  are  not  units.  The  same  disease  undergoes 
radical  changes.  Change  is  written  over  the  pages  of 
creation.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sublime  sj^stem  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  governing  the  Universe  and  disposing  of  events. 
The  changing  seasons,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  below  proclaim  this  wisely  ordained 
and  universal  law  of  Nature.  The  science  and  art  of  our  own 
profession,  as  attested  by  its  records,  makes  no  exemption  to 
the  law.  .It  teaches  the  true  physician  not  alone  to  look  at 
the  name  of  disease,  or  its  anatomical  seat,  but  also  at  the 
patient  as  influenced  by  age,  sex,  temperament,  diathesis, 
idiosyncrasy,  climate,  locality  and  seasons.  He  does  not 
bleed  all  his  patients  or  starve  them  all,  or  stimulate  them 
all,  but  is  guided  hj  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient  at 
the  time  of  j^rescribing.  He  varies  his  treatment  according 
to  circumstances,  and  is   not  overruled  in  his  judgment  by 
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any  exclnsire  theory  or  blind  adherence  to  authority.  God, 
as  a  general  rule,  has  given  every  man  the  capacity  to  judge  for 
himself  as  ivell  as  to  receive  ideas  from  others,  and  he  is  an 
unpro'fitahle  servant  who  does  not  mahe  use  of  it. 

The  authorities  in  favor  of  the  change  of  type  theory  of 
disease   are   almost  innumerable   and  their   arguments    are 
unansvrerable  and   overwhelming.     It  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  on  an  occasion  lik^e  this,  and   an  unprofitable 
consumption  of  your  valuable  time  to  array  before  you  the 
hosts  of  medical  philosophers  and  able  and  successful  prac- 
titioners, who  bear  wilhng  testimony   to  its  truth.     Among 
those  who  have  presented  the  subject  in  its  clearest  and  most 
convincing  hght,  and  whose  arguments   are   most  conclusive 
may  be  named  the  distinguished  Dr.  Aitkin,  the  able  author 
of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  volume  first,  page 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine   and  following.     I  will,  in  addi- 
tion, cite  tlie  testimony  of  a  former  practitioner  of  our  owtt 
State,   now   a  prominent  physician   of   Baltimore   and  well 
known  to  this  Society  as  one  of  the  able  Professors  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland.     I  allude 
to   Professor  William  T.  Howard.     In  a   controversy   with 
another  eminent  medical  gentleman  formerly  of  our   State 
also,  but  now  a  leading  physician  of  Richmond  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Professors  in  the  Pvichmond  Medical 
College — Professor  Otis  F.  Manson.     Professor  Howard,^  vk 
an  article  published  several  years  ago  in  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Journal,  remarked  as  follows :    "  Since  the  tirae  of 
Hippocrates,  blood-letting  has  been  regarded  by  a  multitude 
of  physicians  as  the  remedium  magnum  in  pneumonia — to  be 
used  with  proper  discrimination  and  judgment  ;  and  during 
all  this  lengthened  period,  observing  and  reflecting  men  have 
practised  it  largely,  moderately,  or  refrained  from  it  entirely, 
according  to  the  status  of  the   vital  forces  in  each  individual 
ease.     Like  everything  else,  however,  blood-letting  has  been 
used  in  every  age  to  great  excess  ;  and  it  has  often  happened 
that  a  profuse  and  preposterous  expenditure  of  the  vital  fluid 
has  driven  some,  who  witnessed  its  destructive  effects  thus 
practised  into  the  opj^osite  extreme,  of  abandoning  it  alto- 
gether.    Every  one  knows,  that  within  a  few  years  past,    a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
diseases,  especially  in   the  practice   of  bleeding ;  and   that,, 
although  formerly  it  was  the  rule  to  bleed  in  such  aft'ections,. 
it  has  now  become  the  exception  and  is  rarely  resorted  to. 
This  change  in  j)ractice,  admitted  on  all  hands,  has  beeii 
difierently  accounted  for  by  difierent  observers.     We   have,- 
first,  Professor  J.  Hughes  Bennett  and  his  party  contending. 
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that  the  great  revolution  in  treatment  has  resulted  naturally 
from  the  great  advances  made  in  modern  times  in  diagnosis 
and  pathology.  Secondly,  The  late  Professor  Alison  and 
his  party  contending  that  the  type  of  disease  having  changed 
from  a  sthenic  to  an  asthenic  character,  the  practice  has 
verv  properly  changed  accordingly ;  and  third,  Doctor 
Balfour  and  his  party  contending  that  the  change  has 
originated  from  neither  of  these  circumstances,  but  has  been 
forced  on  all  alike  by  the  results  of  a  successful  empiricism. 
Although  the  controversy  involves  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion in  general,  yet,  practically,  it  has  turned  almost  entirely 
on  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  by  blood-letting." 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  discuss  these  questions  here. 
"  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  Kennedy  v;e  believe  that  both 
animal  and  vegetable  life  is  subject  at  times  to  epidemic 
influences,  which  at  one  period  raise  and  at  another  depress 
the  standard  of  health ;  that  pneumonia,  like  fever,  alters  its 
type  at  certain  times,  and  that  no  single  plan  of  treatment 
can,  therefore,  possibly  meet  the  ever  varying  shades  of 
disease,  pneumonia  among  the  rest ;  or,  as  Watson  has 
expressed  it,  we  are  fully  persuaded  both  by  our  own  obser- 
vation and  the  records  of  medicine  that  there  are  waves  of 
time  through  which  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  characters  of 
disease  prevail  in  succession ;  and  that  we  are  at  present 
living  amid  one  of  its  adynamic  phases." — (N.  C.  Medical 
Journal,  March  1860. 

Again  :  At  the  same  time  Professor  Howard  continues,  as 
follows,  after  comparing  the  results  of  twenty-four  cases 
of  pneumonia  treated  by  M.  Grisolle,  in  eleven  of  which 
bleeding  was  not  employed,  and  in  thirteen  of  the  number  it 
was  used  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  compare  these 
two  series  of  cases  together  without  admitting  the  efficacy  of 
blood-letting  on  those  in  which  it  was  employed.  Having  so 
often  witnessed  in  suitable  cases  the  influence  of  bleeding  in 
reducing  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in  diminishing 
the  heat  of  the  skin  and  rendering  it  moist,  relieving 
delirium,  calming  restlessness,  relieving  head  ache,  lessening 
dyspnoea,  and  removing  or  greatly  moderating  the  pain  in 
pneumonia,  for  us  to  doubt  its  utility  would  be  wholly  to 
discredit  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses." 

Dr.  Norcom  publishes  his  Reform  doctrines  after  and  not 
hefore  the  Reformation.  Why  denounce  with  such  noisy 
clamor  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  especially  blood- 
letting, when  it  is  so  sparingly  used,  and  I  may  say  timidly 
employed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  profession  now,  and  has 
been  almost  abandoned  by  a  great  majority  of  physicians  ? 
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As  evidence,  of  this  change  and  of  a  correct  aj^preciation  of 
this  reactive  stage  of  disease,  I  may  refer  to  its  general 
recognition  by  those  who  commenced  their  career  years 
before  Dr.  Norcom  commenced  his.  Well  do  I  remember 
my  early  recognition  of  this  important  medical  truth  and  of 
my  corresponding  shape  of  treatment.  Let  us  refer  to  high 
authority  in  the  profession  of  this  and  of  other  States  in 
corroboration  of  this  statement. 

Professor  Manson,  already  referred  to,  and  recognized  by 
this  Society  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
physicians  of  the  whole  country,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments in  a  communication  to  the  Stethoscope  and  Virginia 
Medical  Gazette  of  February,  1851 :  "  Called  to  a  patient  in 
the  exacerbations  of  remittent  fever,  venesection  is  practised 
in  every  case  where  the  irdse  will  Justify  it,  but  it  is  rarely 
that  this  is  called  for.  In  fact  the  general  experience  of  myself 
and  confreres  is  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  this  affec- 
tion. The  pulse,  though  often  full  and  apparently  tense,  is 
generally  compressible.  Local  bleeding  by  cups  and  leeches 
will  usually  be  sufficient,  and  if  there  is  tenderness  on 
abdominal  pressure  or  other  symptoms  of  visceral  complica- 
tion these  should  be  freely  applied.  Should  symptoms  of 
cerebral  irritation  be  present,  a  cojDious  flow  of  blood  will  be 
obtained  by  cups  to  the  mastoidal  regions." 

In  an  article  on  malarial  pneumonia,  published  in  our 
Transactions  for  the  year  1857,  and  written  for  the  Society 
by  the  same  careful  observer,  he  says  :  that  "the  pulse  which 
had  been  very  frequent  and  contracted  in  the  chill  becomes 
expanded,  acquires  force,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely^ 
becomes  full  or  tense.  The  term  compressible  applies  to  the 
usual  condition  of  pulse  and  the  idea  entertained  on  its 
careful  examination  is  that  the  heart  is  acting  with  only  a 
seeming  force  and  not  with  real  \igor."  When  speaking  of 
the  treatment,  he  remarks  as  follows  :  "If  the  pulse  is  hard, 
full  or  tense,  as  it  is  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  or  if  the 
patient  is  robust  or  previously  healthy  and  possessing 
ordinary  vigor,  and  the  pain  or  dyspnoea  is  very  intense  and 
the  character  of  the  pulse  or  other  symptoms  do  not  decid- 
edly contraindicate  its  employment,  then  a  moderate  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm.  In  this  disease 
general  blood-letting  should  be  employed  with  a  view  only  to 
moderate  and  not  with  an  expectation  to  cut  short  the  disease ; 
nor  should  it  be  employed  except  in  the  instances  referred 
to.  In  cases  where  this  is  not  followed  by  marked  relief, 
and  in  those  whore  venesection  is  inadmissible,  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  by  cups  or  leeches  should  be  resorted  to 
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jiiidi  may  be  used  as  freely  as  considerations  of  safety  will 
permit.  The  time  at  which  bleeding  by  any  mode  should  bo 
practised,  is  that  period  when  the  exacerbation  has  reached 
its  acme,  which  is  almost  invariably  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening." 

These  and  other  extracts  that  might  be  given  from  other 
authors  show  how  careful  blood-letting  was  used  twenty 
years  ago,  when  but  few,  if  any  of  us,  who  were  then  coming 
upon  the  stage  of  action  had  ever  heard  of  the  doctrines  of 
Bennett,  Todd  &  Co. 

As  to  the  employment  of  the  expectant  treatment,  and  the 
use  of  stimulants  in  malarial  fevers,  and  their  complications 
— the  endemic  affections  of  Dr.  'Norcom's  own  immediate 
region — I  feel  authorized  to  warn  the  practitioner  against 
the  habitual  application  of  such  practice.  Except  as  a  tem- 
porary means  of  support  after  these  fevers  have  been  broken 
up,  or  as  an  auxiliary  in  sustaining  the  vital  forces  in  some 
cases  of  neglected  treatment,  while  other  efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  action  upon  the  system  of  more  curative 
remedies,  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  found  a  single  expe- 
rienced and  judicious  practitioner  who  will  uphold  the  gene- 
ral employment  of  stimulants,  even  in  those  cases  in  which, 
from  the  very  outset,  there  is  prostration  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers. If  a  physician  gives  brandy  in  the  cold  stage  of  con- 
gestive fever,  it  will  end  fatally  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases ;  and,  as  to  alimentation  in  the  cold  or  hot  stage, 
that  is  but  little  less  than  preposterous.  Eather  do  I  agree 
with  the  lamented  Dr.  Drake,  so  justly  regarded  in  his 
day  as  the  Nestor  of  the  profession  in  the  Northwestern  States. 
Guided  iiot  only  by  his  own  observation,  but  by  that  of  near- 
ly every  physician  of  note  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  we  have  his  high  authority  against  the  use  of 
stimulants  in  these  instances.  In  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
**  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,"  second 
series,  he  remarks,  page  86,*  in  treating  of  "  internal  stimu- 
lents  "  in  "  malignant  Intermittent  Fevers,"  that  "  almost 
every  kind  of  excitant  and  norcotico-stimulant  has  been  ad- 
ministered internally  in  the  cold  stage.  In  this  stage  of  the 
paroxysm  of  malignant  intermittent  fever,  wine,  brandy, 
whisky,  and  other  alcoholic  drinks  have  been  liberally  given ; 
but  the  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  commend  them. 
They  probably  act  upon  the  brain  unfavorably." 

I  have  seen  patients  in  the  protracted  cold  stage  cf  remit- 
tent fever,  with  clay-cold  skin  and  feeble  pulse,  become  colder 
and  colder  under  the  influence  of  stimulants.  When  reaction 
followed  their  use  I  have  seen  them  die  in  apopletic  convul- 
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Eions.  Were  we  to  be  guided  by  any  a  priori  theory,  de- 
duced from  physiology,  in  our  treatment  of  malarial  fever, 
we  should  certainly  expect  stimulants  to  be  useful  in  those 
cases  where  the  vital  powers  were  prostrate  and  the  pulse 
flagging  ;  but  every  sensible  practitioner  is  perfectly  aware 
that  they  are  either  generally  ineri  or  hazardous.  _  If  the  young 
men  coming  into  practice  in  the  malarious  regions  of  North 
Carolina,  depend  upon  stimulants  and  alimentation  in  the 
treatment  of  Periodical  Fevers,  they  will  soon  be  compelled, 
like  the  followers  of  Jack  o'  Lantern,  to  find  themselves  in  a 
bog,  and  their  patients  in  premature  graves. 

Other  vulnerable  points  in  Dr.  Norcom's  Address  consist 
in  his  omission  to  make  any  distinction  in  his  views  as  to  the 
sthenic  and  asthenic  states  in  inflammation.  We  look  in 
vain  for  an  exposition  of  his  sentiments  as  to  the  treatment 
of  many  of  our  every-day  acute  diseases.  How  would  he 
treat  cholera  infantum,  comatose  remittent  fever,  or  Asiatic 
cholera  ?  Would  he  bring  to  bear  his  batteries  of  food  and 
brandy?  How  long  would  his  patients  live  under  such 
treatment?  How  would  he  treat  acute  gastritis,  entiritis, 
nephritis,  or  cystitis  ?  Yf ith  food  and  brandy  ?  Would  not 
the  grave  soon  claim  and  receive  them  under  such  manage- 
ment ?  How  would  he  treat  iritis  or  retinitis  ?  With  food 
tind  brandy  ?  How  long  would  his  patient  be  able  to  grope 
his  way  out  of  perpetual  darkness  ?  Why  should  Dr.  Nor- 
oom,  at  this  late  day,  declaim  against  wholesale  blood-letting, 
and  the  abuse  of  calomel  and  antimony,  as  such  treatment 
had  been  abandoned  before  he  gi-aduated  by  every  correct 
medical  think-er  and  accurate  observer  ?  Let  him  take  heed, 
clever  man  as  ke  is,  that  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
ranked  among  that  too  numerous  class  of  the  present  day, 
who  set  up  men  of  straw  for  the  glory  of  knocking  them 
down.  Is  he  aware  that  his  onslaughts  upon  anti-plogistic 
remedies  contain  unmerited  strictures  upon  the  practice  of 
his  own  honored  and  lamented  father,  Dr.  James  Norcom  ? 
Ho,  too,  resided  in  Edenton,  in  this  State,  was  a  gentleman 
of  profound  erudition  and  high  accompKshments,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  the  whole  country,  as 
he  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  successful  practitioners.  I 
cherish  a  peculiar  pride  and  gratification  in  the  belief  that 
at,  and  for  many  years  prior  to,  his  death,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  in  North  Carolina.  What  were  his  views  of 
disease  before  the  rolling  in  upon  us  of  the  "  adynamic 
waves  of  the  change  of  type  ?"  Listen  to  what  he  says  in 
some  "  Observations  on  the  Influenza,  as  it  appeared  at 
Edenton.  N.  C,"  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
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published  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum  in  1808,  vol- 
ume five,  page  118.  "  Since  I  returned  to  North  Carolina  I 
have  been  engaged  in  business  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  have 
had  a  respectable  practice,  and  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
success  than  I  ever  before  experienced.  In  the  Influenza, 
which  prevailed  here  from  the  last  of  September  until  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  I  hardly  lost  a  patient.  The  disease, 
in  its  form  and  character,  resembled  very  nearly  that  which 
you  have  described  in  your  Medical  Inquiries.  It  was  uni- 
versally inflammatory  and  uniformly  yielded  to  depletion. 

"  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the  course  of  the  season  a 
greater  proportion  of  cases  with  pulmonary  determination 
than  is  common,  and  some  of  the  most  inflammatory  I  ever 
saw.  One  patient  I  bled  seven  times  largely  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  another  three  times  in  eight  hours.  The  event  in 
both  cases  was  favorable.  It  was  my  happy  lot  to  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  life  of  an  amiable  woman  through 
a  series  of  relapses  by,  I  am  sure,  not  less  than  fifty  bleedings. 
Bleeding,  I  found,  in  all  cases  of  violence,  an  antidote  to  the 
disease,  and  in  milder  cases  less  direct  and  less  active  evac- 
uants  never  failed  to  cure. 

"  The  most  fatal  consequences  of  the  fever,  when  it  was 
not  properly  treated  or  speedily  cured,  were  dropsy  and 
consumption.  Few  of  these  have  fallen  to  my  share  for  a 
reason  I  have  assigned  already.  In  the  dropsies  that  have 
.occurred  within  my  observation,  my  practice  has  been 
happy.  The  lancet,  purging,  nitre  and  sage  tea,  cream 
of  tartar  and  mercury,  have  been  my  remedies.  And  in  con- 
sumption I  have  cured  and  relieved  more  patients  than 
I  ever  saw  cui'ed,  according  to  the  number  I  have  attended. 
My  remedies  have  been  the  lancet,  opium,  camphor,  hore- 
liound  and  salivation,"  Thus  do  we  introduce  against  Dr. 
Norcom,  and  in  favor  of  the  change  of  type  theory,  not  alone 
the  conclusive  and  overpowering  testimony  of  his  own  dear 
father,  but  we  could  go  on  and  pile  autliority  upon  authorit}^, 
equally  strong  and  convincing,  in  support  of  the  positions  we 
have  taken  in  this  paper.  We  have  introduced  our  wit- 
nesses, not  to  advocate  the  propriety  of  their  practice  at  this 
day — for,  were  they  now  in  practice,  they  would  make  it  cor- 
respond to  the  indications  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
disease — but  our  main  object  is  to  show  how  idle  are 
the  fears  of  those  who  condemn  moderate  and  judicious 
venesection. 

In  relation  to  the  general  character  of  Inflammation, 
Dr.  Norcom  seems  to  difler  in  his  views  with  those  of 
standard  authors  and  the  ablest  writers.    Assuming  that  it  is 
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nnneoessary  to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  in  an  inflamed 
tissue,  he  as]is  :  "  Can  general  blood-letting  diminish  the 
amount  of  blood  in  an  inflamed  part?"  In  inflammatory- 
action  of  the  contents  of  the  three  groat  cavities  of  the  head, 
chest  and  abdomen,  it  is  found,  according  to  high  authority, 
that  blood-letting  not  only  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  vessels,  but  at  the  same  time  calms 
the  turbulent  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  in  external  inflammation,  so  liable  to  be  difiused,  the 
lancet  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  lest  by  too  free 
a  detraction  of  blood  the  constitutional  symptoms  already 
existing  may  be  converted  into  fever  of  a  difi'erent  type  or 
character.  Blood-letting  in  internal  inflammations  not  only 
diminishes  the  mass  of  circulating  fluids,  but  is  advantageous 
in  the  inflammation  of  external  parts  by  drawing  blood  Irom 
the  larger  vessels  going  fmore  immediately  to,  or  returning 
from,  these  parts.  It  is  here  that  the  salutary  influence 
of  venesection  is  sure,  and  does  not  act,  as  Dr.  Norcom 
insists,  by  materially  weakening  the  force  of  the  heart's 
action.  A  true  interpreter  of  vital  phenomena,  a  judicious 
observer,  a  stranger  to  the  exactions  of  mere  party  systems, 
and  unseduced  by  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  clearly 
understands  that,  when  the  excitability  of  the  sanguineous 
system  is  carried  to  a  very  high  degree,  blood-letting  not 
only  diminishes  the  amount  of  blood,  but  in  other  respects 
proves  highly  beneficial.  His  assertion  that  during  in- 
flammation the  vessels  lose  their  contractile  power,  and 
are  distended  with  blood,  and  that  stasis,  owing  to  adhesive- 
ness of  the  corpuscles,  occurs,  and  is  followed  by  exuda- 
tion, will  not  be  accepted.  The  vessels  do  not  lose  their  con- 
tractile power  from  this  cause,  but  during  inflammation,  the 
blood  ceases  to  undergo  its  changes  to  the  proper  extent 
from  arterial  into  venous,  and  the  functions  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  are  to  a  very  great  extent  suspended.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  dilated  vessels  colorless 
corpuscles  are  said  to  collect  sometimes  ;  but  there  are  no 
new  formations  called  forth  by  this  change — they  already 
exist  in  the  blood,  and  when  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  materially  increased  they  mingle  with  the  red  corpus- 
cles, and  are  carried  along  with  them.  It  is  not  established 
that  stasis  is  followed  by  exudation,  for  the  reason  that 
new  canals  are  formed  by  globules  of  blood  bursting  through 
the  sides  of  a  vessel,  and  forcing  a  passage  for  them- 
selves through  the  cellular  texture  into  another  vessel.  A 
considerable  number  of  new  canals  are  sometimes  formed  by 
this  process  of  nature  through  which  the  blood  continues  to 
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circulate.  It  is  surely  not  rational  or  philosopliic  to  apply 
to  these  varied  phenomena  any  other  hypothesis  than  the 
one  of  increased  or  diminished  action.  It  appears  also  in- 
correct to  describe  vessels  which  performed  their  functions 
efficiently  during  health,  as  affected  with  direct  debility 
because  they  are  unable  to  perform  double  their  usual  labor 
with  equal  efficiency  in  disease.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
unless  under  peculiar  circumstances — forming  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule — the  action  of  the  vessels  is  at  first  greatly 
and  powerfully  increased ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  become 
clogged  and  over-distended  by  an  excess  of  blood,  and  that, 
too,  thinner  and  more  fluid  than  that  which  they  contain  in 
health,  which  being  no  longer  able  to  contract,  become 
passive  ;  but  it  is  not  occasioned  in  consequence  of  injury  to 
the  vaso  motor  nerves  of  the  part  as,  he  contends.  Adhesive- 
ness of  the  corpuscles  cannot,  therefore,  be  correctly  admit- 
ted as  the  cause  of  the  distension  of  the  vessels — thereby 
causing  debility — since  we  only  perceive  this  to  occur  as  a 
secondary  effect.  Weak  and  relaxed  vessels  are  themselves 
.susceptible  of  increased  action,  and  often  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  vessels  in  an  opposite  state ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  constitutions  in  which  the  fibre  is  lax  and  delicate  are 
generally  characterized  by  a  much  higher  degree  of  mobility 
and  irritability,  and  are  much  more  predisposed  to  inflamma- 
tion than  constitutions  endowed  with  a  more  firm  and  rigid 
texture  of  the  solids.  While  delicate  and  sensitive  \*essels 
are  easily  roused  into  excessive  action,  they  are  less  able  to 
sustain  it,  and  are,  therefore,  more  readily  overcome  by  the 
increased  flow  of  blood,  and  more  quickly  affected  with 
inflammation. 

Nor  will  Dr.  Norcom,  in  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
direct  anastomosis  between  the  surface  vessels  and  the 
inflamed  part,  and  therefore  that  cupping  in  inflammation 
is  not  profitable,  secure  the  concurrence  of  his  professional 
brethren.  Let  us  see  how  this  is.  When  a  stimulus  is 
applied  to  a  living  part,  the  first  effect  produced  is  an  excite- 
ment of  the  sensibility  of  the  part  and  a  consequent  degree 
of  pain.  The  necessary  result  of  this  morbid  excitement  of 
the  sensibility  and  contractility  of  the  vessels  is  a  more  rapid 
flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  which  acting  as  a  stimulant  tends 
still  more  to  quicken  the  circulation.  There  is,  consequently, 
a  considerable  influx  of  blood  in  all  the  vessels,  capillaries 
and  veins,  to  the  amount  of  double  the  usual  quantity.  This 
is  precisely  the  action  which  takes  place  in  inflammations — 
the  surface  vessels  in  most  cases  anastomosing  with  those  of 
the  inflamed  part.     His  ojjposition,    therefore,   to   cupping 
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cannot  be  siistained,  and  is  founded  upon  an  anatomical 
error,  in  part,  because,  while  it  is  in  some  parts  of  tlie  sur- 
face true,  that  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood  is  withdrawn 
have  no  anatomical  connexion  with  those  inflamed  beneath, 
it  is  equally  untrue  as  respects  other  parts.  In  all  these 
cases  of  cupping,  however,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  any  direct  anastomosis,  that  there  is  a 
sympathy  existing  through  the  great  organic  nervous  centres, 
between  the  outer  and  inner  surface  or  organ,  by  which  any 
impression  made  upon  the  former  is  communicated  to  the 
latter.  Herein  consists  a  conservative  law  of  useful  results 
that  the  experience  of  every  enlightened  practitioner  must 
have  observed.  It  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that,  amid  all  the 
fluctuations  of  general  blood-letting,  the  local  abstraction  by 
leeching  and  cupping  has  maintained  its  ground  with  more 
consistent  uniformity.  Local  bleeding  is  an  invaluable 
remedy  under  various  circumstances  of  disease.  When  there 
is  not  much  general  excitement,  but  troublesome  local  con- 
gestion or  inflammation;  in  other  cases  when  general 
depletion  has  reduced  the  fullness  of  the  pulse  and  moving 
forces  of  the  blood  with  still  a  co-existent  local  inflammation ; 
and  again,  where  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  use  of  the 
lancet  are  so  equal  that  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  as  to  its 
use,  as  in  many  cases  of  fever  attended  with  inflammations ; 
in  these  and  similar  circumstances  we  can  often  use  cupping 
with  the  happiest  results,  even  restoring  health  and  saving 
life  thereby  in  certain  cases.  No  one  conversant  with  the 
effects  of  both  general  and  local  bleeding  will  deny,  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  taken  from  an  inflamed  part  or 
near  by,  has  decidedly  more  effect  on  the  disease  than  a  like 
quantity  abstracted  elsewhere. 

CALOMEL. 

Not  more  unsparing  and  persistent  have  been  the  attacks 
of  Todd,  Bennett  &  Co.,  upon  venesection  than  are  their 
denunciations  of  the  various  forms  of  Mercury.  If  calomel 
deserves  one-thousandth  part  of  the  anathemas  which  these 
and  other  extremists  have  so  long  hurled  against  its  use, 
surely  it  should  long  since  have  been  expelled  from  the 
Materia  Medica.  After  all  its  ups  and  downs  in  professional 
appreciation,  the  "  much  abused  Mercury"  still  maintains*its 
stronghold  upon  the  profession.  True,  it  has  been  more 
sparingly  used  in  the  Southern  States,  within  the  last  twenty- 
fiva  or  thirty  years,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  Tte 
prevailing  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  were,  before  and 
since  that  time,  of  malarial  origin,  yet  the  powers  of  quinine 
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were  not  so  generally  knovrn  as  now.  In  the  simple  inter- 
mittents  with  a  stage  of  complete  apyrexia  and  in  the  benign 
forms  of  remittent  fever,  in  which  the  remissions  were 
decidedly  manifest,  quinine  in  small  doses  was  administered 
by  physicians  generally  ;  but  in  the  \dolent  cases  in  which 
the  remissions  were  not  evident,  and  in  which  symptoms  of 
cerebral  or  gastro-enteric  irritation,  congestion,  and  inflam- 
mation, were  either  singly  or  unitedly  present — in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  quinine,  except  by  a  very  few  physicians, 
was  usually  withheld.  In  these  cases,  mercury  was  almost 
universally  given.  It  is  well  known  that  the  patient  was 
usually  pronounced  "  safe"  as  soon  as  ptyaHsm  in  the 
slightest  degree  presented  itself.  It  was  objected  to  the 
mercurial  treatment  that  it  was  too  slow  and  uncertain  in 
the  rapid  and  malignant  cases,  and  was  attended  with  the 
injurious  consequences  often  of  ptyalism,  nevertheless,  the 
mercurial  treatment  proved  highly  successful  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  and  judicious  practitioners.  The  malignant 
cases  which  defied  its  powers  were  not  so  numerous  as  might 
be  supposed,  while  the  evil  consequences  of  mercurialization 
were  in  many  cases  exaggerated,  the  majority  of  cases  soon 
recovering  from  its  efiects  entirely.  Even  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  calomel  continued 
to  be  necessary  in  completing  the  cure,  and  is  still  regarded 
as  a  most  valuable  adjuvant. 

In  pneumonia  calomel  is  regarded  as  a  most  excellent 
remedy  in  skilful  hands.  In  all  my  practice  I  can,  with 
truth,  say  that  I  have  seen  but  few  cases  of  pneumonia  die 
where  the  patient  was  clearly  and  timely  brought  under  its 
influence.  I  have  also  seen  its  great  beneficial  influence  in 
Dysentery,  Diarrhoea,  Cholera  Infantum,  and  many  others 
of  our  endemic  diseases.  The  best,  the  ablest,  the  most 
successful  practitioners  of  this  and  every  other  portion  of 
the  South  have  always  regarded  mercury  as  a  useful  and 
most  important  remedy  in  our  Southern  diseases  generally. 
In  Syphilis,  though  for  a  time  it  fell  into  some  disrepute 
under  the  opposition  of  prominent  men,  yet,  it  still  holds 
its  place  in  the  therapeutics  of  nearly  every  modern 
Syphylographer. 

Even  the  French,  who  have  the  greatest  prejudices  against 
it  bf  any  other  people,  have  "been  compelled  to  return  to  its 
use  in  true  chancre.  K-icord  still  recommends  it  as  the 
principal  remedy.  It  is  true  that  the  use  of  mercury,  even 
in  moderate  quantities,  is  sometimes  attended  with  unpleas- 
ant and  injurious  consequences.  It  is  true  that  the  habit 
which  too  man}-  of  our  farmers   and  others  still  pursue  of 
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keeping  calomel  in  their  bouses  by  the  pound,  and  of  dealing 
it  out  to  their  families  and  themselves  profusely,  even 
sometimes  by  the  teaspoonful,  and  for  almost  any  and  every 
complaint,  is*  highly  injurious  and  amounts  to  a  deplorable 
evil ;  for,  by  the  disintegration  and  disorganization  of  the 
blood  frequently  induced  by  such  mal-practice,  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  children  are  often  undermined  and  ruined,  and 
other  bad  consequences  entailed.  But  this  is  the  abuse 
and  not  the  proper  use  of  this  potent  remedy.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  nearly  every  other  active  agent  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  Opium,  Arsenic,  Strychnine,  Iodine,  Chloroform, 
&c.,  are  sometimes  not  only  injurious  but  fatal  in  their  effects 
in  the  best  of  hands.  But  we  are  unable  to  discard  them 
until  better  agents  are  provided.  Of  one  fact  we  may  be 
fully  assured,  and  that  is,  neither  food  or  whiskey  can  ever 
supply  the  place  of  calomel  or  the  other  remedies  in  a  larger 
majority  of  cases  of  disease  we  are  called  upon  to  treat. 
"When  the  soi-distant  Modern  Kcvolutionists  in  Medicine 
supply  us  with  letter  remedies  than  those  we  have  we  will 
discard  them,  and  not  until  then.  While  I  am  ready  with  Dr. 
Norcom  to  concede  it  as  "  certain  that  improvements  in 
pathology  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  an  advancing  physi- 
ology," yet,  in  the  face  of  all  the  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  these'  departments,  I  utterly 
deny  that  the  treatment  of  Acute  Internal  Inflammations 
can  be  based  upon  our  present  knowledge  of  them.  Decry 
empiricism  as  we  may,  yet,  the  knowledge  ofthe  great  value 
of  thereapeutic  agents  is  chiefly  due  to  experience  and  obser- 
vation. Vaccination,  quinine,  opium,  arsenic,  iodine, 
mercury  and  a  host  of  other  remedies — the-  best  ^  we  have 
indeed — were  never,  and  could  never  have  been,  indicated  or 
dreamed  of  by  physiologists  or  pathologists.  And  they  will 
continue  to  bo  employed  by  all  endowed  with  common  sense 
until  greater  experience  and  larger  observation  have  given 
us  better.  With  all  our  boasted  knowledge  of  Inflammation, 
yet,  after  all,  how  little  do  we  really  know  of  its  essential 
nature  ?  Do  the  microscopic  phenomena,  as  observed  in  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot,  tell  you  anything  of  the  specific  nature 
of  the  varieties  of  inflammation,  of  the  causes  or  cicre  ?  How 
idle  then  to  attempt  to  base  the  att  of  medicine  upon 
Physiology  or  Pathological  Anatomy!  They  are  simply 
accessories — aids — but  not  the  corner  stones  of  Therapeutics. 
Dispute  as  we  will  about  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines, 
yet,  quinine  still  as  ccrfainhj  annibilatcs  malarial  diseases, 
opium  relipvos  pa/in  and  produces  sleep,  and  mercury  cures 
ivjlaminali(,n  and  syphilis.  The  art  of  medicine  is  based, 
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upon  the  accumulated  facts  and  observations  of  ages.  Ity 
rules  and  principles  are  simply  derived  from  these  sources. 
Call  it  empiricism,  or  what  you  will,  it  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  Truth  bequeathed  to  us  and  can  never  be  superseded  by 
the  Cook  and  Distiller  of  the  theory  of  Alimentation  and 
Stimulation.  It  is  as  irrational  to  declaim  aga,inst  the  use  of 
bleeding,  mercury  and  tartar  emetic  because  they  are  some- 
times injudiciously  employed,  as  it  is  to  denounce  food  and- 
wine  and  whiskey,  because  their  abuse  leads  to  gout,  intem- 
perance, delirium  tremens,  paralysis  and  death. 

The  high  claims  set  up  by  the  friends  of  mercury,  as  to  its 
beneficial  effects  in  subduing  inflammation  and  other 
diseases,  and  its  adaptation  especially  to  malarial  fevers  and 
affections  of  the  liver,  are  disputed  by  its  opponents.  They 
deny  it  has  any  cholagogue  action,  most  of  them,  and  will 
not  admit  the  theory  of  its  absorption  into  the  system.  Todd, 
Bennett  &  Co.  are  noted  for  their  opposition  to  calomel  in 
these  relations,  and  the  boldness  of  their  denial  of  its  reputed 
virtues  in  inflammatory  diseases  and  in  acting  upon  the 
liver  is  very  injurious  to  the  cause  of  medical  truth,  especially 
in  the  case  of  many  young  and  inexperienced  members  of 
the  profession.  Committees  of  prominent  European  medical 
men  have  been  appointed  io  make  special  investigations  of 
the  action  of  these  mercurial  preparations  upon  the  human 
system,  and  to  enquire  into  the  important  question  of  their 
absorption.  After  elaborate  enquiries  and  protracted  labors 
directed  to  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  mercury  upon  dogs 
and  other  inferior  animals,  and  as  far  as  possible  upon  man^ 
embracing  the  feature  of  absorption,  these  gentlemen  report- 
ed very  unfavorably  as  to  its  action  and  value.  It  is  even 
denied  that  it  is  absorbed  into  the  human  sj^stem,  and  the 
denial  is  willingly  caught  up  by  the  opponents  of  calomel, 
and  they  are  seeking  to  get  up  a  greater  hue  and  cry  than 
ever  before  against  it.  Their  experiments  upon  inferior 
animals  are  very  fine  illustrations  of  their  devotion  to  physi- 
ology, and  their  fine  spun  theory  as  to  the  impo'ssibility  of 
introducing  into  the  system  by  absorption,  or  any  other 
possible  way,  globules  or  particles,  however  small  or 
minutely  reduced,  of  any  preparation  of  mercury,  reads  well 
enough  on  paper,  but  unfortunately  for  their  reasoning  and 
conclusions,  are  overthrown  by  innumerable  and  overwhelm- 
ing facts  lo  the  contrary.  Let  us  apply  the  test  of  medical 
logic  and  of  scientific  induction  to  this  question,  and  proceed 
to  examine  it  fairly  and  clearly. 

I  have  often  seen  under  the  operation  of  calomel  almost 
apparently  pure  bile  discharged  by  stool,  and  often   have   I 
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seen  bile  discharged  by  voraiting  in  large  quantities  during 
the  purgative  action  of  the  same  mercurial ;  and  how  any 
one,  conversant  with  this  tendency,  undisputed  until  recently, 
of  calomel  to  increase  the  secretion  of  bile,  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  How,  if  it  is  not  absorbed,  can  you  account 
for  its  action  on  the  gums,  or  the  dissolution  of  plastic 
deposits,  its  removal  of  serous  effusions,  its  power  of  rapidly 
healing  chancre,  its  unquestioned  ability  to  cure  iritis? 
How  can  we  otherwise  account  for  salivation  produced  by 
mercury  introduced  into  the  system  by  inunction  or  hypo- 
dermic injection  ?  Let  us  summon  to  the  stand  as  a  witness 
of  great  reliability  and  experience  the  distinguished  Head- 
land, than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority  in  our  profes- 
sion. In  his  admirable  work  *'  On  the  Action  of  Medicines 
on  the  System,"  this  great  light  states  that  "  Mercury  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood  and,  particularly  tends  to  the  liver,  boivels, 
salivary  glands  and  skin."  He  classes  it  among  the  "  true 
cholagogues."  He  says  that  "  Mercurials  increase  more  or 
less  all  the  secretions,  and  even  if  we  had  no  direct  proof  of 
their  action  on  the  liver  we  might  almost  have  affirmed  that 
they  especially  increase  the  secretion  of  bile  from  the  obvious 
way  in  vfhich  bilious  symptoms  yield  to  their  action.  But 
we  have  direct  2^^'oof  of  this.  M.  Bucklein  has  made  some 
careful  experiments  on  a  dog.  Having  given  it  Mercury,  he 
cut  down  upon  the  hepatic  duct  and  collected  the  secretion 
and  subsequently  analyzed  it.  He  found  that  the  bile  was 
increased  and  that  mercury  was  found  in  it." — [Page  297.] 
Again  he  says :  "  Mercur}^,  sulphur  and  iodine  have  been 
chemically  detected  in  the  perspiration.  It  has  happened 
when  a  course  of  mercury  has  followed  the  administration  of 
sulphur  that  parts  of  the  skin  have  turned  black  from  the 
formation  of  sulphuret  of  mercury." — [Page  301.]  He  also 
says  that  "  mercury  has  been  detected  in  the  urine." — 
[Page  306.] 

Let  us  now  consult  another  learned  and  high  authority, 
Pereira.  He  states,  in  his  great  work  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics — [American  Edition,  1852,  volume  1,  page 
773] — that,  "  By  the  external  or  internal  use  of  Mercury 
this  metal  becomes  absorbed,  and  is  subsequently  either 
deposited  in  some  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  or  throivii  out  of  the 
system  by  some  of  the  cxcretories.  The  accuracy  of  the 
statement  is  proven  by  the  following  facts :  1st.  Mercury 
has  been  detected  in  the  blood  by  Zcller,  Buckntr,  Schubarth, 
Oolson  and  Dieterich.  It  ap]:)oars  to  be  in  such  intimate 
combination  with  the  vital  fluid  that  it  cannot  be  recognized 
by    the   ordinary  teyts.     Destructives    distillation  in  in  most 
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foun.d  in  the  secretions,  viz :  in  tlio  perspiration,  in 
tlie  saliva,  in  the  gastro-intestinal  secretion,  the  bile, 
the  urine,  and  in  the  fluid  of  ulcers.  3rd.  Mercury  has 
been  found  in  the  organic  solids,  viz  :  in  the  bones,  brain, 
synovial  capsules,  pleura,  humours  of  the  eye,  cellular  tissue, 
lungs,  (fee.  In  what  part  of  the  system  reduction  is  efifected 
has  not  been  made  out." — [Volume  1,  pp.  773-74.] 

"  The  secretion  of  bile  (by  mercury)  is  promoted." — 
[Page  774]  '  '  ^' 

"Who  has  not  seen  in  the  old  treatment  of  Kemittent 
Fevers,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  gums  were  touched  by  mer- 
cury the  liver  poured  out  large  quantities  of  blackish,  green, 
viscid  bile,  which  invariably  denoted  a  favorable  solution  of 
the  disease  ?  But  let  us  go  on  with  the  authorities.  Our 
own  illustrious  American  Professor,  Wood,  remarks  as 
follows,  in  his  able  work  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology 
— [2nd  vol,  page  243] — "  That  mercury  is  absorbed  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts  :  When  rubbed  upon  the  skin 
it  in  parts  appears.  After  administration  it  has  been  de- 
tected by  chemica  Itests  in  the  blood,  saliva,  perspiration, 
bile  and  urine,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  meta,llic 
state  in  the  brain,  bones,  cellular  tissue,  lungs,  &c.  Infants 
affected  with  syphilis  are  asserted  to  be  treated  effectually 
by  the  administration  of  mercurials  to  the  nurse,  &c.  The 
hepatic  secretion  is  often  energetically  stimulated,  especially^ 
when  the  medicine  is  administered  internally.  There  is  no 
cholagogue  which  approaches  in  efficiency  some  of  the 
preparations  of  mercury,  A  true  cholera  morbus,  with 
copious  vomiting  and  purging  of  bile,  is  not  unfrequently 
induced  by  a  large  dose  of  calomel." 

^Stille,  in  his  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  (Vol.  2,  p. 
731),  cites  numerous  and  con\dncing  proofs  of  the  absorption 
of  Mercury.  After  mentioning  the  experiments  of  Schobarth 
and  Zeller,  before  mentioned,  he  says:  "  Oesterlen  found 
minute  globules  of  Mercury  in  the  pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  lungs, 
heart,  mesenteric  glands,  Jddneys,  &g.,  and  also  in  the  urine,  bile, 
milk  and  saliva,"  (p.  782).  "  Among  the  proofs  of  mercurial 
absorption  by  man,  the  follov/ing  may  bo  selected  :  In  1810 
Brickmanu  published  an  account  of  a  lady  who,  a  year  after 
being  salivated,  having  become  heated  by  violent  dancing, 
mercurial  stains  appeared  on  her  breast,  and  metallic  mercury 
was  found  in  her  linen.  In  1813  Jourda  collected  a  quantity 
of  mercury  from  the  iirine  of  a  syphilitic  patient  who  was 
taking  this  remedy."  JStille  quotes  other  authorities  to  simi- 
lar facts,  xind  treats  at  length,  fully  and  clearly,  of  the  effects 
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of  medicinal  doses  of  mercurial  remedies,  their  action — sim- 
ilar to  that  given  by  others — producing  liquid  and  billious 
discharges,  &c."  I  might  go  on  and  cite  additional  authori- 
ties, numerous  and  high,  in  corroboration  of  the  observa- 
tions, experiments  and  statements  of  those  I  have  given  ;  but 
can  any  honest  and  unprejudiced  man  require  further  proof 
of  the  position  that  mercury  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
is  a  cholagogue  ? 

The  following  additional  quotations  fi'om  Headland  aro 
well  worthy  of  introduction  here  :  "As  hematic  medicines 
mercurials  have  a  double  action.  They  counteract  in- 
flammation in  general,  and  the  poison  of  syphilis  in  particu- 
lar (p.  325).  On  account  of  the  durable  and  effectual  nature 
of  its  action,  mercury  is  of  great  use  in  preventing  the 
process  of  efusion,  and  in  causing  the  absorption  of  effused 
products.  It  is  thus  employed  in  'pleurisy,  and  in  other  iiiem- 
braneous  inflammations.  Next  to  these  it  is  most  useful  in  in- 
flammations of  the  liver  and  brain.  It  is  inferior  to  antimo- 
ny in  fevers  and  rapid  inflammations,  because  slower  in 
operation,  and  without  any  direct  action  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  cases  of  primary  syphilis  mercury  is  by  far  the 
best  medicine  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  should 
be  used  in  all  cases,  except  where  there  is  deep-rooted  scrof- 
ula or  marked  debility,  or  a  sloughing  and  irregular  con- 
dition of  the  primary  sore.  It  should  always  be  given  in 
Iritis  " 

"  Mercury,  being  unnatural  to  the  blood,  passes  at  length 
out  of  the  sj'stem  through  the  glands,  and  acts  as  an  elimi- 
native.  Like  antimony,  it  tends  to  increase  all  the  secre- 
tions in  the  body.  But  whereas,  antimony  acts  especially 
on  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  pulmonary  membranes, 
Mercury  tends  particidarly  to  excite  the  functions  of  the 
liver  and  botuels,  being  cathartic  and  cholacjogue." 

On  another  occasion  Headland  writes  as  follows  :  "Another 
remedy,  of  a  difterent  kind,  has  been  used  in  all  the  diseases 
in  which  auinine  is  admissible,  proving  in  some  cases  superi- 
or, and  in  other  instances  second  only  to  it  in  its  beneficial 
action.  This  is  mercury  ;  and  in  remittent  and  yellow  fever  ; 
of  the  first  importance  in  dysentery  ;  employed  by  Dr.  Bail- 
lie  in  ague,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  superior  in  some 
cases  even  to  quinia.  In  small  doses  it  is  frequently  of  use 
in  cases  of  debility  and  scrofula.  And  mercury  is  a  chola- 
gogue, i.  e.,  an  agent  which  is  known  to  have  the  effect 
of  promoting  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver.  Thus 
we  may  conceive  that  mercury,  not  given  in  excess,  or 
to  sahvation,  may  operate  in  a  different  way  to  produce 
the  same  effect  as  quiuino. 
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If  the  connection  between  tonics  and  the  bile  were  actually 
established,  then  we  should  be  enabled  to  explain  a  mat- 
ter which  otherwise  would  seem  difficult  to  understand — how 
it  is  that  small  doses  of  mercury  may  sometimes  act  as  tonics, 
though  we  know  that  the  ultimate  action  of  the  medicine, 
like  that  of  other  catalytics,  is  to  deterioate  the  blood.  Even 
in  scrofulous  and  enfeebled  cases  small  doses  of  blue  pills  or 
calomel  are  often  signally  useful,  and  not  prejudicial,  as 
is  sometimes  stated  by  those  who  confound  their  application 
with  that  of  mercury,  given  in  salivating  doses.  Under  such 
a  course,  when  judiciously  enforced,  we  may  see  the  dilated 
pupil  contract  to  its  normal  size,  and  the  pale,  enervated 
countenance  become  rosy  and  lively,  and  feel  the  weak  and 
compressible  pulse  to  become  hard  and  firm.  .  Perhaps  mer- 
cury in  such  a  case  ma}^  be  indirectly  tonic,  by  restoring  to 
the  blood  the  natural  tonic  principle  of  the  bile." 

The  reactions  in  the  history  of  this  valuable  but  much 
abused  remedy  of  calomel,  the  fluctuations  of  professional 
appreciation  of  its  importance  and  value,  have  been  greater 
than  attach  to  any  other  remedial  agent  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion. But  when  we  remember  that  our  best  remedies  are 
those  which  have  been  most  abused,  shall  we  reject  the  good 
which  this  powerful  agent  is  capable  of  producing,  because 
its  abuse  has  been  so  great?  To  yield  to  the  unfoun- 
ded prejudices  and  noisy  clamor  against  the  use  of  calo- 
mel, which  are  becoming  even  traditional,  that  to  use  it 
in  efficient  doses  places  a  practitioner  in  the  ranks  of 
old  fogyism,  and  behind  the  rapid  strides  of  medical  science, 
is  neither  manly,  philosophical,  nor  scientific.  That  physi- 
cian is  wanting  in  the  stamina  of  real  manhood,  and  in  the 
sustaining  power  of  true  professional  devotion,  who  allows 
xiny  storms  of  surrounding  circumstances,  or  any  prejudice 
or  tradition,  however  honored  by  time  or  authority,  to  stand 
between  Inmself  and  a  judicious  trial  of  legitimate  means, 
whether  of  ancient  origin  or  modern  growth,  in  combatting 
disease  and  saving  life.  I  admit  that  much  prucjence  and 
discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  the  admmistration 
of  mercurials.  I  confess  that  I  have  often  seen  them 
,used  to  such  an  excess  in  the  bowel  complaints  of  children, 
and  other  diseases  of  infancy  and  adult  age,  as  to  produce 
that  deterioration  of  the  system,  that  disintegration  and  dis- 
organization of  the  blood,  that  entailed  dropsy,  consump- 
tion, and  other  protracted  and  wasting  aii'ections,  which 
either  greatly  injured  the  constitution  or  ended  in  death. 
Such  ignorance  and  mal-practico  in  the  use  of  this  effective 
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vveapon,  Vnile  inexcusable,  have  contribnted  greatly  io  {hat 
cliscrepaucj  in  the  results  of  its  administration  whicli  has 
made  the  calomel  treatment  objectionable  to  so  many  good 
men.  But  when  we  learn,  as  learn  we  must,  more  of  its 
mode  of  action,  as  well  as  of  its  remarkable  capabilities  and 
most  valuable  adaptations  in  subduing  many  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  of  tho  human  system,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  less  ignorance  will  guide,  and  less  prejudice 
and  danger  attend,  its  use.  The  authentic  accounts  from 
high  authorities  of  the  happy  effects  of  large  doses  of  a 
scruple  and  upwards  of  calomel  in  cholera  morbus,  epi- 
demic dysentery,  cholera,  &g.,  are  only  equalled  in  striking 
import  by  the  well-attested  records  of  the  cure  of  that  terri- 
ble enemy  of  infantile  life,  membraneous  croup,  by  similar 
doses,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  practice  of  most 
distinguished  physicians  of  New  York  city  and  elsewhere. 
The  introduction  of  the  calomel  treatment  in  croup  has  been 
credited  to  Dr.  Bay,  of  Albany,  New  York  ;  but  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  his  work  on  mercury,  published  early  in  the  present 
century,  regards  it  simply  as  the  American  treatment,  and 
says  it  spread  from  America  to  England.  This  celebrated 
author,  who  has  written  more  strongly  against  the  gen- 
eral use  of  calomel  than  almost  any  writer  prior  to  those 
Modern  Kevolutionists,  Todd,  Bennett  &  Co.,  extolled  its 
action  in  large  doses  nevertheless  in  genuine  croup.  He 
says_  that  "  no  relief  whatever  has  been  afforded  by  that 
medicine  (calomel),  unles  copious,  dark-green  colored  stools, 
like  boiled  spinach,  have  been  discharged,  and  that  it 
requires  large  and  repeated  doses  of  the  medicine  to 
produce  that  effect.  For  example,  to  a  child  seven  years 
old,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  grains  were  given  within 
sixty  hours."  He  says,  moreover,  that  "in  the  only  cases  in 
which  this  medicine  has  failed  under  the  author's  direction 
(being  in  the  proportion  oi  four  out  oi  fifty),  no  evacuation 
through  the  bowels  could  be  produced."  "  It  is  extremely 
difficult,"  remarks  Professor  Hamilton,  "  to  explain,  in  tho 
first  place,  the  safety  with  which  a  hundred  and  thirty-three 
grains  of  calomel  could  be  given  in  this  climate  (England) 
within  sixty  hours  to  a  child  of  seven  years.  Secondly,  tho 
relief  which  has  invariably  followed  the  discharge  of  the 
dark-green  colored  evacuations." 

Nowhere  have  I  known  or  seen  recorded  such  remarkable 
success  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  nor  the  necessity  so 
strongly  enforced  of  a  pre-requisite  to  success  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  treatment  until  relief  follows,  or  until  there 
appears  those  free  evacuations  of  the  stools  just  described. 
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I  am  told  that  scruple  doses,  and  larger,  are  common  in  New 
York  among  the  best  practitioners,  who  treat  croup  success- 
fully, although  no  published  allusions  are  made  to  such  treat- 
ment, owing  to  the  prejudice  against  large  doses  of  calomel, 
both  within  and  without  the  profession. 

The  administration  of  heroic  doses  of  this  mineral  under 
suitable  cases  and  stages  of  disease  received  a  revival  in  the 
example  and  endorsement  of  the  illustrious  James  Johnson. 
He  contracted  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery  while  hunting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  His  medical  attendants  put 
him  upon  the  usual  treatment  of  small  doses  of  calomel, 
combined  with  opium,  together  with  mercurial  inunction. 
This  was  continued  for  two  days,  but  he  constantly  grew 
worse  and  worse.  He  says,  in  his  own  graphic  account,  that 
at  this  stage  :  "  The  Surgeon  endeavored  to  cheer  me,  with 
the  hope  of  ptyalism,  which,  he  assured  me  would  alleviate 
my  sufferings.  I  then  had  no  local  experience  in  the  com- 
plaint myself.  As  the  night  advanced,  all  the  symptoms 
tjecame  aggravated,  and  I  was  convinced  that  a  fatal  termi- 
nation must  ensue  unless  a  speedy  relief  could  be  procured. 
I  had  no  other  hope  but  on  ptyalism,  for  my  medical  friend 
held  out  no  other  prospect.  I  sent  for  my  assistant,  and 
desired  him  to  give  me  a  scruple  of  calomel,  which  I  instantly 
swallowed,  and  found  that  it  produced  no  additional  uneasi- 
ness ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fancied  it  rather  lulled  the  tormina. 
But  my  sufferings  were  great — my  debility  was  increasing 
rapidly,  and  I  quite  despaired  of  recovery  !  Indeed  I  looked 
forward  with  impatience  to  a  final  release !  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  repeated  the  dose  of  calomel,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  (or  between  sixty  and  seventy  hours  from  the  attack) 
I  fell,  for  the  first  time,  into  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep, 
which  lasted  till  near  midnight,  when  I  awoke.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  a  perfect  recollection 
of  my  situation  prior  to  this  repose  ;  but  I  feared  it  was  still 
a  dream,  for  I  felt  no  pain  whatever  !  My  skin  was  covered 
with  a  warm  moisture,  and  I  lay  for  some  considerable  time 
without  moving  a  voluntary  muscle,  doubtful  whether  my 
feelings  and  senses  did  not  deceive  me.  I  now  felt  an 
uneasiness  in  my  bowels  and  a  call  to  stool.  Alas,  thought 
I,  my  miseries  are  not  yet  over.  I  wrapped  myself  up  to 
prevent  a  chill,  and  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find, 
that  with  little  or  no  griping,  I  passed  a  copious,  feculant 
billions  stool,  succeeded  by  such  agreeable  sensations — acqui- 
sition of  strength,  and  elevation  of  spirits — that  I  ejaculated 
aloud  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  my  deliverance." 
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In  addition  to  the  slower  and  alterative  action  of  calomel 
in  minute  doses,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  belief  that 
when  given  in  larger  and  purgative  doses  it  is  attended  with 
very  decided  sedative  poioers.  Dr.  Learning  and  others  claim 
for  it  distinct  sedative  virtues,  and  the  power  to  produca  a 
profound  and  favorable  impression  through  the  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves  upon  those  violent  forms  of  disease  common 
to  Southern  localities.  But  whether  it  acts  mostly  through  ab- 
sorption into  the  blood,  or  in  no  small  degree,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  reflex  action  enunciated  by  Marshall  Hall,  and 
which,  through  the  investigations  of  Brown  Sequard  and 
others,  have  solved  many  intricate  physiological  and  patho- 
logical problems,  as  many  are  assured,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  whether  given  in  smaller  or  larger  doses^  as  existing 
indications  and  changing  circumstances  should  always 
decide,  its  use  is  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  a  large 
number  of  the  prevailing  congestions,  inflammations  and 
other  affections  of  this  latitude. 

Finally,  in  relation  to  the  modern  treatment  of  fever  and 
inflammation,  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  advocate  of  the 
depletory  system  who  denies  the  influence  of  the  conservative 
powers  of  nature  in  disease,  or  rejects  the  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  food  and  brandy.  No  considerate  physician  has 
ever  denied  that,  when  high  fevers  have  been  removed  and 
inflammatory  action  subdued  and  other  indications  are 
favorable  to  alimentation,  or  when  the  system  is  much  re- 
duced either  by  acute  affections,  or  slow,  lingering  diseases, 
suitable  food  and  stimulation  is  not  only  proper  but  neces- 
sary. But  that  food  and  stimulants,  except  in  limited 
quantities,  are  contra-indicated  under  opposite  states  and 
conditions,  is  a  fact  sustained  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
profession  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  sensible 
physician  never  opposes^  but  always  seeks,  the  aid  of  nature ; 
the  expectant  system  has  its  comparative  value,  and  its 
remedies  are  sometimes  appropriate  and  sufficient ;  and  ali- 
mentation and  stimulation,  have  their  subordinate  and  proper 
positions  in  the  catalogue  of  remedial  agents  ;  but  singly,  or 
in  any  comhination,  such  influences  and  agents,  when, 
brought  to  bear  upon  concentrated  malaria,  or  directed 
against  the  higher  grade  of  our  congestive  fevers  and 
inflammations,  are  nothing  more  than  mere  ^^medita- 
tions iipon  death."  The  disciples  of  a  judicious  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  are  among  the  foremost  in  recognition  of 
the  influences  named ;  they  are  ever  ready  and  anxious 
to  consult  with  nature,  and  to  admit  its  full  power  in 
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the  class  of  self-limited  diseases,  and  that  under  this  self- 
limitation  numerous  cases  will  progress  to  recovery  without 
medication.  But  all  this  is  no  evidence  that,  even  in  self- 
limited  diseases,  judicious  treatment  is  not  indicated — not 
alone  to  cvit  short,  modify,  and  control  disease,  but  also  to 
prevent  unnecessary  complications,  and  sometimes  to  save  life. 
If  the  medical  profession  has  no  higher  functions  to  per- 
form than  a  mere  skilful  manipulation  of  the  Liquor 
Distillery,  as  some  have  doubtless  concluded  who  have  read 
Dr.  Norcom's  address,  it  is  a  mere  mockery  to  the  community, 
and  our  science,  instead  of  being  humane  and  noble,  as  we 
have  claimed  it  to  be,  is  v/orthy  of  no  higher  devotion  than 
such  as  the  cook  and  distiller  can  bestow.  If  the  views  we 
have  honestly  sought  to  combat  are  correct,  better,  much 
better,  would  it  be  to  disorganize  all  our  medical  organiza- 
tions, break  up  our  Medical  Schools  and  Universities,  and 
burn  up  our  Medical  Journals  and  Books.  And  then,  in 
penitential  sorrow  for  the  offences  of  our  past  professional 
devotion,  to  come  forward,  in  a  spirit  of  humiliation  and 
mortification,  to  admit,  that  the  advancement  of  medicine 
and  the  reputed  glories  of  our  profession  are  eclipsed  by  the 
triumphs  of  the  kitchen  and  the  achievements  of  the  distil- 
leries and  drinking  saloons. 

While,  with  good  feelings  towards  Dr.  Norcom,  I  am 
pleased  to  admire  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  his  Address, 
yet,  I  am  induced  to  oflbr  these  opposing  views  and  ar- 
guments from  a  sincere  conviction  that  his  doctrines  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  medical  truth,  and  o-f 
true  medical  progress;  that  they  tend  to  throw  discredit 
upon  this  Society,  and  upon  the  experienced  practitioners  o-f 
the  State ;  that  their  tendencies  are  to  bring  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  medicine  into  contempt  with  the  ignorant  and  vul- 
gar ;  and  are  pernicious  in  their  influences  upon  the  minds 
of  the  younger  men  of  the  profession. 

He  only  is  a  true  medical  philosopher  who  alike  interprets 
wisely  the  instructions  of  Nature  and  the  indications  of  dis- 
ease, and  then  pursues  with  patience  and  firmness  the  path- 
way illumined  by  their  radiant  beams.  Let  him  shun  equally 
the  dogmas  of  those  extremists  in  medicine  whose  enthu- 
siasm or  prejudices  are  so  liable  to  lead  them  from  the  true 
paths  of  legitimate  practice.  Pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  seeking  only  for  truth,  let  him  reject  no  doctrine  be- 
cause it  is  old,  nor  adopt  any  theory  because  it  is  arrayed  in 
the  captivating  charms  of  novelty.  Such  a  course  may  be 
blow  to  secure  public  attention  and  patronage,  and  may  not 
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end  it  will  secure  that  kind  of  permanent  success  which  no 
sneaking  detraction  or  envenomed  envy  can  shake,  and  which 
the  superficial  and  wily  medical  demagogue  never  attains. 
His  name  will  he  enrolled  high  upon  the  list  of  noble  and 
faithful  physicians,  and  will  go  down  as  a  rich  and  proud  in- 
heritance to  his  children  and  family.  Such  a  conservative 
course,  always  to  be  united  surely  with  personal  integrity 
and  honor,  may  not  satisfy  the  ambitious  aims  of  those  who 
are  not  content  with  the  groAual  advancement  of  themselves, 
and  the  sure  progress  of  a  well-settled  science.  It  may  not 
serve  to  calm  the  restlessness  of  those  who  are  ever  on  the 
alert,  either  to  Aveave  new  theories  themselves,  or  to  adopt 
the  new-fangled  doctrines  of  others — sometimes  for  lack  of 
judgment,  but  too  often  from  a  love  of  gain  and  notoriety. 
13ut,  founded  upon  the  rock  of  principle  rather  than  expedi- 
ency, he  who  takes  this  rough  but  alluring  pathway,  and 
pursues  it  with  honesty  and  persistent  industry,  will  surely 
reach  that  higher  and  more  enduring  basis  of  prosperity  and 
renown  that  are  the  rewards  of  a  high  course,  and  which 
constitute  the  true  ends  of  effort  and  the  noble  objects  of 
life.  These  transcendental  extremists  may  not  do  as  much 
injury  to  society  and  medical  science  as  those  cunning,  un- 
dermining, despicable,  medical  demagogues  in  our  own  regu- 
lar ranks,  who,  under  the  authority  of  an  ill-gotten  diploma, 
smear  their  filthy  slime  on  their  daily  ways  of  humbuggery 
and  evil.  Their  motives  are  superior  to  those  of  these  pests 
of  the  profession ;  but,  whatever  their  purposes,  they  do  more 
real  harm  to  science  and  the  profession  than  those  irregulars 
who  come  out  openly  against  us,  and  boldly  pitch  their  tents 
outside  the  gai'rison  of  Legitimate  Medicine. 
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DIARRHCEA  OF  CHILDREN. 


A.IT    ESSA.Y 

Bead  he/ore  the  New  Hanover  County  Bledical  Society  at  its 
Regular  Meeting  in  July,  1869. 

B  Y 

WILL.  GEO.  THOMAS,  M.  D. 


The  disorders  of  the  bowels  in  children  itre  so  frequent 
and  involve  so  much  anxiety  and  care  to  both  physician  and 
parents,  and  with  their  frequent  occurrence  exhibit  such 
tendency  to  fatal  termination,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  of  our  climate,  that  they  justly  demand  our 
attention  and  deserve  our  closest  consideration  and  study. 

The  Kesolution  which  assigns  me  this  task,  restricts  me  to 
the  coxisideratiou  and  treatment  of  tlie  Diayrhoea  of  Children  ; 
and  properly  so,  I  think  ;  for  a  wider  range  would  demand 
more  timo  than  I  could  give,  and  more  patience  than  you 
could  bestow  on  what  I  might  have  to  say. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  introduce  a  sj^stematized  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  the  bowels.  It  would  be  vanity  in  me  to  do 
so,  when  you  can  obtain  it  so  much  better  done  in  many  of 
the  books  embracing  this  subject  to  be  found  in  all  your 
libraries.  Among  these  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  with 
commendation — Condie  and  West  on  the  Diseases  of  Childhood, 
and  Smith  on  the  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children.    They  are  safe 
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instructors,  because  they  are  experienced  observers  of  the 
diseases  of  wliich  they  write,  and  no  disorders  to  which  the 
human  body  is  subject,  demand  closer  scrutity  than  those 
which  affect  childhood. 

What  I  suppose  you  want,  and  what  I  shall  aim  to  do,_  is 
to  offer  you  the  opinions,  imperfect  as  they  niay  be,  which 
are  based  upon  the  experience  and  observation  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  the  practice  resulting  from  these  opinions 
seem  to  me  best  calculated  to  conduct  the  disorders,  the 
subject  of  this  reading,  to  a  favorable  termination. 

I  shall  give  more  scope  in  this  discussion  to  the  term 
Diarrhcm,  because  I  design  to  embrace  under  it  the  general 
disturbances  of  the  bowels,  which  come  under  our  notice. 
The  nice  distinction  between  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  at 
certain  stages  seems,  to  me,  to  be  one  almost  without  a 
difference.  We  rarely  treat  a  case  of  diarrhea,  which, 
despite  all  our  efforts,  holds  on  for  several  days,  in  which  we 
do  not  encounter  some  of  the  diagnostic  signs  of  the  dysen- 
tery and  cholera  infantum  of  the  books — to  say  nothing  of 
the  different  forms  of  diarrhoea  proper,  into  which  authors 
divide  the  disease. 

Simple  diarrhoea,  better  expressed,  perhaps,  by  calling  it 
intestinal  catarrh  or  mucous  flux,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
looseness  of  the  bowels— as  shown  by  the  frequent  alvine 
discharges  of  a  thin  or  rather  watery  character,  accompanied 
by  vomiting  or  not,  and  with  or   without  fever. 

As  I  shall  introduce  the  different  forms  of  diarrhoea  some- 
what without  regular  order,  and  mostly  under  general  treat- 
ment, I  will  not  detain  you  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
discharges,  from  the  bowels,  just  now ;  but  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the 
disease.  ^ 

One  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  diarrJuea  in  adults  is  exposure 
to  cold  or  dampness,  by  which  the  repressed  capillary  circu- 
lation of  the"^  surface,  and  the  consequent  suppressed 
perspiration,  causes  congestion  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
bowels,  and  consequent  inordinate  flow  of  mucous  or' serum. 
The  same  causes  doubtless  produce  similar  effects  on 
children.  So  I  may  say,  of  changes  of  temperature,  without 
suitable  changes  of  clothing,  sudden  transitions  from  warm 
rooms  to  the  colder  out-door  air,  strong  emotional  impress- 
ions as  fear  or  joy,  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disease  in  adults,  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  a  like  effect  on 
children,  especially  infants.  The  recession  of  the  eruption 
in  some  of  the  exanthemata  may  cause  the  disease,  and  when 
so,  it  is  obstinate  and  difficult  to  relieve.     The  sudden  disap- 
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pearance  of  pricUy  heat  is  almost''  surely  accompanied  by 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  its  reappearance  on  the  skin  is 
of  favorable  augury.  It  is  a  rare  circumstance  for  it  to 
remain  in  complete  efflorescence  on  the  surface,  when  the 
bowels  are  running  off  freely.  It  is  apt  to  disappear  before 
the  diarrhoea,  or  very  soon  after  the  looseness  of  the  bowels 
has  set  in  ;  and,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  decide 
which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect.  Scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  taints  have  often  much  to  do  with  a  predisposition 
to  intestinal  mucous  inflammation.  When  the  strumous 
cachexia  lurks  in  the  system,  the  power  of  assimilation  is 
diminished,  and  the  nutritive  functions  imperfectly  per- 
formed ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  unhealthy  and  unorgan- 
izable  plasma  is  readily  poured  out.  Diarrhcea,  set  up  by 
any  cause  in  a  subject  of  this  kind,  is  always  aggravated  by 
this  diathesis,  and  will  bo  obstinate  in  its  persistence ; 
because  the  tuberculous  tendency  of  the  mucous  membrane 
proves  an  active  ally  to  the  immediate  cause  of  diarrhoea. 
Syphilitic  poison  transmitted  to  the  child  is  not  a  very 
unfrequent  accompaniment  of  this  and  other  diseases  of 
children,  especially  among  the  denizens  of  large  cities  and 
towns.  I  am  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
complicating  influence,  since  it  has  been  said,  and  such  high 
authority  as  Mr.  Headland  asserts,  with  a  fair  show  of 
reason,  that  the  syphilitic  poison  is  connected  in  some 
manner  or  other  with  about  half  the  disease  of  towns. 
Although  his  remarks  had  reference  to  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Great  Britain,  I  do  not  think  it  has  less  aj)propriate 
application  to  those  of  our  own  country ;  that  it  is  too  often 
found  associated  with  the  diseases  of  children,  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  and  we  should  not  fail  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

By  far,  the  most  common  cause,  I  may  say  the  almost 
invariable  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  children,  is  the  introduction 
of  improper  articles  of  food  into  the  stomach.  It  may  be 
vitiated  milk,  from  tho  mother's  breast,  a  circumstance 
rarely  observed  by  me.  I  have  never  known  more  than  a 
very  few  mothers,  whose  milk  proved  so  hurtful  as  to 
require  the  weaning  of  the  child.  The  occurrence  of  con- 
ception during  lactation,  does  often,  perhaps  always,  vitiate 
the  milk  and  render  it  nufit  as  nutriment  for  the  child.  This 
does  not  invalidate  the  statement  I  have  made  that  tlio 
mother's  milk  is  rarely  injurious  to  the  child.  When  this 
new  complication  is  unfortunately  set  up,  the  natural,  as  well 
as  the  rational,  course  for  the  mother  to  pursue  is  to  wean 
the  child  and  provide  a  wet  nurse.  The  two  physiological 
processes  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  mother  without  injury 
to  one  or  the  other  of  her  offsprings. 
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We  do  not  often  witness  the  ill  effects  of  the  poisonous  air 
of  overcrowded  houses,  nor  the  noxious  gases  emanating 
from  the  cess-pools  and  accumulated  heaps  of  filth,  so  com- 
monly referred  to  by  authors,  as  the  active  cause  of  this 
disease  in  cities. 

I  repeat,  I  am  convinced,  after  careful  consideration,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  children  are  attribu- 
table to  the  improper  food,  recklessly  given  by  nurses  or 
imprudently  allowed  by  mothers.  Reflex  phenomena, 
arising  from  dentition,  rarely  of  themselves,  prove,  in  my 
opinion,  the  exciting  cause  of  this  disturbance.  The  irritated 
and  swollen  gums  may  so  far  involve  the  nervous  system  by 
reflex  action,  as  to  render  the  child  more  susceptible  to  cold, 
or  through  the  vagus  nerve  or  the  solar  plexus,  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  so  far  interrupted,  as  to 
engender  indigestion  and  consequent  diarrhoea.  The  pru- 
dence of  most  mothers  will  call  in  the  aid  of  the  lancet,  and 
if  ingesta  of  an  imjDroper  character  are  not  thrown  into  the 
stomach,  the  child  will  readily  pass  over  the_  disturbance 
with,  perhaps,  no  further  demand  on  the  physician. 

The  habit  of  putting  the  child  to  the  breast  too  frequently 
is  as  unwise  as  it  is  injurious.  It  engenders  a  vitiated  milk, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  tLe  cause  of  gastric  disturbances, 
indigestion  and  diarrhoea.  To  convince  a  mother  of  the 
great  physiological  fact  that  improper  food  is  injurious  and 
therefore  unwise,  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  tasks  I  have 
ever  attempted  to  accomplish.  It  is  arguing  against  the 
promptings  of  prejudice  or  unreasoning  affection,  and  is 
always  a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  best  informed  and  most 
anxious,  under  the  control  of  the  influences  referred  to  are 
rarely  capable  of  a  practical  application  of  this  fact.  They 
may  be  apparently  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  your 
instructions,  but  will  fail  to  practice  them  on  their  children. 
We,  nevertheless,  should  not  be  deterred  from  discharging 
our  duty,  but  should  constantly  recur  to  the  important 
principle  involved,  and  use  our  utmost  influence  to  enforce  it. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  diarrhoea  sets  in,  by  the  child's 
vomiting  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  are  usually  of 
an  acid  character.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  con- 
tinuing, the  milk,  or  any  other  fluid  or  food;  is  thrown  up 
soon  after  being  swallowed,  mingled  with  mucous,  particles 
of  casein,  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  bile,  at  other 
times  gi-eenish,  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juices  on  the 
biliverdin. 

Aln*t)st  immediately,  a  rather  thin  alvine  discharge 
folloAvs.     This  is  not  always  the  character  of  the  evacuatiouf), 
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for  instead  of  being  thin  and  mucous,  it  may  be  at  first  quite 
formed,  and  afterward  become  thin  and  loose.  They  recur 
at  varying  intervals  of  time  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

If  the  physician  is  called  in,  at  the  early  stage  of  diarrhiDea, 
a  simple  alkali,  with  or  without  an  opiate,  as  the  indications 
may  require,  may  arrest  the  disorder.  One  or  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  lime  water,  or  a  few  grains  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  geneially  found  in  every  household,  in  one  or  two 
teaspoonsful  of  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  drops  of 
the  essence  of  pepperment  or  cinnamon,  and  laudanum,  and 
you  will  have  an  appropriate  remedy  at  hand.  I  often  make 
the  following  prescription  : 
B. 

Sodae  Bicarb,  grs.  48. 
Spts.  Ammon.  Aromat,  /.    dr.   ss. 
Syrup.  Zingiberi,  "      "     iij. 

Aq.  Cinnamomi,  "     oz.    iss. 

M.  et  S. — One  teaspoonful  every  two,  three  or  four  hours. 
Beneficial  results  have  followed  the  administration  of  the 
following  formula  : 
B. 

Pulv.  Opii,  gr    j. 

"     Cinnamomi.       "     ij- 
"     Gum  Kino,        "     viij. 
"     Camjphor,  "     j. 

"     Ipecac,  "     ij. 

"     Cret?e  Prep.,  dr.    j. 
Misce  et  fiant  pulveres,  16. 

One  of  these  in  a  few  drops  of  Osborne  Syrup,  or  any  other 
suitable  vehicle,  every  two  or  three  hours,  as  occassion  may 
require.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  to  be  allayed,  and  I 
find  these  prescriptions  subserve  that  end  quite  well. 

When  the  dejections  are  watery,  and  pass  away  with  a 
squirt,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time  colorless,  indicating 
a  deficiency  of  bile,  I  add  to  the  above  formula  from  two  to 
eight  grains  of  the  Hydargyrum  Cum  Creta,  or  change  the 
prescription  for  the  following,  carefully  adjusting  the  mer- 
curial to  the  requirement  of  the  case  : 
B. 

Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mit.      gr.    j. 
Pulv.  Opii,  "     ss. 

"      Ipecac,  "      ij. 

Misce  et  fiant  pulveres,  12 — S.  Give  one,  pro  re  nata,  in 
Osborne's  Syrup.    The  Hydrargyrum  Cum  Creta,  is  some- 
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times  Bubstitnted  for  tlie  calomel,  and  if  an  antacid  is 
deemed  needful,  I  add  supercarbonate  of  soda  or  creta 
preparata. 

A  very  common  indication  in  this  stage  of  diarrhoea  points 
to  some  active  and  safe  astringent  to  be  added  to  the 
mercurial  alterative.  I  generally  select  gallic  acid  in 
preference  to  all  others.  It  proves  less  offensive  to  the  taste 
and  stomach,  and  is  commendable  also  on  the  score  of  bulk. 
R. 

Hydrarg,  Chlorid.  Mit.  gr.  j. 
Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ^  to  h 

"     Ipecac,  gr.  j. 

Gallic  Acid,  gr.  xij. 

Misce  et  fiant  pulveres,  12. 

One  powder  to  be  given  every  second  or  third  hour  as  may 
be  necessary.  It  is  more  agreeable  than  tannic  acid  and 
rhatany,  and  consequently  will  be  better  borne  by  the 
stomach.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  as  often  prescribed  for 
bowel  disturbances  as  the  other  vegetable  astringents, 
nevertheless,  my  opinion,  founded  upon  a  long  continued  use 
of  it  in  these  disorders,  fully  convinces  me  of  its  superiority. 
It  is  not  considered  to  be  so  active  a  styptic  as  tannic  acid, 
applied  externally,  but  is  generally  prescribed  for  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels.  Externally,  tannic  acid  is  more  active 
than  gallic,  but,  internally,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  It 
is  not  so  objectionable  to  the  taste,  nor  so  repulsive  to  the 
stomach.  It  does  not  coagulate  albumen  or  gelatin,  as 
tannic  acid  does,  and  while  it  is  a  better  astringent  it  does 
not  constipate  the  bowels.  It  is  .probable  that  tannic  acid 
owes  its  effects,  as  an  astringent,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  changed 
into  gallic  acid  in  its  progress  through  the  system.  I  shall 
be  pleased  if  these  suggestions  induce  you  to  try  it  as  a 
remedy  in  such  diseases,  and  more  so,  to  hear  the  results  of 
your  trials,  feeling  convinced  you  Avill  approve  of  it,  as  a 
useful  combination,  with  alteratives  and  opiates. 

I  am  apt  generally  to  add  pulv.  ipecac,  to  the  powders  or 
pills,  and  the  tincture  to  my  mixtures,  when  prescribing  for 
bowel  disorders,  in  adults  as  well  as  children.  Besides  its 
revellent  effects  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  inducing  gentle 
diaphoresis,  it  seems  also  to  arrest  the  hyper-secretion  from 
the  mucous  surface,  perhaps  by  diversion  to  the  skin.  At 
any  rate  I  am  satisfied  that  diarrhoea,  and  especially  dysen- 
tery are  always  favorably  impressed  by  the  action  of  ipecac. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  favorably  to  the  Syrup, 
I  have  spoken  of  as  Osborne  Sifviip.  It  was  the  favorite  prescrip- 
tion with  the  originator,  Dr.  Osborne,  of  Nowberuo,  who  for  a 
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long  life-time  enjoyed  tlie  confidence  of  that  commnnitj,  and 
wlio  had  bestowed  much  thought  and  attention  on  the  disord- 
ers of  the  bowels  of  children.  The  formula  to  be  obtained  from 
the  druggists  of  this  place,  to  whom  I  gave  it,  shows  it  to  be 
an  infusion  of  Rhubarb,  Anise-Seed  and  Liquorice  Eoot,  to 
which  is  added  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  Manna  and  Pare- 
goric, and  French  brandy  burnt  v>itli  sugar  and  spices.  Ten 
drops  to  one  teaspoonful  may  be  given,  wdth  repetition  if 
necessary.  Children  like  it,  and  will  readily  take  it.  Besides 
its  excellent  therapeutical  effects,  it  is  an  admirable  vehicle 
in  wdiich.  you  may  convey  your  powders  to  the  child's 
stomach.  It  contains  about  three  drops  of  paregoric  to  each 
teaspoonful,  and  being  a  medicine  of  your  owai  compound- 
ing, it  is  preferable  and  far  superior  to  the  much  used 
Winslow's  Syrup. 

I  generally  continue  the  mercurial  alteratiYe  until  evidence 
of  biliary  secretion  is  manifest  in  the  discharges.  How  the 
alterative  efiect  is  produced,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  discuss 
now.  One  thing  is  very  sure  in  my  experience,  when  judi- 
ciousl}^  prescribed  and  given  with  proper  care',  a  healthier 
and  more  consistent  character  is  observed  in  the  discharges, 
and  the  little  patient  makes  a  favorable  turn  towards  recovery. 

The  crapulous  forms  of  this  disease  occur  in  those  children, 
who  are  fed  with  solid  food,  or  wdien  the  mixed  diet  of  the 
mother's  milk  and  solid  food  is  i^ermitted. 

The  stomach  failing  to  throw  off  its  contents,  whenever 
they  become  ofi'ensire,  they  are  passed  undigested  to  the 
bowels,  and  there  subjected  to  the  inevitable  process  of 
fermentation,  which  is  set  up — intestinal  fiux  follows  and  the 
dejections  show  a  mixture  of  alvine  matter  mingled  with 
mucus  and  undigested  and  fermenting  portions  of  the  food 
taken,  altogether  producing  a  peculiarly  olf  ensive  odor,  which 
is  difiicult  to  forget,  having  been  once  encountered.  When  the 
attack  sets  in  with  these  symptoms,  the  t^laiu  line  of  practice 
is  to  administer  an  alkaline  purgative.  Magnesia  and  Rhu- 
barb, when  inability  of  the  stomach  does  not  forbid  its  use, 
answers  well.  Cream  of  Tartar  can  sometimes  be  adminis- 
tered, when  thirst  lends  its  aid  in  inducing  the  child  to  take 
it.  A  small  dose  of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  is  a  safe  and 
efficient  purgative,  one  that  I  resort  to  as  well  in  adults  as 
children,  when  a  saline  cathartic  is  necessary.  Castor  Oil, 
emulsified,  by  thorough  mixture  wdth  Super-Carb  Sodre,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  little  loaf  sugar,  and  orange  juice  to  in- 
duce effervescence, — this  effectually  covers  the  unpleasant  and 
nauseous  taste  of  the  oil.  I  more  frecjuently  prescribe  this  for 
adults  than  children,  because  the  quantity  more  than  the 
taste  make  it  more  difficult  of  administration  to  the  lattoi 
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Shoiilcl  the  cliaiTlia\a  unfortunately  persist,  tlio  general 
plan,  lieretofore  indicated  for  the  management  of  the  disease, 
should  be  observed,  altering  the  remedies,  'their  doses  and 
mode  of  administration,  as  the  varying  phases  of  the  disorder 
mav  require. 

The  next  most  important  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  regulate 
the  diet.  In  fact,  this  is  as  indispensable  as  difficult  in  all 
forms  of  bowel  disturbances,  and  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
it  is  a  task,  my  experience  bids  me  declare,  most  dMcult 
of  all  others  to  accomplish. 

There  is  only  one  other  that  approaches  it,  and  that  is_  to 
induce  mothers  to  forego  the  claims  of  fashion  in  dressing 
their  children  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  existence  in 
suitable  clothing.  Just  as  they  yielded  to  the  unreasoning 
cries  of  the  child  for  articles  of  food,  they  know  are  likely  to 
be  injurious,  so  they  give  way  before  the  imperious  demands 
of  fashion  and  fancy  in  clothing  their  tender  offspring. 

Your  experience  corroborates  mine,  I  doubt  not,  that 
when  the  question,  "  What  has  the  child  eaten  ?'''  is  asked,  the 
invariable  answer  is  returned,  "Nothing."  If  you  do  not 
resolutely  and  earnestly  insist  upon  a  specific  diet,  naming 
the  article,  the  quality  and  the  intervals  of  _  time  in  which  it 
is  to  be  given,  you  will  day  after  day  be  pained  with  disap- 
pointment at  the  continued  decline  of  your  little  patient.  I 
will  illustrate  this  truth  by  a  case  which  has_  occurred  in  my 
practice,  since  your  partiality  assigned  me  this  duty. 

I  was  called  to  a  little  boy,  an  infant,  who  was  from  neces- 
sity taken  from  its  maternal  source  of  supply  to  give  place  to 
the  claims  of  another,  which  had  followed  him  too  early.  He 
was  sallow,  fretful,  restless  at  night,  and  having  too  frequent 
dian-hffial  discharges-  The  first  molars  were  pushing  through 
the  swollen  and  irritated  gums,  the  dejections  thin  and  offen- 
sive, so  much  so  as  to  be  perceptible  on  entering  the  room. 

I  found  him  in  the  old  nurse's  arms,  his  head  languidly 
rolling  on  her  shoulder,  crying  for  water,  and  eagerly  clutch- 
ing at  ice  when  offered  to  him.  Abdomen  rather  large,  and 
returning  to  the  touch,  the  feeling  as  if  stuffed  with  soft  wool 
and  wind,  tongue  coated  and  partially  dry,  together  _  with 
considerable  febrile  excitement.  "  Ic  had  eaten  nothim/  to 
induce  this  state  of  things— not] dwj  at  alU'  I  called^  for  the 
napkin  last  soiled,  and  in  one  of  the  discharges  just  now 
described,  I  found  numerous  pieces  of  undigested  bread, 
meat,  and  what  looked  to  be  like  particles  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter. I  suggested  an  appropriate  diet  of  milk — was  met  \vitli 
the  prompt  declaration — "  he  will  not  touch  nnlJc."  Chicken 
tea,  beef  essence,   lamb-broth,   with  stale  soda  crackers  iu. 
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small  quantities  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  I  prescribed  an 
astringent  alterative  mixture,  and  mint  fomentations  to  the 
stomach  and  abdomen.  The  next  morning,  I  suddenly  en- 
tered the  house,  unannounced,  and  found  the  old  nurse 
endeavoring  to  conceal  something  in  her  hand,  required  her 
to  show  it  to  me,  and  shall  I  surprise  j^ou  when  I  tell  jou  it 
was  hot  loaf-bread,  so  doughy  as  to  take  the  impress  of  her 
fingers,  and  a  thick  chump  of  boiled  ham  with  which  she  Avas 
burdening — even  poisoning — the  child's  already  disordered 
stomach.  The  mother,  a  most  sensible,  prudent  and  affec- 
tionate woman,  was  sternly  warned  of  the  certain  death  of 
her  child,  if  a  different  course  was  not  strictly  pursued. 
The  warning  was  promptly  heeded,  and  with  a  few  days' 
treatment,  the  diarrlioea  was  improved — the  child  become 
quiet  and  better  tempered,  one  that  did  not  keep  nightly 
vigils  over  the  can  of  cold  water  on  the  table.  If  acccmplisk- 
ments  in  the  mysteries  and  arts  of  the  cuisine  ever  comes 
into  requisition  to  the  2:>hysician,  it  is  when  directing  the  diet 
of  a  child  with  such  a  diarrhoea  as  this. 

There  is.  Gentlemen,  a  vast  amount  of  practical  wisdom, 
as  well  as  skill,  often  more  of  both,  perhaps,  in  withholding 
food  altogether  for  a  time  ;  especially  when  irritability  of  the 
stomach  rejects  every  thing  introduced  into  it — a  state  we 
occasionally  encounter  in  the  management  of  gastro-intesti- 
nal  disturbances  of  children. 

A  little  barley  or  gum  water,  made  cold  with  ice,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  such  as  lime,  water  or  a 
few  drops  of  the  liquor  potassaj,  or  the  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  will  do  more  to  allay  the  gastric  irritability  and 
restore  its  tone  than  the  many  well  devised  formulas  of  the 
books  or  of  experince.  I  am  sure,  I  have  often  done  more 
for  the  innocent  little  sufferers,  in  this  waj^,  than  by  the 
administration  of  more  active  mixtures  and  powders. 

As  soon  as  it  can  be  borne,  Osborne  Syrup  with  or  without 
a  few  drops  of  the  campli  orated  tincture  of  opium,  will  soothe 
the  nervous  restlessness  and  secure  quiet  sleep. 

When  tone  has  been  restored  to  the  weakened  and  irritat- 
ed stomach,  more  active  nourishment  can  be  borne.  The 
mother's  milk  is  the  natural  and  therefore  most  appropriate 
diet.  I  am  accustomed  to  order  only  one  or  two  swallows 
every  two  hours,  until  more  can  be  safely  allowed.  After 
this  much  is  taken,  the  child  must  be  forcibly  removed  from 
the  breast,  despite  the  urgent  cries  for  more.  The  mother 
must  exercise  the  discretion  necessary,  or  leave  the  perverted 
instincts  of  the  child  to  their  injurious  sway.  Especial 
vratchfulness,  as  to  the  effects  of  even  this  small  quantity, 
must  be  enjoined. 
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This  most  wliolcsome  noxirislimeut  being  unattainable,  a 
wet  nurse  should  be  provided.  A  strange  prejudice  often 
exists  to  this  mode  of  feeding  a  child.  It  doubtless  arises 
from  the  error  of  selecting  a  nurse,  whose  milk  is  too  old  or 
too  young.  The  nurse's  child  should  be  as  near  the  age  of 
the  nursling  as  possible.  A  difference  of  two  or  three 
months  in  their  ages  is  objectionable,  and  is  often  found 
incompatible,  because  in  that  time,  the  constituent  of  the 
milk  may  have  undergone  a  material  change,  and  the  child's 
stomach,  rendered  more  delicate  by  disease,  will  hardly  be 
able  to  o^n.'come  the  difficulty,  which  such  changes  may 
induce.  When  this  prejudice  is  not  to  be  overcome,  or  a 
suitable  wet  nurse  is  not  attainable,  the  next  best  nutriment 
is  to  be  found  in  the  goat's  milk.  Analysis  shows,  that  there 
is  nearly  as  much  water  and  more  solids,  as  caseine  and 
butter,  and  rather  less  sugar,  extractive  matter,  and  nutritive 
salts  than  in  the  human  secretions ;  while  compared  with 
cow's  milk,  there  is  less  water,  more  caseine  and  butter  and 
less  extractive  matter  and  nutritive  salts.  By  the  addition 
of  a  little  water,  (I  am  referring  especially  to  the  early 
months  of  infancy  now)  and  a  little  sugar,  you  can  make  the 
goat's  milk  approach  very  near  to  the  mother's.  Of  one 
thing,  1  am,  sure,  whether  I  can  assign  definite  reasons  for 
the  fact  or  not,  that  children  always  digest  the  goat's  milk, 
and  get  along  much  easier  than  with  cow's  milk.  The  ass's 
milk  is  highly  recommended  by  Euroi^ean  authority,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  high  consideration.  I  have  no  expe- 
rience in  its  use.  I  should  be  glad  if  these  suggestions  would 
induce  you  to  try  the  goat's  milk,  and  be  more  pleased  to 
hear  the  result  of  your  experience. 

Failing  in  this,  also,  the  fresh  sweet  cow's  milk,  dilutod 
with  a  little  water  and  adding  sugar  and  salt,  is  our  next 
resource. 

I  generally  do  not  approve  of  the  addition  of  amylaceous 
substances  to  the  milk,  when  the  digestion  is  weak ;  but 
when  the  diarrhoea  is  arrested,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  has 
returned,  and  the  appetite  im])roved,  then  the  starchy  mate- 
rials may  be  added  with  advantage. 

I  have  never  used  Liebig's  food,  but  doubt  not  it  v/ill  bo 
found  appropriate  and  usefid  in  many  instances. 

Of  all  the  appliances  resorted  to  in  "  raising  children  by 
hand,"  to  use  a  nursery  phrase,  I  here  utter  my  protest 
against  "  the  nursing  bottle,"  now  in  common  use.  Unless 
a  degree  of  care  and  cleanliness  is  observed,  which  has 
rarely  been  witnessed  by  me,  some  porti(nis  of  the  contents 
first  used   will  cling   to  some  part  of  the   apparatus.     The 
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smallest  particle  iutroduced  v/itli  the  T»-arm  milk,  into  tliG 
stomach  is  prone  to  set  up  fermentation,  wliicli  will  surelj 
be  enhanced  by  the  gastric  fluids,  the  gases  evolved,  will 
produce  gastralgia  and  eructations,  and  if  emesis  come  not  to 
its  relief  the  vitiated  food  passes  to  the  bowels,  only  to  irri- 
tate them  and  increase  the  diarrhoea. 

The  diarrhosa  continuing,  the  symptoms  assume  a  more 
aggravated  character  ;  stools  become  more  mucous,  perhaps 
greenish  and  streaked  with  blood,  or  resembling  somewhat 
the  Avashings  of  meat,  and  squirting  from  the  bowels  Avith  a 
sputtering  sound.  The  little  patient,  restless  and  finding  no 
relief  in  any  place  or  jiosition ;  at  other  times  languid  and 
dull ;  thirst  increasing  until,  in  some  instances,  it  becomes  as 
intense  as  it  is  distressing  to  those  who  witness  it.  The 
tonguer  is  reddish  and  disposed  to  dryness,  with  decided 
febrile  excitement,  and  you  have  an  inflammatory  mucous 
diarrhoea. 

It  is  no  easy  task,  sometimes,  to  make  a  differential  diag- 
nosis between  this  form  of  diarihoca  and  dysentery,  cholera 
infantum  and  gastro-enteritis.  AYaste  of  material  being 
greater  than  the  supply  of  nutriment,  the  child  emaciates 
rapidly.  The  solid  flesh  seems  to  shrink  away  rapidly  until 
the  skin  on  the  neck,  arms  and  thighs  lies  in  wrinkles  and 
dry.  The  fontanelles  from  being  full  at  the  earlier  stages 
and  boimding_ under  the  finger  is  now  feeble  and  pulsates 
feebly,  indicating  a  degree  of  prostration,  which  demands 
not  only  prompt  and  carefully  administered  nourishment, 
but  stimulants  also.  The  depress  of  fontanelle  is  the  best 
guide  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  we  may  safely  follow  its 
indications,  be  the  condition  or  disease  of  the  little  sufierer 
what  they  may,  in  all  other  respects.  Ten  to  twenty  drops 
of  brandy  may  be  frequently  given  in  the  nourishment,  or  in 
the  form  of  mint  juleps,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  com- 
bined with  the  alkali,  syrup  of  ginger  and  cinnamon  water, 
before  referied  to  by  me,  associated  with  brandy  or  not, 
answers  well.  If  hydrocej^haloid  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves, it  becomes  a  nice  question  to  decide  whether  to  use 
opiates  or  not.  Henbane  not  only  affords  relief,  but  serves 
to  some  extent  to  act  as  a  guide,  as  to  the  use  of  more  active 
narcotics.  I  have,  in  some  instances,  even  in  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  eft'ects 
from  minute  mercurial  alteratives  with  alkalis,  astringents 
and  opiates.  The  latter  being  contra-indicated,  the  hyoscy- 
amus  or  lupulin  answers  well.  Chloroform  gently  inhaled, 
and  a})p]ied  ext(U'nally  has  appeared  to  give  great  relief  for 
a  time,  and  (]uiet  the  restlessness,  and  especially  the   rolling 
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of  tlie  head,  wliieli  occasionally  slightly  manifests  itself! 
There  is  one  symptom  to  which  I  -would  call  yonr  attention, 
and  which  I  alwa^-s  regard  as  of  unfavorable  augury.  I 
mean  the  slirill  sharp  scream,  which  is  uttered  in  conjunction 
with  the  hydrocephaloid  symptoms  I  have  spoken  of.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  expression  of  intense  pain  either  in- 
iiammatory,  or  perhaps  neuralgic  in  its  character.  It  damps 
the  ardor  of  confidence  and  hope,  and  paralyses  effort  more 
than  any  other  one  symptom  short  of  approaching  death. 
In  fact,  it  has  appeared  to  be  the  herald  w^hicli  death  sends 
forward  to  announce  his  dread  ai")proach. 

But  to  return  to  the  treatment  :  Whiskey  and  brandy, 
warm  or  cold,  as  the  surface  of  the  bod}^  indicates,  applied 
with  fiiction  by  the  hand,  or  fold  of  flannel,  to  the  body  and 
limbs,  arouses  the  torpid  capillaries  and  energies  of  the  sys- 
tem, calms  restlessness,  and  conduces  to  invigorating  healthy 
effort.  A  flannel  bag,  filled  with  mush  or  mixed  spices,  dipped 
in  hot  whiskey  and  applied  to  the  abdomen,  I  can  recommend 
highly  to  3-our  consideration.  These  appliances  to  the  skin 
are  of  more  importance  than  may  appear  at  first  thought, 
and  I  may  here  make  the  general  remark  that  i\iQj  are  of 
decided  benefit,  when  applied  in  all  cases  of  asthenia,  in  adults 
as  well  as  in  children,  be  it  connected  with  what  diseases  so- 
ever it  may.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  prostration  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  as  the  nervous  complication,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  wasting  Diarrhoea  of  children,  the  torpid  capil- 
lary circulation,  and  mucous  and  glandular  congestion,  infiam- 
mation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  exist  in  a  great  degree 
in  both,  so  do  the  stimulating  frictions  and  appliances  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  alike  prove  beneficial  in  each. 

When  we  estimate  the  intricate  and  extensive  net-work  of 
capillary  blood  vessels  and  absorbents,  and  the  almost  com- 
plete expansion  of  nerve  matter,  which  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  human  bod}^,  it  is  not 
only  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  great  therapeutic  effects  of 
remedial  agents  applied  to  it,  but  experience  actually  demon- 
strates the  fact. 

For  at  least  twenty  years  of  my  medical  life,  I  have  given 
especial  attention  to  this  mode  of  administering  medicines,, 
and  I  can  affirm  that  I  have  witnessed  effects  quite  as  posi- 
tive, especially  in  such  cases  as  we  are  considering,  as  from 
any  other  mode  of  administering  them.  The  addition  of 
Spirits  of  Camphor  to  the  fomentations  to  the  abdomen 
lends  efficacy  in  some  instances  ;  so  do  the  essential  oils,  the 
infusion  of  Tincture  of  Pepj)er  and  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 
The  Si^irits  of  Turpentine,  with  erpial  parts  of  sweet  oil,  is  a 
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potent  remedy  wlicn  meteorism  adds  its  alarminr^  features  to 
the  already  mipropitious  state  of  things.  Applied  by  fric- 
tions to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  then  covered 
by  one  or  two  folds  of  flannel,  it  generally  and  successfully 
removes  Tympanitis  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  or  any  other 
disease  of  children  or  adults.  I  have  rarely  used  the  turpen- 
tine internally  in  any  stage  of  bowel  disease  of  children.  It 
proves  too  difficult  of  administration,  and  is  rarely  indicated 
in  my  judgment. 

An  occasional  severe  form  of  Diarrhoea  is  met  with,  which 
is  well  calculated  to  embarrass  the  most  skillful  diagnosis. 
The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  so  rapid  as  to  reduce  a  pre- 
viously robust  child  to  extreme  prostration  in  a  few  hours. 
The  operations  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  profuse  as  to  con- 
stitute it  Cholera  Morbus.  The  eyes  are  sunken,  the  face 
blanched,  the  features  sharpened,  limbs  and  body  shrunken, 
and  imminent  dissolution  threatening.  I  recently  met  with 
a  case  of  this  kind.  I  saw  the  child  in  the  afternoon  after 
its  attack  during  the  previous  night.  It  had  irritable 
stomach,  occasional  mucous  discharges  streaked  with  blood, 
indicating,  to  my  mind,  a  case  of  inflammatory  mucous  Diar- 
rhoea. My  treatment  was  bracing  and  stimulating  from  the 
first.  I  prescribed  an  alterative  and  astringent  powder  every 
second  or  third  hour,  and  free  stimulation,  both  internally 
and  externally.  The  next  day  I  found  the  child's  condition 
but  little  changed,  except  in  the  frequency  and  character  of 
the  dejections,  which  had  improved,  i  had  hope  that  the 
treatment  would  be  effectual.  An  early  visit  the  next  morn- 
ing found  my  patient  a  corpse.  The  confidence  of  experi- 
ence and  pride  of  science  are  paralyzed  before  such  cases  as 
these. 

When  tormina  and  tenesmus  add  distress  and  danger  to 
the  symptoms,  and  mucous  and  blood  are  passed,  indicating 
rectal  inflammation,  injections  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in 
Eoso  Water,  two  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  a  few  drops 
of  Laudanum,  will  often  afford  relief.  The  benefit  of  this  or 
any  other  enema  is  dependent  upon  its  retention  in  the  bow- 
els for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  two  or  three  folds  of  old  cotton  or  linen 
cloth,  saturated  with  ice  water,  or  with  crushed  ice,  firmly 
pressed  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  upon  the  anus,  until  the 
restless  impulse  to  pass  it  away  has  ceased.  Ice  water 
thrown  into  the  bowels,  and  frequently  repeated,  has  given 
comfort  to  the  child,  and  repelled  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  surface.  Laudanum  enemata  are  sometimes  indis- 
pensable, and  must  be  resorted  to.   Again,  at  other  times,  their 
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use  appears  to  me  like  locking  the  door  while  fire  is  consuming 
all  within.  Besides  this,  the  comatose  symptoms,  so  easily  pro- 
duced, are  always  alarming,  to  say  the  least.  I  am  satisfied 
I  have  known  tl  em  to  be  unadvisedly  given,  and  to  prove  detri- 
mentah  I  have  never  resorted  to  them  as  a  general  rule, 
preferring  other  means  which  have  aDSwered  Letter,  or 
as  well.  They  are,  as  I  have  said,  necessary  in  some  cases, 
but  should  be  resorted  to  with  great  care,  especially  in  the 
prostrated  and  feeble  circulation,  which  is  apt  to  exist 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  especiallj^  so 
when  the  hydrocephaloid  symptoms,  before  referred  to,  man- 
ifest themselves.     In  this  latter  case  they  should  be  abjured. 

There  are  many  simple  domestic  remedies,  which  experi- 
enced nurses  have  developed,  not  unworthy  of  our  notice 
and  attention,  and  to  which  I  am  constantly  adverting  in  my 
practice  in  these  disorders. 

The  infusion  of  the  rind  of  Pomegranate,  sweetened  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  or  a  larger  proportion 
of  burnt  brandy,  acts  well  when  a  simple  astringent  is  re- 
quired. It  may  be  boiled  with  the  milk  on  which  the  child  is 
fed.  So  of  the  root  of  Dewberry.  Both  are  ofiicinal,  and 
not  to  be  treated  with  contempt  or  indifference. 

A  tea  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  Pine,  Sweet  Gum,  or  of  the 
buds  of  the  latter,  or  the  root  of  the  Myrtle,  all  astringent  in 
character,  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  substitute  for 
water,  which  the  cravings  of  thirst  so  imperiously  demand. 

Ali  the  astringents  of  the  Dispensatory  are  to  be  subject 
to  our  demand,  and  may  be  often  so  combined  with  other 
remedies,  or  given  alone,  as  to  further  our  efforts  at  cure. 
Kino,  Rhatany,  Logwood,  and  the  whole  list  of  astringents 
and  tonics,  are  at  times  useful  to  us. 

I  have  witnessed  very  gratifying  benefit  from  the  free  ap- 
plication of  sweet  oil  to  the  entire  surface.  I  direct  it  to  be 
rubbed  gently  with  the  hand  over  the  head,  body  and  limbs 
night  rnd  morning.  It  has  rarely  failed  to  produce  decidedly 
beneficial  effects ;  and  many  mothers  and  nurses  who  have 
witnessed  its  influence,  warmly  advocate  the  treatment  to 
their  neighbors.  It  is  best  to  continue  the  clothing  until 
they  become  so  soiled  as  to  require  a  change.  A  warm  bath 
with  clean  clothes  is  advisable  every  four  or  five  days,  if  the 
child  is  not  so  much  relieved  as  not  to  require  a  continuance 
of  the  treatment. 

I  have  neither  sympathy  nor  respect  for  the  skeptical  spirit 

manifested  by    a   few    in  high  quarters  in    the  professior, 

which  denies  to  medicine  any  known  curative  influence  in  the 

treatment   of  disease.     Because   we   cannot   so   completely 
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analyze  the  operations  of  a  remedy,  and  exliibii:  the  positiv© 
and  exact  effects  as  to  make  it  a  demonstration,  I  am  not  to 
be  deterred  from  its  administration. 

Day  after  day  I  am  giving  medicines  for  a  special  purpose, 
to  produce  a  specific  effect,  and  quite  as  uniformly  as  experi- 
ence and  observation  show  exact  results  in  the  application  of 
certain  (so-called)  laws  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  do  I  wit- 
ness the  beneficial  influence  of  my  medicines.  I  do  not  deny 
that  disappointment  waits  upon  my  best  judgment  in  the 
selection  and  administration  of  medicines  sometimes;  but  I 
do  claim,  the  exact  end  is  as  often  reached  as  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  law  or  agriculture.  In  our  dim 
intellectual  atmosphere,  there  are  very  few  truths  susceptible 
of  exact  and  complete-  demonstration.  We  are,  therefore, 
left  to  the  results  of  long  and  well  tried  experience  in  all 
other  things  as  well  as  in  medicine.  The  exhibition  of  med- 
icine in  this  treatise,  I  am  free  to  confess,  leans  far  towards 
the  side  of  moderation.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  in 
the  quantities  I  am  in  the  habit  of  prescribing,  the  exact  ob- 
ject I  am  to  obtain  has  been  most  surely  reached,  and  hence 
my  uniform  habit  of  giving  small  doses  of  medicine  to 
children. 

The  serous  form  of  this  disease  I  have  never  encountered. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  dropsical  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels,  in  which  the  over-charged  capillary  vessels  exude 
serum  into  the  colon,  and  Diarrhcea  ensues.  It  is  said  to 
exist  most  commonly  in  cases  of  Albuminuria,  and  as  I  have 
never  observed  it  in  my  practice,  I  dismiss  it  without  further 
consideration. 

Diarrhoea,  in  its  later  &tages,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  aggravated  gastro-entiritis,  violent  dysentery,  and  ex- 
treme cholera  infantum.  Lientery  at  some  stages  exists,  and 
both  food  and  medicine  are  alike  passed  from  the  body  unaf- 
fected by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Emaciation 
goes  on  to  extreme  marasmus,  the  whole  body  shrink.«,  particu- 
larly the  face,  which  becomes  of  a  dusky  brown  color,  and 
the  child  reminds  j'-ou  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has  reached 
the  great  age  of  three  hundred  years,  if  the  fancy  may  be 
allowed  to  |form  an  idea  of  such  a  creature.  The  alveolar 
processes  are  easily  seen  and  traced,  the  skin  becomes  tight- 
ly drawn  over  the  forehead  and  cheek-bcncs,  r;:)Tounded  by 
wrinkles  innumerable  ;  the  elbows  and  hips  pr  iiecting,  pr  r- 
haps,  through  the  skin,  exposing  the  shining  cupsulc  of  the 
joint,  and  the  prominence  ;  the  eyes  sunken  in  their  sockets, 
the  mouth  usually  open,  tongue  dry  and  Jirid  in  color,  aph- 
tha) thickly  studding  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucous  mem- 
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brane — the  strange  looking  little  creature  making  si»ns  ol 
thirst  or  other  T^^ants  by  sonuds  and  grimmaces,  more  like  an 
unreasoning  animal  than  a  human  beiog  ;  the  dry  and  wrin- 
kled skin  lying  in  folds  under  the  inner  and  lower  side  of  the 
thighs,  arras  and  legs,  both  tibia  and  fibula— the  one  easily 
seen  in  its  minute  shape,  the  other  readily  traced  by  the 
finger — the  whole  body  wasted,  and  the  skin  almost  as  dry  as 
parchment,  and  you  have  an  imperfectly-drawn  picture  of 
the  only  case  of  such  extreme  marasmus  which  has  ever 
come  under  my  observation. 

In  the  summer  of  1852,  soon  after  I  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  this  place,  I  was  called  to  the  case.  A 
more  hopeless  one,  I  am  sure,  I  never  saw,  and  vrithout  the 
faintest  expectation  of  doing  any  good  to  the  child  I 
prescribed  such  medicines  as  seemed  to  be  indicated, 
with  scarcely  any  eflect — either  beneficial  or  injurious. 
About  this  time,  I  first  saw  the  notice  of  Trousseau's  fresh 
meat  treatment  of  similar  cases,  and  determined  to  try  it.  I 
had  lean  tender  raw  beef  carefully  grated,  to  which  I  added 
a  little  salt,  (I  would  now  administer  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid)  and  enveloped  little  pellets  m  finely  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  and  threw  them  into  the  open  mouth.  The  little 
creature  was  assisted  in  swallowing  by  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  water.  This  was  repeated  at  short  intervals  until  a 
portion  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb  was  safely  lodged 
in  the  stomach.  Three  hours  afterwards,  I  returned,-;  and 
found  no  ill  effects  or  inconvenience  to  the  child  had  result- 
ed, and  I  repeated  the  process  which  was  continued,  with 
only  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  brandy  to  the  water,  and 
occasionally  lime  water,  as  need  required,  until  the  child 
would  open  its  mouth  like  a  young  bird,  and  with  the  same 
eagerness,  swallow  it.  A  few  days  brought  signs  of  improve- 
ment, and  after  a  length  of  time,  a  complete  restoration  to  a 
healthy  digestion  and  nutrition.  The  joung  .lady,  now  a 
resident  of  this  city,  is  a  bright  specimen  of  youth  and 
beauty  ;  for  all  of  which  I  have,  a  few  times,  reminded  her 
of  her  indebtedness  to  one  of  the  wise  suggestions  of  the 
great  master  of  medicine,  the  immortal  Trousseau. 

I  have.  Gentlemen,  at  such  short  intervals  of  time  as  I 
could  snatch  from  almost  incessant  demands  upon  my  time 
and  thoughts,  which  some  of  you  will  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate, imperfectly  performed  my  task.  "Without  system,  I 
have  essayed  to  givo  a  general  outline  of  the  mode,  which 
experience  has  led  me  to  follow  in  the  treatment  of  Diarrhrpa 
of  Children.  Many  details  in  the  practice,  I  have  ommitted, 
because  they  would  be  unnecessary  and  tedious  and  besides, 
I  am  only  too  conscious  that  neither  in  these  minutii-TD,  nor  in 
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tlie  more  compreliensive  principles  of  tlie  disorder,  I  cannot 
tell  you  anything  new,  or  advance  an  idea  either  theoretical 
or  practical  to  Gentlemen  whose  research,  thought  and 
practical  experience  are  far  more  capable  of  useful  sugges- 
tions to  me. 


[APPENDIX  E.] 


REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  EXPERTS. 


The   Committee    to    whom   was   referred   the   subject   of 
"Medical  Experts"  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  : 

There  are  two  conditions  in  which  a  medical  man  may  find 
himself  in  a  court  of  justice  as  a  witness.  First,  as  regards 
the  facts  of  a  medical  or  surgical  case  which  has  come  unto 
his  knowledge,  and  secondly  as  an  expert,  either  upon  the 
testiuKDny  furnished  by  the  other  witnesses ;  to  make  a 
chemical  analysis,  in  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  or  to  give 
his  opinion  upon  any  probable,  or  possible,  cause  of  death, 
in  trials  for  capital  offences  ;  or  lastly  to  state  the  influences 
of  disease  on  the  mind  of  parties  whose  will  has  been  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  feebleness  of  mind  fol- 
lowing upon  long  and  protracted  illness.  As  regards  the 
first  of  these  cases,  I  jDresume  no  physician  would  contest 
the  moral  right  of  the  court  to  demand  his  attendance,  and 
enforce,  if  necessary,  his  testimony.  "We  claim  here  no 
exemption,  from  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  as  good  citizens  are  willing  to  perform 
cheerfully  our  part  in  sustaining  the  law  by  which  all  are 
benefitted  and  protected.  Our  duty  is,  to  support  order, 
and  punish  vice,  and  as  witnesses,  we  are  ever  ready  to 
testify  in  regard  to  matters  .of  fact  as  to  what  we  personally 
know  and  have  seen. 

"What  then  is  the  position  of  a  physician,  in  a  court  of 
justice,  as  an  expert  ?  It  is  evident  that  any  witness  can  be 
summoned,  whom  counsel  think  necessarj'  for  their  case, 
and  when  summoned  must  attend.  But  he  is  not  hound  to  go 
beyond  what  he  has  seen,  and  knows  personally,  any  more 
than  any  other  witness.  As  I  have  said  before,  he  is  only 
bound  to  give  testimony  as  to  what  he  has  seen  of  the  case 
in  point.  He  is  to  give  evidence  in  matters  of  fact,  not  to  state 
opinions  or   assist  counsel  in  ingenious  hypothesis,  unless 
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with  Lis  own  free  and  voluntary  accord.  It  is  true  that  the 
members  of  the  bar  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  and  contend 
that  as  the  law  has  made  no  provision  for  any  compensation 
to  thu  physician,  as  an  expert,  they  have  a  right  to  summon 
him  at  their  pleasure,  and,  when  present,  compel  him  to  an- 
swer any  question  they  may  put  in  the  interest  of  their 
client,  andt  give  his  reasons  for  these  answers.  This  disin- 
genuous and  unfair  course  has  been  pursued  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  years  back,  and  been  quietly  submitted  to  by  the 
faculiy,  through  ignorance  of  their  rights.  It  has  occurred 
to  the  writer,  in  the  case  of  the  State  versus  Alva  Smith,  of 
Columbus,  indicted  for  murder,  to  be  examined  as  an  expert, 
as  to  the  effect  of  exposure  to  intense  cold,  when  stupefied 
by  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  An  affray  took  place  at  a 
drinking  saloon ;  during  the  melee  the  deceased  received  a 
blow  upon  the  right  parietal  bone,  said  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
said  Alva  Smith,  of  Columbus,  with  a  heavy  stick.  The  de- 
ceased had  been  drinking  hard,  was  very  much  intoxicated, 
and  attempted  to  walk  home  some  five  or  six  miles.  The 
evening  set  in  with  a  cold,  sleety  and  freezing  rain— the  de- 
ceased overcome  with  liquor,  lay  down  in  the  lock  of  a  rail 
fence,  and  was  found  cold  in  death  the  next  morning.  Smith 
was  tried  for  his  murder.  The  medical  expert  was  examin- 
ed as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  cold  and  liquor  upon  a 
habit  already  broken  down  from  habitual  intemperance,  and 
whether  this  exposure  would  have  produced  death.  From  a 
review  of  the  evidence  in  the  case,  lie  came  to  the  concluiit)u 
that  the  deceased  died  from  exposure  to  cold,  when  very 
much  intoxicated,  and  not  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  said 
Smith.  From  the  testimony  of  the  expert  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal was  rendered.  And  yet,  although  the  prisoner  was  worth 
at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars,  no  compensation  was  allowed 
either  by  the  court  or  the  defendant,  not  even  the  poor  com- 
pliment of  empty  thanks.  A  very  important  v.dll  case,  Flynn 
versus  Marshall,  in  this  county,  was  tried,  involving  property 
to  a  very  large  amount.  The  point  set  up  by  council  was, 
that  the  testator  was  nan  compos  mentis  at  the  time  of  making 
this  will,  and  that  his  insanity  was  produced  from  the  healing 
of  an  old  idcer  on  the  leg.  The  medical  expert  was  examined 
upon  this  point,  and  his  opinion  supported  the  will,  which 
was  established.  Jso  allowance  was  made  the  physician, 
either  by  the  court  or  the  successful  legatees.  Some  twelve 
(12)  ye.ars  ago  an  unruly  servant  was  corrected  by.  her  em- 
ployer for  insolence,  in  this  city.  The  parties  were  a  stout, 
robust  negro  girl,  IG  years  of  age,  and  an  old  lady  about  (60) 
.sixty.     The  negro  struck  thia  old  lady  with  a  barrel  stave, 
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jnst  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  shoulder  ;  a  slight  wound  was  the  re- 
sult, and  loss  of  some  blood.  The  employer  of  the  negro 
took  to  her  bed,  and  died  soon  after.  The  servant  in  ques- 
tion was  tried  for  murder  and  escaped,  by  the  testimony  of 
the  medical  expert,  who  proved  that  no  artery  of  sufficient 
size  lay  in  that  jiart  of  the  body  to  cause,  if  divided,  sutiicient 
hemorrhage  to  produce  death.  At  the  time  that  this  city 
was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troop;?,  in.  1865,  our  unhappy 
conim unity  was  suflering  under  martial  law,  and  trials  by 
court-martial  was  instituted  to  take  cognizance  of  all  and 
every  offence,  or  breach  of  the  peace  that  was  committed. 
Now  it  was  well  known  that  at  that  time  trials  by  court- 
martial  were  instituted  not  to  investigate  offences,  but  to 
convict,  unless  the  prisoner  was  of  a  dusliy  color  or  truly 
"  loiiy  Witness  the  case  of  Mr.  Pickett,  murdered  in  his 
bed  at  midnight,  by  three  Union  soldiers,  or  rather  United 
States  soldiers,  who,  fortunately  for  themselves,  were  of  a 
COAL  BLACK  COLOR,  and  ^r  1/7?/  '' loiV  In  spite  of  the  most 
positive  evidence  brought  against  these  men,  the  military 
court  acquitted  them,  the  Judge-Advocate  appealing  to  the 
passions  of  the  court,  if  they  would  convict  the  lo7/al,  gallant, 
(coal  blacJc)  soldier  upon  the  testimony  of  ivJdte  unrepenting 
rebds.  Before  a  court  of  this  stamp,  an  unfortunate  white 
man,  by  the  name  of  Barefoot,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
a  negro,  who  he  had  wounded  in  an  affra}-,  in  which  Bare- 
foot was  the  defendant.  It  was  proven  before  the  court- 
ni^-tial  that  this  negro  was  cut  in  the  abdomen,  by  Barefoot ; 
that  the  wound  was  a  penetrating  one,  and  that  the  loop  of 
the  intestine  was  uninjured.  Assistance  was  sent  for, 
whether  medical  or  not,  I  cannot  at  this  time  say.  It  was 
pronounced  impossible  to  return  the  gut,  and  the  practi- 
tioner left  the  patient  to  his  fate.  Another  (whether  medi- 
cal or  not,  does  not  appear)  w^as  sent  for,  he  very  coolly, 
Alexander  like,  cut  the  gordian  knot,  that  is  to  say  the  gut, 
in  two,  and  of  course  triumphantly  solved  the  difficulty  by 
returning  the  intestine,  sewed  up  the  wound,  and  went  away 
conscious  of  his  power  and  elated  at  his  success.  The 
patient  ought  to  have  recovered,  bat  perversely  did  not,  and 
Barefoot  was  arrested  and  tried  by  that  engine  of  oppression 
and  cruelty — a  court-martial.  The  medical  expert  testified 
that  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  Avas  not  necessarily  mortal ; 
that  he  had  many  similar  cases  during  his  professional  life  ; 
that  the  replacing  of  the  intestine  was  a  simple  matter,  only 
requiring  to  enlarge  the  incision  with  a  probe  pointed  bis- 
toury on  the  finger  ;  that  the  intestine  could  easily  be  re- 
turned, and  that,  in  all  probabihty,  as  the  gut  was  uninjured, 


tli6  patient  would  recover.  That  tlie  operation  was  not  as 
bad  as  tlie  operation  for  "  Hernia,"  since  in''  Hernia"  more 
or  less  congestion  and  bruising  of  the  intestine  takes  place, 
from  the  attempts  to  return  it ;  that  the  operation  for  "Her- 
nia," in  recent  cases  most  generally  succeeds,  and  that  in  six 
(6)  similar  cases,  occurring  to  himself,  all  have  recovered. 
Finally  that  the  division  of  the  gordian  knot,  alias  the  gut, 
in  two  (2)  places  produced  the  death  .of  the  negro  in  ques- 
tion. The  ctistinguished  Lieutenant  of  a  negro  regiment, 
late  a  more  distinguished  member  of  a  Metropolitan  Bar, 
then  holding  the  oMce  of  Judge-Advocate,  charged  the  court- 
martial  that  the  testimony  of  the  medical  expert  should  be 
taken  cujn  mag-no  grano  salis,  that  it  was  one  sided — that  it 
was  unreliable,  and  that  it  should  not  influence  the  opinion 
or  verdict  of  the  court-martial.  A  court-martial,  as  I  said 
previously,  was  at  that  time  held,  not  to  try,  but  to  hang, 
a,nd  of  course  Barefoot  was,  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of 
the  medical  expert,  found  guilty.  Fortunately  some  senti- 
ments of  jastice  and  humanity  existed  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
Judge-Advocate's  superiors.  The  sentence  of  the  military 
court-martial,  in  sj)ite  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Judge - 
Advocate,  who,  instead  of  acting  impartially  between  the 
prosecution  and  the  prisoner,  became  the  denunciator  and 
aftsailkmt  of  the  prisoner,  was  set  aside  and  Barefoot  released. 
In  this  instance  the  medical  expert  had  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.  This  was,  however,  the 
only  compensation  he  has  ever  received  in  any  of  the  cases 
here  cited,  or  in  many  more  that  space  and  time  would  fail 
to  enumerate.  The  truth  is  that  physicians  are  seldom 
law-makers ;  most  politicians  are  members  of  the  le-^ 
gal  profession  and  make  laws  to  suit  themslves,  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  of  others.  We  have  so  long 
performed  gratuitous  services  to  the  community  in  the  shape 
of  free  attendance  upon  dispensatories,  hospitals,  jm- 
vate  and  public  charities  and  alms  houses,  that  what  was 
at  first  looked  upon  and  considered  a  favor,  is  now  looked 
upon  and  claimed  as  a  duty,  and  demanded  as  a  right,  and 
some  feeling  is  shown  if  this  claim  be  disputed.  Now  let  us 
examine  this  somewhat  in  detail.  No  compulsory  power  exists 
to  force  a  physician  to  give  testimony  as  an  expert,  unless  a 
proper  fee  is  previously  tendered  and  accepted.  In  the  eloquent 
words  of  another  writer,  this  power  cannot  exist  for  several 
reasons  :  First,  From  tlie  impossibility  of  its  exercise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  witness  h^ar  the  evidence  in 
a  case,  and  then  give  an  opinion  on  it.  He  may  be  cited  on 
the  stand,  and  whe"i  asked  if  he  has  heard  the  evidence  reply 
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in  the  negative  ;  of  course,  tlien,  lie  will  have  no  evidence  to 
give.  It  would  be  still  more  impossible  to  make  him  do  an 
act  by  which  an  opinion  might  be  formed  as  to  examine 
a  case,  to  make  an  autopsy  or  a  chemical  analysis.  A  physi- 
cian's opinion  is  the  result  of  his  education  ;  his  education  is 
the  result  of  his  time  and  money  spent  in  its  acquirements  ; 
and  a  lawyer  has  no  more  right  to  exact  it  from  him  on  the 
witness  stand  than  in  his  own  office.  Secondly,  This  point 
has  not  been  left  undecided  by  law.  In  the  English  Courts 
of  Carriugton  and  Kimman,  A.  D.,  23  v.  page,  March,  J.,  it 
has  been  ruled  that  the  testimonj^  of  an  individual  cited  as 
an  expert  is  voluntary,  and  he  may  decline  to  give  it  if  it  so 
seems  fit  to  him.  A  decision  so  manifestly  just  would  un- 
doubtedly be  maintained  in  this  countr}^,  if  at  any  time  any 
physician,  or  other  scientific  person,  should  wish  to  make 
the  trial.  It  results,  then,  that  no  physician,  unless  he 
chooses,  need  give  testimony  as  an  expert ;  and  the  remune- 
ration which  he  may  demand  is  of  course  to  be  regulated  by 
his  other  and  similar  professional  charges  ;  and  the  expert 
may  be  always  sure  that  his  remuneration  will  be  gladly  and 
willingly  paid  by  the  party  employing  him,  since  it  is  often 
his  evidence  which  makes  the  turning  point  of  the  case,  and 
is  of  the  chiefest  importance.  That  physicians  in  North 
Carolina  are  always  used  as  experts  without  pay  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
physicians  themselves,  since  to  obtain  their  rights  they  have 
only  to  understand  and  claim  them.  An  old  and  common 
expression  is  that  a  "  child  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but 
that  twenty  men  cannot  make  him  drink."  If,  then,  our  law- 
makers refuse  to  pass  an  act  compensating  "medical  ex- 
perts," we  have  only,  when  asked  an  opinion  (not  on  ques- 
tions of  fact),  to  answer  that  we  do  not  know ;  have  never 
formed  an  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and  that  we  are  on  the 
witness  stand  to  state  facts,  not  to  give  opinions  or  form  hy- 
j-)otheses.  The  matter  is  in  our  own  hands,  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves  ;  and  although  the  pride,  which  every  one  feels  in 
being  able  to  pursue  his  own  calling  intelligently,  moves 
men,  and  particularly  our  brethren  of  the  Bar,  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  subjects  which  neither  their  talents  or  their  edu- 
cation fits  them  for  comprehending,  without  the  aid  of  the 
pliysician,  the  law  cannot  be  enforced.  No  man  is  able  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  physicians  alone  can 
understand,  and  which  even  to  them  is  surrounded  with  innu- 
merable difficulties.  Hence  they  absolutely  need  our  profes- 
sional testimony,  and  cannot  in  any  case  dispense  with  it. 
While  upon  this  subject,  I  would  introduce  another  that  be- 
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longs  inciclentally  to  it,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  the 
strongest  ties.     I  refer  to  the  duties  of  tlie  physician  before 
a  coroner's  jury,  and  post  mortem  examinations.     It  is  a 
common  thing  to  summon  a  physician  away  from  his  busi- 
ness, and  request  (not  require)  him  to  make  a  post  mortem 
examination,  in  order  to  throw  Hght  upon  an  obscure  cause 
of  death.     This  is  in  many  cases  a  most  dangerous  procedure, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  faculty,  from  the  risk  of  a  punctured 
or  dissection  wound — requires  much  jDatience,  time  and  skill, 
and  in  every  instance  is   a  most  disgusting  and  disagreeable 
duty,  one  that  should  be  compensated  Z^&e7'a%  and  «row^%. 
Common  custom,  and  the  laws  of  the  Medical  Society,  have 
fixed  the  fee  at  from  $20  to  $25,  and  the  usual  mileage  when 
going  into  the  country.     Let  us  see  how  we  have  been  treat- 
ed in  regard  to  this  matter.     One  of  our  physicians   made  a 
post  mortem  a  year  ago  ;  his  bill  was   cut  down  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  New  Hanover  County  to  $15,  and  is  un- 
paid   up   to    this    time.     Another,   in   a   case    of    fracture 
of  the  "  cranium,"  in  which  not  only  the  head  was  opened, 
but  a  full  and  elaborate  written  report  furnished  the  coroner, 
had  his  bill  reduced  one-third,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
is  still  unpaid,  and  no  present  prospect  of  collecting  it.    Still 
a  third  case,  in  which  a  physician  rode  fifteen  miles  in  the 
country,  and  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  Finance 
Committee  of  New  Hanover  County  most  generously  offered 
him  $15  for  his  examination,  and  positively  refused  any  allow- 
ance for  mileage.     Of  these   three   cases   all  were  reduced 
from  one-third  to  a  half,  passed  upon  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  yet  to  this  day  not  one 
has  been  collected.     When  presented,  payment  has  been  in- 
variably refused  by  the   County  Treasurer,  and   this  in   a 
county  the  annul  taxes  of  which,   collected   and  paid  in, 
amount  to  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Now  what 
is  the  remedy  for  these  evils,  to  which  we,  as  a  professional 
body,  have  so  long  and  patiently  submitted  to  ?     Our  Society 
should  memorialize  the  Legislature   to   pass  such  laws  as 
would  protect  us  in  our  labor.     Any  mechanic,  artisan  or  en- 
gineer, who  as  an  expert  gives  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice 
in  any  disputed  patent  case,  or  on  any  subject  involving  the 
principles  of  his  trade,  occupation,  or  profession,  is  entitled 
to  be  paid  for  his  information   by  the   party  so   summoning 
him  ;  and  if  they  decline   or  refuse  him  proper  compensa- 
tion, can,  at  his  option,  refuse  to  answer  any  questions   oth- 
erwise than   matter  of  fact,  such   as  are   cognizant  to  any 
ordinary  witness.     Now,  we   only  ask   the   same   protection 
as  is  awarded  in  other  States  and  other  countries  to  mechan- 
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ioal  experts,  and,  if  denied,  can  decline  answering ;  and  this 
is  the  course  I  would  recommend  to  physicians.  If  our 
opinion  is  of  any  value,  it  is  worth  paying  for.  If  of  no 
value,  it  should  not  be  sought.  In  regard  to  post  mortem 
examinations,  the  pliysician  should  have  a  guarantee  that 
the  full  amount  of  his  fee  will  be  allowed,  and  that  it  Vv'ill  be 
2orompily  paid,  or  decline  making  them. 

In  view  of  the  facts  herein  stated,  your  Committee  would 
offer  the  following  regulations  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  : 

"  First,  Tliat  a  committee  of  those  physicians  residing  in 
the  city  of  Ealeigh,  and  any  of  the  other  physicians  at  that 
time  members  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  be  ap- 
pointed to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  com- 
pensating physicians  as  medical  experts,  whenever  they  tes- 
tify as  such  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.  That  the  amount  of 
such  compensation  should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  phy- 
sicians and  the  party  summoning  him  ;  or,  if  summoned  by 
the  State,  that  a  fixed  allowance  be  made  to  the  medical  ex- 
pert by  the  State  or  Coui't  trying  the  case. 

*'  Secondly,  That  whenever  the  physician'  is  called  upon 
by  the  Coroner  to  make  an  inspection  of,  or  a  post  mortem 
examination  on,  any  body,  the  cause  of  whose  death  is  in 
doubt  or  unknown,  if  such  inspection  is  made  as  an  expert,^ 
and  not  as  the  attending  physician  of  the  deceased,  said  ex- 
pert to  be  paid  for  an  opinion  and  inspection  of  the  body ; 
when  no  post  mortem  is  made,  the  sum  of  $15,  and  when  a 
post  mortem  is  made  $25  ar^d  the  customary  mileages.  That 
the  Sheriff  of  any  County  be  required  to  pay  such  biUs, 
when  signed  by  the  Coroner,  promptly,  and  that  such  certi- 
fied claims  be  transferable  and  payable  to  any  party  to  whom 
they  are  transferred.  That  such  certified  bills  shall  be  receiva- 
ble equallly  as  currency  in  paj-ment  of  State-or  County  taxes." 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Society 
for  their  action. 

E.  A.  ANDERSON,  M.  D.,   Gliairman. 
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April  1,  1867.  St.  Louis  MEDicAii  Eepokteb,  St.  Lotjis,  Mo. 

"  We  have  personally  used  Mr.  Fougeea's  Compound  Iodinized  Cod 
LiVEK  Oil,  and  can,  from  experiecce,  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best 
articles  of  the  kind  nov,'  in  iTse,  and  trust  it  •\\ill  receive  that  attention 
from  the  profession  -u-hich  it  so  deservedly  merits.  His  other  prei^ara- 
tions  stand  high,  both  for  excellence  and  purity." 

J.  S.  B.  Alleyne,  M.  D.     C.  F.  Potxek,  M.  D.,  Editors, 

April,  1867.     Detreoit  Keview  of  Med.  &  Phar.,  Deteoit,   Mich. 

"  We  can  speak  most  sincerely  iu  approval  of  the  elegant  appearance 
and  j)urity  of  Sir.  Fougeea's  Compound  Iodinized  Cod  Lfver  Oil.  Its 
increased  medicinal  power  will  commend  it  to  all  who  are  in  need  of 
such  a  remedy.  Mr.  E.  Fougeka's  well  known  reputation  is  a  safh- 
cient  guarantee  for  the  genuineness  of  any  preparation  bearing  his 
name." 

De's  G.  p.  Akdsews,  E.  W,  Jenks,  Theo.  A.  McGeaw,  Editors. 

Leavenwoeth  Medical  Herald,  Kansas. 
"Wo  have  used  Mr.  E.  Fougeea's j^reparations  for  several  years,  and 
can  recommend  them  as  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  i^articular.  The 
Compound  Iodintised  Cod  Lrs'ER  Oil,  as  made  by  Mr.  E.  Fougera,  is 
one  of  the  best  preparations  cow  in  use.  We  trust  our  readers  will 
give  it  a  trial,  for  we  feel  convinced  it  will  move  than  vieet  tlieir  expeelct- 
tions." 

C.  A.  Logan,  M.  D.,  T.  Sinks,  M.  D.,  Editors. 

March  21,  1868.  Medical  Gazette  of  Neav  York  City. 

"The  advantages  claimed  for  Mr.  E.  Fougeea's  Cod  Liver  Oil,  are 
that  by  reason  of  the  addition  of  Iodine,  Bromine  and  Phosphorus,  it 
is  more  efficacious,  and  at  the  same  nme  the  stomach  need  not  be  dis- 
ordered by  an  excessive  amount  of  oil  administered.  This  oil  was  given 
to  about  eighty  patients,  in  the  out  door  department  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, about  thirty  of  whom  were  children,  the  remainder  belonging 
chietiy  to  the  department  of  chest  diseases.  The  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians using  it  is  nearly  unanimous  to  this  efiVct  :  that  the  Oil  is  of  a 
decided  medicinal  value  ;  that  compared  with  ordinary  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
it  appears  to  take  effect  more  rapidly  ;  and  that  it  obviates  the  very 
common  necessity  of  adding  extemporaneously  to  the  oil,  medicines 
containing  iodine  or  iron,  particularly  the  ej'rup  of  the  iodine  of  iron. 

L.  M.  Yale,  M.  D.,  Editor. 

May  22.  1868.  Medical  and  Surgical  PtEPOETEE,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Commenting  on  the  above  statement  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Gazette  rays:  "The  above  testimony  is  corroborated  from  various 
sources,  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"In  the  East,  South,  and  far  Wett,  it  is  fast  gaining  a  strong  hold 
among  the  members  of  the  profession,  who  have  given  it  a  thorough 
and  impartial  trial ;  and  the  good  eftects  obtained  tiom  it  have  been 
commented  upon  by  medical  journals  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  over  eight  years  since  it  was  first  introduced  lo  the  medical  pro- 
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fession  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  since  then  it  has  gradually  and 
steadily  increased  in  favor  with  the  profession,  and  may  now  be 
regarded  as  among  the  standard  preparations  of  the  day." 

S.  W.  BuTLEK,  M.  D.,    D.  G.  Bbinton,  M.  D.,  Editors. 

July,  1868.  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer,  Cinn.  ,  Ohio. 

"■'  We  have  tised  Fougera's  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  the  Dispensary  of  the 
Miami  Medical  College,  and  in  private  practice,  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  addition  which  Mr.  Fougera  makes  of  Iodine,  Bromine,  <!cc.,  evi- 
dently increases  the  efficacy  of  the  original  oil." 

E.  B.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Editor. 

Fougera's  Cod  Liver  Oni. — The  followiDg  statement  is  publi>-hed  not 
as  a  careless  and  idle  eulogy,  but  as  the  resul  t  of  observation  and  tes- 
timony. 

Both  in  this  State  and  in  Virginia,  private  practitioners  have  been 
questioned  in  regard  to  their  experieoce  with  this  preparation,  and  the 
testimony  has,  without  exception,  been  extremely  favorable.  The  gen- 
eral belief  is,  that  the  oil  is  equal  to  any  that  is  made,  and  that  the 
blending,  pharmaceutica'Iy,  iodine,  bromine  and  phosphorus  with  it, 
produces  more  satisfactory  results  than  where  good  oil  and  some  pre- 
paration of  iodine  are  given  separately.  The  out-door  department  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  has,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  experimented 
largely  with  this  preparation  and  with  excellent  effects.  The  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer  states  that  he  has  "  used  this  oil 
in  the  dispensary  of  the  Miami  Medical  College  an  1  in  private  practice, 
with  great  satisfacHon.  The  addition  of  iodine,  bromine,  &c.,  evident- 
ly increases  the  efficiency  of  the  original  oil. " 

All  the  testimony  received  has  been  equally  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  oil  can,  with  safety  and  justice,  be  recommended  to 
the  profession.  E.  S.  Gatllabd,  M.  D.,  Editor, 

November,  1868.  The  Detroit  Review  of  Medicine,  Mich. 

In  quoting  the  above  notice  from  the  Richmond  and  Louisville  Med- 
ical Journal,  adds  :  "  The  physicians  of  this  city  concur  very  decided'y 
with  the  above  in  tbeir  opinion  of  Fougera's  Cod  Liver  Oii." 

Dr's  G.  p.  Andrews,  E.  M.  Jenks,  Theo.  A.  McGraw,  Eds. 

November,  1868.  Canada  Medical  Journal,  Montreal. 

"Having  made  use  of  Fougera's  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  several  cases,  it 
has  impressed  us  as  being  of  really  good  therapeutical  value,  being 
much  more  speedy  in  its  action,  than  the  ordinary  cod  liver  oi  .  It 
seems  applicable  to  all  cases  where  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  demanded,  but  in 
our  experience,  it  is  of  especial  benefit  in  cases  of  spinal  disease,  and 
rickets.  We  notice  that  many  of  our  exchanges  speak  favorably  of 
this  oil,  and  state  that  its  employment  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
the  United  States.  M.  E.  Muir,  Montreal,  is  the  agent  for  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  can  supply  any  quantity." 

G.  E.  Fekwick,  M.  D.,    F.  W.  Campbell,  Editors. 
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Medical  College  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond. 

SEBSIOIT  OF  1870-'71. 

The  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
1870,  and  continue  until  the  1st  of  March  ensuing. 
B.  R.  WELLFORD,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Tlieraptutics. 
L.  S.  JOYNES,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Physiology,  &c. 
J.  B.  McCAW,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 
HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
R.  T.  COLEMAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
F.  D.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
J.  S.  WELLFORD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics 
OTIS  F.   MANSON,   M.    D.,   Professor  of    General  Pathology  and 

Pathological  Anatomy. 
R.  S.  J.  PEEBLES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
J.  S.  D.  CULLEN,    M.    D.,   Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 

Children. 
J.  H.  WHITE,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Lectures  in  every  department  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  the  requisite 
Apparatus,  Models,  Drawings,  &c. 

Clinical  Instruction  at  the  College  Hospital,  (immediately  adjacent  to  the  Col- 
lege buildings,)  the  City  Almshouses,  (white  aud  colored,)  and  the  General 
Dispensary  attached  to  the  College.  These  establishments  afford  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  practical  instruction  in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Special  Clinics  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  sad  Ear,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

FEES: 

Matriculation, $    5  00 

Professors'  Tickets,  (full  course), 120  00 

Graduation, 30   00 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 10   00 

A  liberal  indulgence  will  be  granted  for  the  amount  of  the  Profeesors'  Fees  to 
those  justly  entitled  to  it. 

Board  may  be  obtained  in  Richmond  at  $20  to  $30  per  month. 

For  further  information,  or  a  copy  o  f  the  Catalogue,  address 
^ L.    S.  JOYNES.  M.  P..  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA, 

The  next  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  2a  Monday  in  October,  187i.  Preliminary 
Lectures  will  begin  on  the  first  Monday  In  September. 

FACULTY. 
JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
SAMUEL  D.  GROSS,  M.  D,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
S.  HENRY  DICKSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 
ELLERSLIE  WALLACE,  M.  D.,  Prof e.^sor  of  Obstetrics. 
B.   HOWARD  RAND,  M   D  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JOHN  B.  BIDDLE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
J.  AITKEN  MEIGS,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

Fee.s  lor  full  course  (in  common  with  all  the  regular  colleges  of  Pliiladelph ia  and  New 
York).  $140 ;  Matriculation,  $5  ;  Gradnatiou,  $0.i. 

Board  from  S5  to  $7  per  week.  Clinical  Inh.-ruction  will  be  given  dally  at  the  College 
and  twice  a  week  at  the  Phiadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  Uospltals.  Ample  material  for 
dissection  is  provided  under  the  new  anatomy  act. 

for  full  particulaia  see  the  annual  announcement,  which  will  be  sent  on  appllcatlou  to 
B.  HOWARD  KAIND,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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TO  THE  dvcezdicj^Xj  :Fi2.o:FESSioisr. 

The  design  oi  our  manniacturinir  estalilishmeut  is  to  l<eep  pace  with  the  requirements  of 
physicians  in  '.  harmaey,  and  to  lead  in  tiie  production  of  elegant  and  reliable  preparations. 

Physicians  and  Drufigists,  in  writing  for  our  preparulions,  should  desijjnate  them  as  U.,  C. 
and  A.'s,  to  prevent  substitution.  Circular.",  containing  minute  description  and  formula  of 
each  preparation,  also  price  lis'us,  &c.,  furnished  upon  application,  with  pleasure. 

PEPSIN  AND  PANCREATINE  PREPARATIONS, 

We  should  not  ofi'er  such  an  extensive  list  of  these  preparations  to  the  jirofession.  had  we 
not  experimentally  proved  that  they  are  most  valuable  Therapeutic  agents,  and  therefore 
feel  confident  in  asserting  that  wlien  they  have  been  prescrihed,  where  indicated,  with 
unsatisfactory  results,  tlicy  must  liave  contained  a  very  small  proportion  of  I'epsin  or 
Pancreatine,  to  a  large  proportion  of  Starcli.  Pepsin  and  Pancreatine  being  ghitinous 
pubstances,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  them  with  Starch  or  Malt,  in  order  to  present  them  in 
the  form  of  powder.  ,,Pliysicians  should  therefore  be  cautious  as  to  whose  preparation  they 
prescribe,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  use  a  large  proportion  of  Starch  or  Malt,  to  a  small 
proportion  of  Pepsin  or  i'ancreatine. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  these  preparations  will  digest  food  artificially,  they  wiri  assist 
digestion  when  taken  into  tlie  stomach,  and  thus  remove  the  strain  upon  those  productive 
organs,  and  give  nature  time  to  recuperate.  It  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  tliat 
the  oiHce  of  Pepsin  is  to  digest  the  more  solid  portions  of  food,  and  Pancreatine  the  oily 
and  fatty  substances. 

We  do  not  think  there  are  any  medicinal  agents  that  can  be  administered  with  more 
certainty  than  Pepsin  and  Pancreatine,  when  pure. 

PEPSIN   POWDER. 

Containing  pure  Pepsin,  with  tlie  addition  ol  sufficient  starch  to  represent  in  the  form  cf 
powder,  and  a  small  proportion  of  Lactic  Acid.  It  will  digest  from  lour  to  six  times  its 
weight.  Itismanuiactured  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  from  the  stomach  of  the 
pig.    Uose— ten  to  fifteen  grains  before  each  meal. 

ELIXIR    PEPSIN,    STRYCHNIA   A?jD    BISMUTH. 
It  nas  proved  to  be,  in  most  forms  of  Dyspepsia,  the  l:>est  remedy  ever  produced.    Each 
ounce  contains  forty  grains  Pepsin,  8-76  of  a  grain  of  Strychnia,  and  eight  grains  of 
Ammonio-Citrate  of  Bismuth.    Dose— one  teaspoonlul  before  meals. 

ELIXIR    PEPSIN    AKD    SiSiViUTH. 

Used  with  great  success  in  Dysentery,  Diarrhaa,  Vomiting  in  Pregnancy,  and  derangement 
of  the  Digestive  Organs.  Each  ounce  contains  forty  grains  Pepsin,  and  eight  grains  Am- 
monio  Citrate  of  Dismuth.    Dose— from  one  to  two  teaspoonfula. 

ELIXIR   OF    PEPSIN. 

Used  in  the  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia,  and  kindrwi  diseases.  Each  ounce  contains  forty^ 
grains  Pepsin.    Dose— from  a  dessert  to  a  tablespoouful. 

ELIXIR   PEPSIN,   STRYCHNIA  &   BISMUTH,   WITH   PANCREATINE. 

Particularly  a;  plicable  in  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  when  llie  stomach  is  incapable  of  digesting 
oily  or  fatty  substances,  as  well  as  the  more  solid  substances  of  food. 

Each  ounce  contaius  forty  grains  Pepsin,  8-75  of  a  grain  of  Strychnia,  eight  grains  of 
Anmionio-Uitrate  of  Bismuth  and  forty  grains  Pancreatine.    Dose— one  teaspoouful. 

ELIXIR    PAKCREATHr^E. 
Used  when  the  stomach  is  incapable  of  digesting  oily  and  fatty  substances,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Cod  Liver  Oil.    Each  ounce  contains  fortv  grains  Pancreatine.    Dose— Irom  a 
desert  to  a  tablespoouful. 

PANCREATIZED   COD  LIVER   OIL. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  should  very  seldom  be  admiaistered  except  in  conjunction  with  Pancreatine, 
for,  usually,  when  the  oil  is  indicated,  the  digestive  organs  are  incapable  of  properly  diges- 
ting the  oil.  We  believe  tliat  Cod  Liver  Oil  will  become  decidedly  more  elt'ective  if  adminis- 
tered with  Pancreatine,  and  it  will  be  found  to  agree  with  ttie  stomach  in  every  case. 
Each  tablespoouful  contains  live  grairis  of  Pancreatine.    Dose— one  dessertspoonful. 

TROCHES    OF   PEPSIN   AND   {PANCREATINE. 

One  of  the  best  forms  for  administering  Pepsin  with  Pancreatine,  and  will  be  found  very 
valuable  in  cases  of  Indigestion,  Gastralgia,  Ga-strodynia,  Pyrosis,  Heartburn,  Flatulency, 
and  especially  where  there  !s  inabilitv  to  digest  oils,  <tc.  Each  Troclie  contains  two  graiiia 
of  pure  Pepsin,  and  two  grains  Pancreatine  with  Lactic  Acid, 

Dose— from  f^c  to  three  Troches. 
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BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

CITY  OF  NEW  YOEK. 
SESSIONS    OF   1870--'71. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  YEAR  in  this  institution  embraces  a  Preliminary  Autumnal  Term, 
the  Regular  Winter  Session,  and  a  Summer  Session. 

THE  PRELLMINARY  ADTUM  NAL  TERM  for  187  -"T  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 14, 1870,  ana  continue  until  the  opening  of  the  Regular  Session.  During  this  term, 
instruction,  consisting  of  didatic  lectures  on  special  subjects  and  daily  clinical  lectures,  will 
be  given,  as  heretofore,  exclusively  by  members  of  the  Faculty.  Students  designing  to  at- 
tend the  Regular  Session  are  strongly  recoinmendod  to  attend  during  the  Preliminary  Term, 
but  attendance  during  the  latter  is  not  required.  During  the  i^relimmary  Term  cUnical  and 
didatic  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  same  numocr  and  order  as  in  the  Regular  Session 

THE  REGULAR  SESSION  will  com  lence  on  Wednesday,  October  12th,  and  end  about  the 
Ist  of  March,  1871. 

FACULTY: 
ISAAC  E.   TAYLOR,   M.   D., 

Emeritus  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  President  of  the 

College. 

JAMES  B.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,       FOEDYCE  BARKER,  M.  D. , 

Emeritus  Prof  of  Surgery.       Prof,  of  Clinical  Midwifery  aaa  Diseases  ol  Women. 


FRANK  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.  LL.  D., 

Prof,  of  Practice  of  Surgery  with  Operations 

and  CliHical  Surgery. 

LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D.. 

Prof,    of  Orthopedic  Surgjry  and    Clinical 

Surgery. 

ALEXANDER  B.  MOTT,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Surgical  Anatomy  with  Operations 

and  Clinical  Surgery. 

W.  H.  VANBUREN,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Principals  of  Surgery  with  Diseases 
of  the  Genito-Drinary  System  and  Clin- 
ical Surgery. 
BENJAMIN  W.  McCREADY,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
and  Clinical  Medicine. 


GEORGE  T.  ELL[OTT.  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 
STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Descriptive  and  Comparative  Anato- 
my and  Clinical  Surgery. 
AUSTIN   FLINT.   M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Medicine. 
R.  OGDEN  DORKMUS,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D. 
Prof,  of  Disea,ses  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous 
System  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
AUSTIN  FLINT,   Jr.,  M.   D., 
Prof,  of   Physiology  and    Microscopy,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES  IN  THE  REGULAR  TERM. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY— By  Prof.  HENRY  D.   NOYES,  M.  D. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN— By  Pkof.  FOSTER  SWIFT,  M.  D. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  method  of  instruction  in  this  College  is  the  union  of  clinical 
and  didatic  teaching.  All  the  lectures  are  given  within  the  Hospital  grounds.  During  the 
Regular  Winter  Session,  in  addition  to  four  didatic  lectures  on  every  week-day,  except  Sat- 
urday, two  or  three  hours  are  daily  allotted  to  clinical  instruction.  The  union  of  clinical 
and  didatic  teaching  will  also  be  carried  ont  in  the  Simimer  Session,  nearly  all  of  the  teach- 
ers in  this  Faculty  being  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the  great 
Charity  Hospital  on  Blackweh's  Island. 

This  session  will  consist  of  two  Recitation  Terms ;  the  first  from  March  Z4th  to  July  Ist, 
and  the  second  from  September  1st  to  the  opening  of  the  Regular  Sesston.  During  this 
Session  there  will  be  daily  recitations  in  all  the  departments  held  by  members  of  the  regular 
Faculty  and  their  assistants.    Regular  clinics  will  also  be  held  daily. 

FEES  FOR  THE  REGULAR  SESSION  : 

Fees  for  Tickets  to  all  the  Lectures  during  the  Primary  and  Regular  Term,  including 

Clinical  Lectures $149  00 

Matriculation  Fee 6  00 

Demonstrator's  Ticket  (including  material  for  dissection) 10  00 

Graduation  Fee 30  OO 

FEES   FOR  THE   SUMMER   SESSION  : 

Matriculation  (Ticket  good  for  the  following  Winter) $  6  00 

Recitations  and  Chnics 35  00 

Chemical  Laborotory  (including  material) V6  OJ 

Dissecting  (Ticket  good  for  the  following  Winter) 10  00 

For  tho  Annual  Circular  and  Catalogue,  giving  regulations  for  graduation  and  other  in- 
formation, address  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  Prof.  Avstin  Flint,  Jr.,  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College. 


THE  RICHMOND  AND  LOUISVILLE 


The  Largest  Medical  Monthly  in  America." 


Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Lou- 
isville Medical  College  ;  late  Professor  of  General  Pathology 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  in  the  Cmnherland 
University  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  Kentucky 
School  of  3Iedicine,  etc., 


This  .fnurnal  was  esrahlisiied  in  Richmond,  Va.,  January,  1866,  and  has  now  reached  Its 
Tenth  Volume.  It  was  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  V)y  the  invitation  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Mrdicat  Society,  Mny,  1S68  :  at  which  time  this  Society  pledered  its  nupport. 

It  contains  more  matter  for  the  prire  of  subscription,  (five  dollars  in  paper  currency,  an- 
nually.) than  was  ever  pnblis'ied  in  this  country,  previou.sly  to  the  war,  for  five  dollars 
annually  in  frold.  In  addition  to  this  inducement  to  subscribers,  eacb  number  contains  a 
llthojrranhlc  '-nLTavinsr  of  some  distinguished  member  of  the  European  or  American  medical 
profession.  These  ensravitigs  (or  photographic  lilcenesses  of  the  same  persons)  can  not  be 
purchased  for  less  than  twentv-five  cents  each;  the  twelve  enprravlnfra  thus  Issued  In  the 
.lournal  nmonnt  in  va'ue  to  fully  three  dollars  annually.  The  cost  of  the  Journal  proper  is 
thus  reduced  to  two  dollars  in  currency,  or  less  than  half  ol  the  price  charged  (in  gold)  for  a 
less  amount  of  readinc  matter  before  the  war. 

The  subscription  list  has  been  ni'^re  than  doubled  In  the  past  sixteen  months,  and  is 
constantlv  increasiuir.  The  associate  editors  and  contributors  represent  the  most  accom- 
plished "'riters  and  practitioners  in  America.  The  subscribers  to  this  Journal  have  always 
contributed  largely  to  its  pages,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  agreeadle  feature  of  the  Journal 
will  always  be  manifest.  Subscribers  are  particularly  Invited  to  contribute.  None  of  the 
attractive  promises  usually  made  in  annual  announcements  will  be  made  here,  but  the 
patrons  of  the  Journal  are  assured  that  no  expense  possible,  no  labor  or  care  will  be  spared 
to  make  the  Journal  a  welcome  and  useful  visitor  io  its  supporters.  Political  or  partizan 
topics  are  excluded. 

The  engravings  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows:  SirJas.  Simpson,  Baron  Liebig,  Sir 
William  Fergusson,  C.  Virchow,  Diipuytren,  Rokitansky,  Trousseau,  Cheliu8,Civiale,  Thomas 
King  Chamliers,  Ricord,  »nd  Claude  Bernard. 

Subscribers  are  earnestly  asked  to  aid  in  developing  the  material  of  the  Journal,  and  to 
induce  their  friends  to  contribute  both  bv  purse  and  pen  to  its  support. 

Testimonials  ihnumerable  from  the  medical  and  secular  press  and  from  distinguished 
gentlemen  could  be  furnished,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  profession  very  justly  censures 
such  a  course,  and  verv  properly  repudiates  all  who  report  to  It. 

The  editor  returns  his  earnest  thanks  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Journal,  and  asks 
a  continuance  of  their  Kindness. 

TNe  editor  appeals  esppciallv  to  the  Physicians  of  North  Carolina  for  support,  in  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  this  Southern  Journal.  Born  and  reared  in  South  Carolina, 
the  Physicians  of  her  Sister  State  North  Carolina,  have  been  his  personal  and  professional 
intimates,  in  peace  and  war.  Their  triumphs  were  his  ;  their  disappointments  are  his— He 
asks  that  his  Journal  shall  be  theirs.  Specimen  copies  sent  on  application.  The  Journal 
h:is  now  a  large  circulation  in  North  Carolina. 

E.  S.  GAILLARD,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

]Vo.    30    "West   JTefFei'son    Street, 

LOUISYILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


i  University  of  New  York. 

ji      1^  ^^ A 

ilKllBDfGAi:.  DEPARTMEinT, 

•    '?•  1J6  liasl  TKeitj-siitii  Street,  opposite  Wleviie  Ilospital,  ^W  York  Citj. 

EEV.  ISAACrl^EERlSS,  t).D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
MABTYN  PAINE,  M,D.,  LL.D,,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medi- 

f,a  and  Therapeutics. 
JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistrfr-- 

and  Physiology.     President  of  the  FHCulty. 
■ALFRED  C.  POST.  M.D..  Professor  of  tho  Principles  and  Operations 

of  Surgery,  with  Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene. 
CHARLES  a!  BUDD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  with  Diseases 

of  Women  and  Children  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 
JOHN  C.  DRAPER,  M.D  .  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
ALFRED  L.  LOOMIS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
WILLIAM  DARLING.  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.R  C.S.,  Professor  of  Descrip- 
tive and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
HjENRY  DRAPER,, Mi D.,  Professor  of  Physiology.     Registrar  of  the 

Faculty. 
WILLIAM  H.  THOMSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  ^nd 

Therapeutics. 
J.^'W.  8.  (K)XJLEY,  M.D,,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Genito- 
i    "' Urinary.  Diseases. 

TM£!  COl^X>BGI.tTE  "WJE^aB  is  divided  into  two  Sessions— a  regular  Winter  Session, 
.and  a  Spring:,  Summer  and  Autuiun  Session.    AUendance  on  the  regular  Winter,  i^ssion 

is  all  l?uit  if!  clemanclpd  of  the  candiantes  for  graduation. 

THE  SJPRMJVa  Ajyn  SVJtlJllEU  SJBSSIOJV  consists,  partly  of  lectures'  and 
examinations,  ami  partly  or  clinics 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  visits  to  the  waids  of  the  hospitals  as  available  as  possible 
the  cla.ss  is  divideil  mto  sections.  One  division  at  a  time  is  instructed  in  practtcal  Diagnosis, 
Prescription  and  Treatment  of  Patients.  The  course  begins  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
continues  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  SUMMER  COMMENCEMENT  is  held.  Duiing 
the.*^ummer  the  College  Clinics  are  kept  open. 

TUJE  JMVTUMJy  OR  eREi^lJfllJ'C^R'V  SJBSSIOJV  commences  on  the  first  of 
September,  an<l  continues  till  the  opening  of  the  regular  session.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Spring  and  Summer  Session. 

THE  REHUL^R  WIjyTER  SESSIOJV  occupies  fonr  and  a  half  months- 
commencing  on  the  third  of  October,  and  continuing  till  the  middle  of  February.  The 
system  of  instruction  embraces  a  thorough  Didactic  and  Clinical  Course,  the  lectures  being 
illustrated  by  two  clinics  each  day.  One  of  these  daily  clinics  will  be  held  either  in  Bellevue 
or  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  location  of  the  College  building  affords  the  greatest  facilities 
for  Hospital  Clinics.  It  ia  opposite  the  gate  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  on  Twenty-.sixth  street, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  ferry  to  Charity  Hospital  on  Blackweirs  Island,  while  the 
Department  of  Ont-door  Medical  Unarity,  and  the  Hospital  Posf-mortem  Rooms  are  across 
the  street.  The  students  of  the  University  Medical  College  will  be  furnished  >vith  adrafssion 
tickets  to  these  establisiimeets  free  of  cJiarge.  The  Professors  of  the  practical  chairs  are 
connected  with  one  or  ijoth  of  these  Hospitals. 

Beside  the  Hospital  clinics,  there  are  eight  clinics  each  week  in  the  College  building. 

The  Faculty  desire  to  call,  attention  particularly  to  the  opportunities  for  dis.section.  Sub- 
jects are  atiundatU  ana  are  furnished  free  of  charge,  and  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  spends 
several  hours  each  day  in  demonstration  in  the  dissecting-room. 

FEES  JPOR  THE    WIIVTER,  COURSE: 

Full  course  of  Lessons,:i:4'»<T<'*^!^-Jl'^  00  i  Demonstrator's  fee.  Including  material,  $10  CO 
Matriculations...... .:..':'...*. .^'.. 5  oo  |  Graduation  fee, 30  00 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  meritorious  individuals,  the  Faculty  will  receive  a  few  bene- 
ficiaries, each  of  whom  will  be  reriuired  to  pay  $4.'?  per  annum  and  the  Matriculation  Fee. 

For  Further  particulars  and  circulars,  address  the  Registrar,  Prof.  HENRY  DRAPER,  M.D., 
University  Medical  x;ollCge,'42«  East  lwBilty-3  xth  street,  New  York  City. 


